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THE    GOLDEN    HOPE. 


CHAPTER     I  . 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

For  a  whole  week  after  this  the  Golden 
Hope  was  bothered  by  bad  weather  ;  once 
it  blew  so  hard  for  some  hours  that,  though 
nothing  could  induce  Hiram  to  heave  her  to, 
he  was  forced  to  bend  a  trysail  in  place  of  the 
close-reefed  mainsail  and  to  drive  the  schooner 
into  it  with  her  main-boom  lashed  on  the  lee 
quarter.  Yet,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight, 
dating  from  her  departure  from  Gravesend, 
she  had  reached  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  here  the  foul  weather  went 
away  and  left  her  with  a  light  wind  blowing 
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over  her  port  beam,  and  a  blue  sky  and  a 
blue  sea,  with  the  long  Atlantic  swell  flashing 
to  the  sun. 

It  had  been  a  desperately  trying  time  for 
Fortescue.  The  companion  was  kept  closed, 
and  he  had  been  half-stifled  in  the  cabin  ;  yet, 
when  he  came  on  deck,  the  wind  and  rain  and 
wet  soon  drove  him  below  again.  Wanting 
the  cast-iron  lungs  of  his  companions,  he  had 
to  give  up  talking,  through  sheer  incapacity 
to  make  his  voice  sound  above  the  general 
uproar.  One  misery  alone  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape,  and  that  was  sea-sickness. 
Yet  this  fortnight  of  thickness  and  gales  did 
more  to  make  a  sailor  of  him  than  a  couple  of 
months  of  fine  weather  would  have  done.  He 
felt  it  when  the  stormy  time  was  over  and  he 
stretched  his  legs  upon  the  dry,  white  decks. 
He  hardly  noticed  the  wide  heave  of  the  swell 
brimming  to  the  channels,  though  a  fortnight 
before  he  could  not  have  stood  upright  to  it 
without  holding  on.  There  was  a  warmth  in 
the  sun,  too,  that  promised  him  a  brown  face 
before  long  ;  yet,  nothing  could  even  faintly 
gladden  him  this  side  the  island  he  was  bound 
to,  except  swiftness  of  sailing — it  was  always 
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the  wake  he  looked  at  to  see  how  long  it  was, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  break  of  weather, 
when  he  came  on  deck,  the  furrow  astern 
swung  sparkling  to  his  gaze  till  it  died  out  in 
blue  distance,  for  the  Golden  Hope  was  once 
more  "walking."  Hiram  had  finished  what 
Stone  had  begun  ;  and  the  schooner  was 
packed  to  the  trucks,  stunsails  set,  and  pass- 
ing a  deep  hermaphrodite  brig  to  windward 
as  if  she  had  been  a  buoy. 

The  mate  was  below,  the  skipper  had 
charge,  and  Fortescue  joined  him  in  a  few 
turns  before  breakfast. 

11  Nice  morning,  sir.  It's  come  on  proper 
weather  at  last,  and  I  hope  it'll  stop  so,  I'm 
sure.  It  wasn't  worth  while  saying  anything 
at  the  time,  but  I  felt  for  ye,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
I  assure  you.  A  schooner  ain't  like  an 
Indieman  twenty  foot  high  out  of  water. 
Wallowin's  all  very  well  for  them  that's 
seasoned,  but  I'm  not  one  of  those  fools  of 
sailors — chaps  too  nautical  by  a  long  chalk — 
who  wonder  that  new  comers  shouldn't  feel 
as  comfortable  as  they  themselves  do  at  sea  ; 
just  as  if  they  hadn't  had  a  beginning." 

"  Such  a  day  as  this  is  all  the  more  delight- 
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ful  for  what  preceeded  it,  captain,"  answered 
Mr.  Fortescue,  looking  with  interest  at  the 
clean,  almost  yacht-like  appearance  of  the 
schooner,  her  sails  white  and  full,  her  fine 
sand-coloured  length  of  flush-deck,  brass- 
work  flashing  in  stars  ;  and  Kitt,  a  middle- 
aged  seaman,  quietly  steering,  added  a  peace- 
ful detail  to  the  pleasant  homely  picture  by 
his  old-world  costume  of  a  jacket  over  a 
blue  shirt.      "  Whereabouts  are  we  now  ?" 

' *  Well,  I'll  tell  ye,  sir;  if  we  was  to  head 
the  wessel  due  east  we'd  run  the  Portugee 
coast  down ;  whilst  if  we  was  to  steer  a  trifle 
to  the  south'ard  of  west  we'd  be  heaving  the 
Western  Islands  into  view." 

The  mightiness  of  the  ocean  was  a  more 
compassable  thing  to  the  curate  on  this  fine, 
clear  morning  than  ever  it  had  seemed  to 
him  when  it  was  rolling,  livid  and  foaming 
and  obscured  ;  and  Weeks'  mere  naming  of 
the  Portugal  coast  and  the  Azores  sent  the 
clergyman's  eyes  wandering  to  the  dark-blue 
girdle  whilst  he  thought  of  the  wonderful 
lands  which  lay  behind  it  on  all  sides — shores 
of  coral,  blue  mountains  lifting  mantles  of 
snow    to    the    tropical    sun,     plains    classic 
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with  decaying  stone  and  marble  memorials 
of  vanished  cities  whose  glory  and  splendour 
were  recited  in  the  languages  of  India,  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy,  sands  glaring  under  the 
brassy  sky  with  their  hordes  of  chocolate- 
coloured  men — why.  such  magic  is  there  in 
sound,  that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  words 
"  Western  Islands"  seemed  to  fill  the  soft, 
warm  breeze  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange- 
grove  and  the  perfume  of  the  lime. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue, 
"to  reflect  that  by  the  mere  shifting  of  that 
tiller  there  we  can  be  carried  from  sight  to 
to  sight,  from  wonder  to  beauty,  from  beauty 
to  desolation." 

11  Why."  exclaimed  Captain  Hiram,  "  'taint 
to  be  done  altogether  by  shifting  the  helm. 
The  course  has  to  be  found  out  by  staring 
through  a  sextant.  Then  there's  dead 
reckonin',  and  there's  currents,  along  with 
winds  which  it's  your  business  to  make 
sarviceable,  no  matter  how  they  blow.  'Tain't 
only  shifting  the  helm,  though  I  allow  you 
couldn't  manage  without  the  tiller,"  he  added, 
evidently  too  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his 
calling  and  of  his  professional  skill,  to  permit 
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the  clergyman  to  fancy  that  the  ocean  was  to 
be  navigated  by  the  rudder  and  nothing  else. 

"  Of  course  ;  I  only  used  the  expression  as 
a  form  of  speech,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  with 
the  light  smile  instantly  fading.  Then,  after 
a  pause :  "Did  I  understand  you  to  say, 
captain,  that  you  have  what  you  termed 
Stone's  Island  marked  down  on  your  chart 
of  the   Indian  Ocean?" 

"  I  have  the  latitude  and  longitude  as  he 
gave  it  to  me,  sir;  that's  all  that's  necessary." 

"  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  about  his 
shipwreck  on  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  more  nor  once.  I  never  knew 
a  sailor  cast  away  for  nothen.  He'll  always 
get  his  whack  o'  jaw  out  of  it,  if  no  more.  I 
never  was  cast  away,  so  what  I'm  to  talk 
about  when  I  gets  old  I  don't  know.  But  it 
was  lucky  for  Bill — I  mean  Mr.  Stone — that 
that  there  schooner  he  tells  of  should  have 
hulled  his  snow.  For  if  she  hadn't  foundered 
he  never  could  have  known  anything  'bout 
this  island,  in  which  case,  sir,  it's  more'n 
likely  ye  might  have  h'advertised  for  the  next 
twenty  year  without  finding  a  man  capable 
of  saying    he    knew   where  that  island  was. 
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Ye'd  have  got  plenty  o'  lies,  no  doubt  ;  but 
not  the  truth." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  ner- 
vously, "  you  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Stone 
has  made  a  mistake — confused  the  island  I 
want  with  the  one  he  was  wrecked  on  ?" 

"  Bill's  an  honest  man,  sir,  from  the  heel  of 
his  boot  to  where  his  hair  once  growed.  Xo  ! 
If  Bill  had  any  doubt,  he'd  have  told  yer. 
He  was  too  much  wrecked  to  make  a  h'error. 
He  said  to  me  that  when  he  saw  your  drawin* 
it  gave  him  a  tarn.  'Twas  the  island  itself. 
He  couldn't  ha'  drawed  it  half  as  true. 
Bill,"  he  continued,  returning  from  the  side 
to  which  he  had  stepped  in  order  to  expec- 
torate, "  is  a  good  sailor.  He's  a  bit  old,  but 
he's  sound.  There's  nothen  of  the  play-goin* 
bamfoozling  in  him.  He's  a  steady,  'spectable, 
and,  in  my  'pinion,  a  pious  sailor.  You'll 
not  hear  a  h'oath  come  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  if  he  ain't  regular  at  his  prayers,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  'tisn't  'cause  he's  ashamed — I'll 
back  that.  His  island's  all  right  enough. 
There's  only  one  question  consarning  it  I 
don't  quite  see." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired   Mr.    Fortescue, 
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noticing  Hiram's  sidelong  peer  at  him,  and 
the  added  touch  of  respectfulness  in  his  last 
words  that  rendered  them  almost  apologetic. 

"Well,  it's  this,  sir,"  answered  Hiram,  with 
an  effort,  "I'm  but  a  plain  seafaring  man,  but 
I  know  what's  probable  and  what's  h'improb- 
able  so  far  as  the  ocean  goes.  Talk  to  me  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman  an'  I'll  laugh  at  you. 
Talk  to  me  of  a  ship  floating  upside  down  in 
the  sky,  and  I'll  say  'yes'  to  it,  for  I've  seen 
the  sight.  It's  this,  Mr.  Fortescue.  Without 
sartin  knowledge,  what's  set  you  supposing 
that  the  lady  that  was  in  the  Indieman  is  on 
the  island  ?" 

"It's  a  probability,"  responded  Mr.  For- 
tescue, speaking  in  a  low  voice;  "a  chance, 
if  you  like — I  wish  to  make  sure  of  it." 

11  To  make  sure  that  she  is  or  that  she  isn't 
there,  sir  ?"    ' 

"Yes." 

Hiram  grew  reflective,  and  presently  said, 
"  By  the  time  we  reach  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
good  many  months'll  have  gone  since  the 
Indieman  was  burnt.  D'ye  suppose,  sir,  that 
if  there  are  men  with  the  lady  they'll  keep  all 
on  waiting  on  that  island  for  something  to 
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tarn  up?  If  there's  a  sailor  among  'em,  don't 
you  reckon  that  unless  they've  been  took  off, 
he'll  have  tarned  to  and  found  out  some  way 
of  escaping  along  with  the  rest?  That's  my 
idea,  and  Stone's  of  my  'pinion." 

"  If  they  have  no  boat — if  they  have  no 
tools  nor  materials  for  getting  away — how 
then?"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  but  in  a  manner 
that  made  him  feel  that  the  skipper  suspected 
an  insincerity  in  his  language. 

"  Shipwreckt  folk,  driven  to  extremity, 
have  performed  some  amazin'  h'exploits," 
said    Hiram,    rather   drily. 

"When,"  continued  Mr.  Fortescue,  instinc- 
tively feeling  that  his  companion  suspected 
something  behind  his  words,  even  whilst  he 
talked,  and  now  more  clearly  than  ever 
perceiving  that  if  that  "  something  "  was  not 
avowed  a  doubt  of  his  sanity  might  follow, 
"  when  I  asked  Mr.  Stone  at  Wyloe,  how 
people  on  that  island  were  to  manage  if  they 
had  no  boat,  his  answer  was  that  their  only 
chance  would  be  in  their  making  a  smoke 
and  being  seen." 

"  But  who's  to  know  that  they  haven't 
got  a  boat  ?     Who's  to  know  they're  there  ? 
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Who's  to  know  anything  about  them  ?  I 
understood  at  the  time  of  our  starting  that 
only  one  boat  had  been  picked  up  and  that 
nothen  had  been  heard  of  the  others."-  Then, 
catching  sight  of  an  expression  in  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  face  full  of  pain,  grief,  shame — God 
knows  what,  only  that  it  was  dreadfully 
pathetic  —  he  added,  with  extraordinary 
energy,  "  it  looks  a  terrible  liberty  I'm  taking, 
sir ;  but  it's  not  that — I  don't  mean  it  for 
that.  I'm  your  servant  whilst  this  schooner's 
in  my  charge,  and  it's  my  duty  to  serve  you. 
I  know  more  about  the  sea  than  you  do,  sir  ; 
and  if  I  didn't  place  my  seafarin'  knowledge 
at  your  disposal  I  should  be  wrongin'  of  you. 
Stone  and  me  have  talked  this  woyage  over, 
and  our  fear  is  that,  as  a  landsman,  you  mayn't 
have  rightly  considered  what  you've  onder- 
taken,  and  that  you've  been  led  into  it  by  your 
feelin's  and  your  hopes,  more,  indeed,  than  by 
thought  of  your  health.  I'll  tell  ye  straight, 
Mr.  Fortescue — great  as  the  liberty  may  seem 
for  speaking  without  being  asked  to  it — that 
it's  impossible  your  voyage  to  Stone's  Island 
can  h'end  in  anything  but  disappointment.  If 
you've   set    your    hopes   on    the  result,   then 
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the  cruise'll   land  ye    iller  than    you   started. 
Wouldn't  it  be "      He  stopped  dead. 

"What?"  inquired  Mr.  Fortescue,  gently. 

The  man  passed  the  back  of  his  long  hand 
over  his  mouth,  and  said,  huskily,  with  the 
excitement  that  had  urged  him  to  a  point  of 
free-speaking  from  which  he  could  not  now 
draw  back  :  ''Wouldn't  it  be  better,  sir,  to 
make  this  voyage  a  matter  to  concern  your 
health  only,  and  nothen  else  ;  trustin'  by  the 
time  you  feel  sound  and  hearty  to  hear  on 
your  return  that  the  lady's  been  picked  up, 
and  that  all's  well  with  her  and  them  that's 
along  with  her  ?" 

14  Did  anyone,  before  we  left  England, 
suggest  that  you   should  say  this  to  me  ?" 

"  No  one,  Mr.  Fortescue,  as  the  Lord's  my 
witness." 

"  The  idea  comes  wholly  from  your  talks 
with  Stone  ?" 

-Wholly,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  For  the  present  let  us  drop 
the  subject." 

Hiram  stepped  over  the  binnacle,  touching 
his  cap  to  Mr.  Fortescue  as  he  left  him  ; 
whilst  the   clergyman    went    to    the    lee    rail 
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and  stood  apparently  watching  with  intent- 
ness  the  spinning  white  that  went  past  in  a 
glorious  glittering  of  many  colours  against 
the  blue  water  just  beyond.  Presently 
Johnny  came  aft  with  the  cabin  breakfast ; 
Stone  arrived  on  deck,  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
and  Weeks  went  below.  No  reference  was 
made  to  the  subject  they  had  been  speaking 
about.  The  captain  was  shy,  having  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  taken  a  liberty, 
and  his  face  looked  unusually  long  and 
leathery,  whilst  his  eyes  had  a  more  visible 
obtrusion,  as  he  devoured  his  breakfast 
with  many  earnest  but  nervous  squints  at 
the  clergyman.  Mr.  Fortescue  was  full  of 
thought,  and  the  anxiety  in  his  mind  was 
wonderfully  clear  in  his  face  ;  but  there  was 
the  old  sweetness  in  his  fine,  dark  eyes 
whenever  he  turned  them  upon  Hiram  to 
address  him.  He  went  into  his  cabin 
after  making  a  very  poor  meal,  and  Hiram 
returned  on  deck  to  take  charge  while  Stone 
breakfasted. 

He  said  to  the  old  sailor  as  they  stood 
together  near  the  companion,  "William,  I've 
been  having  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  and 
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feel  that  I've  said  more  than  was  becoming 
in  me.  I  was  led  on  by  the  desire  of 
saving  him,  for,  view  it  as  you  may,  this 
here  woyage   isn't  onderstandable." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  said  Stone. 

"  Why,  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
good  hoping  to  find  the  lady  on  that  there 
island  of  yours.  I  wanted  to  make  him  see 
how  ridiculous  it  was  to  woyage  all  the  way 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  never  touching  at  any- 
place nor  seeing  anything  on  the  road  but 
salt-water,  on  the  mere  h'idea  that  the  lady- 
was  on  an  island  there.  I  wished  him  to  see 
that  you  and  me  as  seafarin'  men,  answerable 
for  his  comfort  and  safety,  saw  nothen  but 
disappointment  for  him  in  this  cruise,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty,  as  his  servants,  to 
recommend  him  a  woyage  that  'ud  do  him 
good  and  give   him   plenty  to  look  at.'' 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Nothen  at  all — nothen  to  the  point." 

11  It  wasn't  long  ago  that  I  told  him  your 
views,"  said  Stone,  with  one  foot  on  the 
companion-steps  and  thoughtfully  looking  at 
the  sea,  "  and  he  didn't  seem  to  like  it.  I 
think  that  if  more's  said  to  him  on  the  subject, 
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he'll  turn  to  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I've  been  a-deceiving  of  him  in  regard  to  the 
island,  and  that's  why  we  want  him  to  change 
the  woyage." 

"Ay,  that's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Hiram, 
pulling  a  tobacco  pipe  from  his  pocket,  "but 
if  there's  no  real  meanin'  in  this  woyage,  if  no 
good  to  him's  to  come  of  it,  ain't  it  our  duty 
to  try  and  make  him  change  it  for  a  trip 
that'll  have  meaning?"  He  glanced  aft  at 
the  man  at  the  tiller,  took  a  hurried  look 
round,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Stone, 
Ai  Supposin' — "  touching  his  forehead. 

"  Well,"  answered  Stone,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  round  back  and  shoulders,  "  'supposin'  as 
you  say.  We've  got  our  orders.  He's  boss. 
Everything's  right  for  the  woyage.  If  I 
h'argued  at  all,  it  'ud  only  be  to  save  him 
against  ultimate  disappointment.  Though  it's 
not  for  me  to  h'argue  neither,  'cause  it  was  me 
as  adwised  a  schooner  for  the  woyage,  and  it 
was  me  that  gave  him  my  ideas  on  the  sea- 
farin'  part  of  his  scheme.  That  was,"  he 
continued,  "because  I  allowed  it  was  as  much 
for  his  health  as  for  seeking  the  lady  ;  and  to 
tell  'ee  the  truth,    Hiram,   all   along  at    that 
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time  I  fancied  there  was  more  in  him  than 
he  chose  to  own,  because  he  knew  all  about 
the  island  and  only  wanted  to  hear  where  it 
was.  If,"  said  he,  making  as  if  to  descend, 
**  he's  as  you  think,"  touching  his  head  and 
speaking  softly,  "why,  may  be  he'll  change  of 
his  own  accord  afore  long  and  ask  to  be  taken 
home  again.  But  if  he  means  to  fetch  that 
there  island  we're  bound  to  steer  him  to  it." 

And  so  saying  the  old  fellow  went  below. 

Fortescue  spent  some  time  in  his  cabin. 
When  he  came  on  deck  Stone  had  the  watch. 
The  day  had  deepened  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  ;  the  clouds  of  the  early  morning  had 
vanished,  the  dome  was  violet  wherever  the 
eye  looked,  save  where  the  sun  shone,  and  in 
the  water  was  the  true  ocean  blue  with  the 
long  and  regular  swell  crisp  with  the  snow  of 
running  wrinkles,  for  the  wind  blew  fresh  and 
gay,  which  made  it  a  kind  of  wonder  to  the 
-clergyman,  who,  peering  into  the  cerulean 
ether  that  seemed  to  thrill  in  folds  of  moving 
azure,  as  the  violet  eyes  of  a  girl  will  to 
emotion,  could  observe  no  cloud  nor  any  sort 
of  place  for  it  to  come  out  of.  It  was  not  hot 
enough  for  an    awning  ;  yet    the    sun   made 
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himself  felt  out  of  the  shadows  the  sails  cast 
upon  the  decks.  Fortescue  came  up  with  a 
book  and  seated  himself  on  the  skylight  ;  but 
if  reading  had  been  his  serious  intention  there 
was  too  much  life  of  light,  too  much  of  vitality 
in  the  spacious  scene  of  creation  he  viewed,  to 
permit  him  to  concentrate  his  mind.  There 
was  music  all  about  him,  in  the  rigging,  in  the 
fountain  notes  of  the  bow-wave,  in  the  soft 
tinkling  murmur  of  the  wake  under  the 
counter,  in  the  creamy  purring  of  the  white 
foam  slipping  along  the  bends.  The  brig 
they  had  passed  before  breakfast  was  far 
astern,  silvered  by  sunshine  to  the  complexion 
of  a  rising  star  upon  the  blue  horizon  ; 
miles  distant  on  the  starboard  bow  was  the 
trembling,  glimmering  canvas  of  another 
vessel   hull  down. 

It  was  to  taste  a  keen  and  new  delight  for 
Fortescue  to  look  aloft  at  the  airy,  cloud-like 
softness  of  the  schooner's  canvas  with  the 
sky  coming  to  every  side  of  it  in  a  sort  of 
faint-blue  lustre,  as  if  the  sheen  in  the 
hollows  of  the  canvas  into  which  the  sun- 
shine was  pouring  was  bubbling  over  in 
liquid  light  and  giving  every  sail  a  frame  as 
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of  quicksilver.  Xo,  whatever  the  mood 
might  be  that  was  in  him,  it  was  not  impene- 
trable to  the  inspirations  of  that  hour.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  form  of 
human  dejection  which  such  a  morning  as 
this  would  not  clothe  and  conceal  with  its 
beauty,  or  soothe  with  its  caresses,  or  charm 
to  controlment  by  its  power  of  quickening 
the  hidden  springs  of  life  and  of  putting  into 
the  blood  the  exultation  you  feel  when  the 
world  seems  glad  because  it  is  beautiful. 
Besides,  there  were  some  quaint  and  many 
perfect  marine  touches  in  the  picture  of  the 
schooner  to  interest  him  :  such  as  the  two 
fellows  at  work  on  a  sail  stretched  along  :  a 
seaman  out  at  the  topsail-yard-arm,  one  leg 
thrown  over  the  spar,  and  a  marlinspike 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  lanyard  swinging 
with  the  roll  of  the  vessel  ;  a  man  whose 
watch  was  below,  "  seizing"  to  a  stay  a  shirt 
or  two  he  had  washed  ;  there  were  mutter ings 
from  the  live  stock  ;  a  seaman  would  sud- 
denly sing  out ;  you  heard  a  clattering  of 
dishes  and  the  like  in  the  galley  ;  or  a  fellow 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  would  jump  with  a 
spring  of  the   elbows  out   of  the   forescuttle 
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and  sit  blinking  to  the  light,  preferring  the 
deck  to  his  bunk.  But  it  was  the  quietude 
that  made  all  things  delightful  :  the  repose  of 
the  clear,  deep,  darkly-pure  sky,  the  silence 
rising  off  the  sea  like  the  flashes  caught  from 
the  sun  and  thrown  upwards  by  each  sound- 
less swell  as  it  rolled  athwart  the  luminary's 
wake ;  indeed,  the  tranquillity  seemed  the 
fuller  for  the  seething  made  by  the  schooner's 
progress  through  the  water,  or  by  the  work 
doing  on  her  decks ;  it  was  gentler  and 
sweeter  than  the  repose  of  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  steadiness  of  the  sails  on  high,  drawing 
well  and  without  a  tremble  in  their  marble- 
like folds,  heightened  the  quietness,  for 
perfect  stillness  was  in  those  hollows  which 
were  impelling  the  vessel  over  the  sea,  and 
Fortescue  felt  it,  spite  of  the  ^Eolian  har- 
monies in  the  rigging,  as  he  leaned  back  to 
survey  the  broad,  white  fabric  on  high. 

He  noticed  a  certain  shyness  in  Stone's 
manner  just  as  he  had  in  Hiram's  at  break- 
fast, and  easily  concluded  that  the  two  men 
had  been  talking  over  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  captain.  Beyond  a  few 
words,  however,  Fortescue  had  little  to  say  to 
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the  mate  till  Hiram  came  on  deck  with  his 
sextant  shortly  before  noon,  and  then  when 
the  man  had  taken  an  observation,  Fortescue 
said  to  him,  "  Captain,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you  and  Mr.  Stone.  I  would  rather 
converse  in  the  cabin.  Can  you  manage,  both 
of  you  at  once,  to  leave  the  deck  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  on  such  a  morning  as  this," 
answered  Hiram,  with  a  peculiar  glance  at 
Stone  as  if  he  would  say,  "  See  now  if  I  ain't 
right  in  my  supposin's."  Then  addressing 
Duck,  an  able  seaman,  who  had  come  to  the 
tiller  at  eight  bells,  he  told  him  to  keep  a 
bright  look-out  whilst  he  was  below,  and  the 
three  of  them  descended  into  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Fortescue  was  pale,  but  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  determination.  He  seated  himself 
on  a  locker,  and  the  two  seamen,  putting  their 
caps  down,  placed  themselves  opposite  him. 
They  appeared  much  more  nervous  than  he. 
Stone,  clasping  his  thick  fingers  upon  the 
table,  leaned  forward  full  of  anxiety  ;  but  in 
Weeks'  uneasiness  there  was  a  sort  of  know- 
ing curiosity  as  of  a  man  who  is  pretty  sure 
of  what  is  coming,  yet  wants  to  be  quite 
sure." 
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"  I  have  asked  you  below  to  talk  with 
you,"  said  Fortescue,  "because  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  observed  or  overheard  here,  and 
you  may  think  it  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the 
crew  should  not  know  what  I  am  going  to- 
tell  you.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
noticed,  since  we  sailed  from  the  Thames, 
a  kind  of  misgiving  in  you  touching  the 
meaning  of  this  voyage.  I  need  not  ask 
if  I  am  right.  I  know  I  am.  The  mere 
suggestion  that  we  should  convert  this 
journey  into  a  pleasure  cruise  proves  that 
you  deem  the  undertaking  fanciful.  Yet," 
said  he,  with  a  light  coming  into  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  slowly  from  Stone  to  Hiram, 
"that  God,  whom  we  believe  in,  who  is 
looking  down  upon  us  here  seated  in  the 
midst  of  these  mighty  leagues  of  water, 
knows  that  never  did  man  embark  upon  an 
adventure  more  solemn,  more  sacred,  more 
directly  inspired  by  Himself,  than  this  we 
are  now  upon." 

Hiram  stroked  his  long  chin  ;  Stone  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  clergyman  anxiously. 

"  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  you."  proceeded  Fortescue,    "be- 
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•cause  I  am  sensitive  and,  on  this  subject, 
afraid  of  derision." 

"There's  no  call  to  be  afeard  of  anything  of 
that  sort  here,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Stone, 
41  say  what  ye  will,  and  let  the  subject  be 
what  it  may." 

"That's  so,"  exclaimed  Hiram. 

"  But,"  continued  the  clergyman,  "  I  have 
turned  the  matter  over,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  lack  of  plain  speaking  on  my 
part  will  be  unfair  to  you  by  putting  an  un- 
certainty into  this  voyage.  There  are  things 
you  cannot  reconcile.  If  I  could  obtain  a 
sketch  of  the  island,  how  was  it  that  I  had  to 
advertise  a  reward  for  discovering  its  situa- 
tion r 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Hiram,  "  I  own  that  that 
there  was  a  puzzler,  and  it  still  is." 

"Then,"  Mr.  Fortescue  went  on,  "what 
could  so  persuade  me  that  the  young  lady  I 
seek  is  on  that  island  as  to  induce  me  to 
go  to  the  great  expense  of  this  voyage,  and 
pass  many  months  on  the  sea  ?  Only  one 
boat  belonging  to  the  Verulam  has  been 
accounted  for,  news  of  the  other  had  not 
reached   England   when   we   sailed,    and   yet 
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you   find   me   so   convinced   of  the   truth   of 
information  coming  from  you  know  not  where, 
that  after  conversing  with  you,   Mr.   Stone, 
I   buy  this  vessel  and  immediately  start  for 
the  Indian  Ocean." 

Hiram's  interest  was  taking  a  new 
character.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
the  clergyman  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind, 
and  not  to  be  suspected,  therefore,  on  that 
head.  It  was  sheer  curiosity  with  him  now, 
and  you  saw  it  in  the  increased  protrusion  of 
his  eyes.  Stone,  imagining  from  Fortescue's 
interrogative  manner,  that  some  answer  was 
expected,  said,  "  I  was  a  bit  puzzled.  I 
reckoned  you  had  got  hold  of  this  here  island 
through  talkin',  and  that  your  grievin'  had  set 
ye  a-fancyin'  your  young  lady  might  be  on  it. 
And  then  I  reckoned  it  was  a  matter  of  health 
likewise.  And  I  also  considered  it  was  no 
business  of  mine  to  ask  questions,  but  simply 
to  head  straight,  as  in  this  way:  you  wanted 
to  know  where  the  island  was  ;  well,  I  told 
yer,  and  why  shouldn't  I  when  I  could  oblige 
ye  and  put  a  pile  o'  money  into  my  pockets 
besides  ?  Next,  how  was  you  to  get  to  the 
island  ?  And  I  told  yer  that  too,  sir,  and  I  was 
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agreeable  to  ship  as  mate.  I'll  not  deny  that 
me  and  Captain  Weeks  has  talked  this  job 
over  without  being  able  to  see  daylight 
through   it." 

"Let  Mr.  Fortescue  speak,  Bill,"  exclaimed 
Hiram. 

"You  have  said,  Mr.  Stone,  that  if  the 
island  had  been  drawn  by  one  who  had 
sketched  it  at  sight,  the  drawing  of  it  I 
showed  you  could  not  be  more  accurate?'* 
said  Mr.  Fortescue  gently,  but  with  an 
expression    of  wistfulness    in    his    face. 

"  According  to  my  recollection  of  it,  sir, 
the  drawin'  of  that  island  is  the  island  itself," 
answered  Stone,  meeting  his  gaze,  steadily. 

"  You  hear  that,  Captain  Weeks  ?" 

"Why,"  responded  Hiram,  "it  was  always 
clear  as  mud  in  a  wine-glass  to  me  that  if  that 
there  drawing  of  the  island  wasn't  like  the 
one  that  Bill  was  cast  away  on,  he  couldn't 
have  spoken  to  it." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  "on  the 
second  night  after  the  Verulam  had  left 
the  Downs  I  dreamed  of  her.  WThat  I 
saw  was  a  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place 
when  she  had  arrived  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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I  saw  her  sailing  along  under  a  bright  sky, 
then  labouring  in  a  tempest,  then  on  fire.  I 
then  beheld  a  boat,  containing  the  young  lady 
I  am  seeking,  alone  under  a  burning  sun  ; 
and  I  afterwards  beheld  the  island  you  were 
wrecked  on,  Mr.  Stone,  and  saw  the  boat 
go  to  pieces  in  the  surf,  and  some  of  her 
occupants  scramble  ashore.  When  I  awoke 
I  found  this,"  said  he,  producing  the  sketch, 
gt  upon  my  table.  I  had  risen  and  drawn  it 
in  my  sleep." 

"  Never  heerd  of  anything  queerer  in  all 
my  life !"  cried  Hiram,  who  had  been  holding 
on  to  the  hair  under  his  chin,  and  staring, 
open-mouthed. 

''It  is  not  likely,"  continued  the  clergyman, 
addressing  Stone,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  that  I  should  have  been  influenced  by  this 
dream  unless  it  had  been  confirmed.  After- 
wards, when  the  news  came  of  the  Verulam 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  I  had  an 
interview  with  her  third  mate  at  Ramsgate, 
and  he  informed  me  that  everything  I  related 
to  him  had  happened  ;  nay,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  supposed  that  someone  who  recollected 
the    particulars  of  the  disaster   more   clearly 
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than  he,  had  told  me  the  story,  for,  of  course, 
I   did   not  tell  him  it  was  a  dream." 

"  Well,"  ejaculated  Hiram,  passing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  "if  this  ain't  a  start, 
too.      Never  heerd  of  anything  queerer !" 

"  And  this  here  island,"  said  Stone,  whose 
complexion  looked  grey  in  the  cabin-light, 
and  who  was  obviously  awed,  "this  here 
island,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  paper 
without  offering  to  touch  it,  "was  what 
you    saw    in    your    vision  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  question  if,  on  awaking  from  my 
sleep,  I  should  have  been  able  to  reproduce 
it  so  accurately  as  you  see  it  here  ;  but 
having  drawn  it  in  my  sleep,  why,  when  I 
looked  at  it,  I  vividly  recalled  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  it  according  to  my  dream  j 
then,  when,  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  had  been  shown 
me  in  my  slumber,  I  felt  that  this  island  must 
have  an  existence,  that  the  people  whose 
boat  had  gone  to  pieces  were  on  it  and  might 
perish  there  if  help  was  not  sent  them,  and  I 
resolved,  when  I  had  ascertained  where  the 
island  lay,  to  seek  it." 

He  paused.      The  two  men  stared  at  him 
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with  faces  full  of  wonder  and  awe.  He  then 
added,  in  a  half-beseeching  manner,  to  which 
his  sorrowful  face  and  soft,  dark,  burning 
eyes  imparted  a  singular  solemnity  : — 

"  Mr.  Stone,  you  know  that  that  island  I 
dreamt  about  is  real  ?" 

''So  help  me  God,  yes!  Mr.  Fortescue,'r 
responded  the  old  sailor,  earnestly. 

"And  being  real,  though  only  dreamt 
about,  and  all  that  happened  to  the  Verulam 
being  real  also,  though  only  dreamt  about 
likewise,  I  ask  you,  Captain  Weeks,  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Stone,  is  there  anything — now  that 
you  know  my  motive  in  making  the  voyage 
— is  there  anything  in  this  adventure  which 
you,  as  God-fearing  men  and  Christian 
seamen,  can  question  as  showing  that  I  am 
not  acting  as  any  other  man  would  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  lady  he  seeks, 
for  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife." 

His  voice  was  broken  as  he  spoke  these 
words,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Hiram  looked  at  Stone,  into  whose  old  eyes 
there  had  come  a  dampness. 

"  I've  heered  of  dreams  in  my  time,"  said 
Hiram,  fetching  a  deep  breath,   "but  nothen 
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curiouser  than  yours,  sir.  Nothen !  That 
there  dream  of  a  man  I  was  shipmates  with 
who  was  stannin'  at  the  wheel  one  night 
when  his  mother  came  along  and  told  him  to 
get  a  Bible  and  look  at  a  verse  in  one  of  the 
Apostle's  h'epistles  whilst  she  held  the  spokes, 
which  he  did  and  found  something  about 
sudden  death  in  it,  and  next  day  he  dropped 
down  dead,  as  true  as  I'm  sitting  here — 
why,  that  dream,  which  I  always  reckoned  the 
wonderfullest  thing  that  ever  happened  at  sea, 
ain't  to  be  compared  with  yours,  sir.  Call  it 
a  wision !  More  like  a  pianerama,  to  my  way 
of  thinking.     Eh,  Bill  ?" 

"Ay,"  answered  Stone,  speaking  slowly 
and  with  feeling,  "but  what  Mr.  Fortescue 
says  is,  '  Ain't  the  wonderful  dream  he  had 
accurate  enough  in  all  respects  and  astonish- 
ing enough  also  to  make  his  undertakin'  this 
woyage  rational  ?'  So  far  as  my  'pinion  is 
asked,  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  the  clergy- 
man, "my  reply  is,  '  It  is.'  An'  I  don't  mind 
telling  of  you,  sir,  that  I  for  one  am  grateful 
for  your  having  spoken  out,  for  it  was  all  as 
thick  as  muck  afore,  scarcely  anything  onder- 
standable  in  it,   whilst  now^ — why,  Lor'  bless 
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my  precious  soul,  what  a  dream  !  enough  to 
shift  a  man's  ballast." 

"Ay,  quite  enough,"  cried  Hiram.  "It's 
all  very  well  for  a  man  to  wish  he  could  see 
ahead  ;  but  I  allow  if  the  power  wur  offered 
him  he'd  say  l  no,'  for  nature's  nature,  an'  who 
wants  to  be  able  to  be  unnatural  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not  ?" 

11  Only  fancy,  seein'  a  h'island  ye  knew 
nothen  about,  and  a-drawin'  of  it  so  cor- 
rectly in  your  sleep  as  to  make  me  know 
what  it  was  soon  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on't !" 
exclaimed  Stone.  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  this 
here's  a  rum  world." 

"  A  bloomin'  rum  world,"  said   Hiram. 

"  I  have  explained  everything  to  you," 
remarked  Fortescue,  "  and  you  two  know 
more  than  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Skinner,  or  any 
other  person  in  this  world  saving  a  gentle- 
man at  Wyloe.  But  it  has  eased  my  mind 
to  take  you  into  my  confidence ;  and  you 
will  now  understand  why  I  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  idea  of  converting  this  voyage  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  pleasure  cruise  on 
this  side  the  Cape." 

"  One     question,     Mr.     Fortescue,"     said 
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Hiram,  standing  up,  "did  you  see  the  lady 
on  the  island — I  mean  in  your  dream,   sir  ?" 

11 1  did — distinctly.  She  was  helped  through 
the  surf  by  a  man  whom  I  knew  in  my  sleep 
to  be  the  Verulam's  boatswain  and  who  will 
prove  to  be  the  same  person,  because  the 
third  mate  informed  me  the  boatswain  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  boats  ;  when  she  landed 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  as  if  in  prayer,  then 
rose  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  me." 

He  had  taxed  himself  beyond  his  powers 
in  saying  this.  In  giving  expression,  to  these 
two  rough  seamen,  to  that  one  overwhelm- 
ing image  which  haunted  him  day  and  night, 
that,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  his  dream, 
had  impelled  him  to  traverse  the  ocean  in 
search  of  his  beloved,  he  had  strained  him- 
self •  to  the  heart ;  one  wild  look  of  appeal 
he  cast  at  old  Stone,  and  then  with  a  deep 
sob  and  a  sort  of  pitiful  farewell  gesture  of 
the  hands  that  was  like  wringing  them,  he 
entered  his  berth. 

The  two  seamen  stood  staring  at  each 
other.  Then  with  a  snuffle  of  the  nose  and 
in  a  low  voice,  Stone  said  : — 

"  What  d'ye  think  of  it,  Hiram  ?" 
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The  skipper  picked  up  his  sextant  and 
brought  his  protruding  eyes  into  a  squint 
upon  the  arch  of  it  ;  then  passing  with  his 
tongue  the  bit  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other,  he  said  : — 

"  You're  an  older  man  than  me,  Bill,  and 
have  seen  more  and  have  thought  more. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"Well,"  replied  Stone,  scratching  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  "  I 
think  this :  Mr.  Fortescue's  to  be  beleft ; 
he's  a  gentleman,  let  alone  being  a  parson  ; 
and's  not  likely  to  tell  a  lie.  My  belief  is 
that  he's  a  pious  man,  mourning  after  his 
lady,  and  that  the  Almighty  God,  to  comfort 
him,  has  spoke  to  him  in  a  dream  and  told 
him  what  to  do." 

"  Ye  believe  that,  do  you  ?"  said  Hiram. 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  believe,"  said  Stone, 
but  not  with  emphasis. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
say  you're  wrong,"  exclaimed  Hiram;  "but 
afore  I  coincides  with  you  I  must  turn-to  and 
think  a  bit.  Tell  ye  where  my  difficulty  lies  : 
if  it  were  a  pretty  general  habit  for  folks  to 
dream  of  things  that  don't  happen  till  months 
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arter,  why,  then,  this  here  wision  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  would  be  right  enough  ;  nc  man 
could  say  it  was  onlikely.  even  if  this  kind  o' 
dream  was  r  ~e  as  airthquakes  or  three  at  a 
birth.  Bill,  ike  old  Jackson's  young  'uns,  or 
them  blazing  stones  which  falls  out  of  the 
sky  ;  even  then,  I  say,  nary  man  could  object 
to  their  bein'  likely.  But  when  it  comes  to 
one  man  being  singled  out  by  the  Lord  as  if 
he  was  the  only  creature  proper  to  be  talked 
to  direct  from  Heaven  and  allowed  to  see 
jest  the  very  thing  that  'ud  keep  him  fretting 
and  wondering  for  years  if  he  didn't  see  it — 
well  !  I  must  think  it  over  ;  it'll  bear  a  spell 
of  thought.  Mind  ye,  Bill,  it's  strange, 
mate  ;  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  my 
time." 

And  so  saying,  he  entered  his  berth  with 
his  sextant,  whilst  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  very 
slowest  of  his  usually  slow  ways,  toiled 
abstractedly  up  the  ladder  on  to  the  deck. 


CHAPTER      II. 

a  fo'ksle  discussion. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  cabin  than  a 
head  with  a  rather  grimy  pale  face  on  it  and 
disordered  hair  and  reddish  eyelashes  popped 
out  of  a  spare  bunk  on  the  port  side,  and, 
after  taking  a  quick  glance  around  was 
followed  by  the  body  and  legs  of  Johnny,  the 
''boy."  This  youth  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  stupid,  but  willing  ;  and  he  was  use- 
ful as  one  of  the  ship's  company,  because 
though  he  hardly  knew  how  to  make  a  long 
splice  he  could  help  to  roll  up  a  sail  and  was 
a  very  good  servant  for  the  cabin,  besides 
being  serviceable  as  a  sort  of  cook's  mate. 
He  had  "all  night  in"  because  he  was  kept 
at  work  all  day,  but  feeling  tired  after  break- 
fast and  guessing  he  would  not  be  missed  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  he  had  sneaked 
into  the  spare  cabin  bunk,  that  was  in  reality 
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a  hole  in  the  side  such  as  you  see  in  smacks, 
with  the  intention  of  merely  resting  his  limbs; 
but  had  fallen  fast  asleep.  He  was  awakened 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  the  two 
men;  when,  realising  his  situation  and  the 
rope's-ending  that  might  follow  his  detection, 
he  lay  breathless,  listening  to  all  that  was 
said.  When  the  mate  left  the  cabin  and 
Hiram  entered  his  berth,  Johnny  tumbled 
out  of  his  bunk  and  went  on  deck  to  see  after 
the  cabin  dinner. 

The  cook  was  a  man  named  Micky  Anson, 
a  fat,  ignorant  person,  irritable  like  most  sea- 
cooks.  His  temper  aboard  the  Golden  Hope 
had  not  been  improved  by  the  smallness  of 
the  galley,  the  want  of  elbow-room,  and  the 
wild  and  lively  motion  of  the  schooner  during 
the  bad  weather,  when,  on  one  occasion,  he 
had  been  washed  out  of  the  caboose  by  a  sea, 
and  when  he  had  been  several  times  scalded 
by  capsized  saucepans.  Whether,  but  for 
the  cook's  temper,  Johnny  would  ever  have 
repeated  a  word  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
cabin,  cannot  be  imagined  ;  but,  on  being 
angrily  assailed  by  Anson  for  "loafing"  and 
neglecting  to  do  his  "bit, "and  the  like,  the 
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lad  said  "  Micky,  s'elp  me  as  I  stand,  I'd  have 
been  here  if  it  warn't  for  a  ghost  story.  I 
heerd  it  in  the  cabin.  I'd  laid  down  in  the 
spare  bunk,  an'  I  fell  asleep  and  was  woke 
up  by  the  old  man  and  the  mate  and  the 
parson  comin'  below  ;  the  parson  he  tarned- 
to  and  giv'  'em  a  yarn  about  a  ghost.  Micky, 
s'elp  me,  it  were  enough  to  make  a  man's 
hair  feel  as  if  it  were  stiff  with  fat.  He  wur 
a  long  time  yarnin',  and  then  they  cleared 
out  an'  aft  I  come."  So  saying,  he  seized 
hold  of  some  plates  that  were  to  be  cleaned 
and  began  to  make  a  mighty  rattle  with  them 
in  a  metal-pail,  full  of  water. 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  cook,  "of  course  you  was 
layin'  down.  You're  always  a-layin'  down. 
It's  gutter-jumpers  arter  your  pattern  as 
are  makin'  sailors  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world.  Good  mind  to  round  on  ye  to  the 
ole  man,"  he  exclaimed,  opening  the  oven 
door  to  scowl  at  a  meat  pie.  "It's  your 
thick  skin  what  makes  you  insensible  to 
nautical  feelings,  and  you'll  never  feel  like 
a  seafarin'  man  till  that  there  skin  has  been 
thinned  by  a  course  of  ridin'  down.  Ghosts ! 
If  there  was  e'er  a  thinQf  of  the  kind  in  this 
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schooner,  damme,  if  I  wouldn't  be  at  the  cost 
of  making  him  a  present  of  the  sharpest  fork 
on  that  shelf  there,  on  the  understandin'  that 
he  haunted  ye  about  with  it  and  kept  all  on 
jabbing  of  you  till  I  told  him  to  stop." 

"  Micky,"  cried  the  lad,  who  was  now  red 
in  the  face  with  the  exertions  he  was  putting 
into  his  task  of  cleaning  and  rubbing,  "  s'elp 
me,  if  the  parson's  yarn  warn't  enough  to 
make  me  wish  I  was  home  agin.  Why,  this 
woyage  ain't  a  woyage  at  all.  We're  a 
sailin'  in  search  of  a  ghost.  Ye  should  have 
heard  the  mate  grunt  when  he  was  told  it, 
and  th'  ole  man  kep  on  saying,  '  Well,  this  is 
a  start !  This  do  beat  my  time  !'  And  when 
the  parson  was  gone  the  skipper  asks  the 
mate  what  he  thinks,  and  the  mate  he  says  it 
must  be  all  true  'cos  the  parson's  too  pious  to 
tell  a  lie." 

4i  What's  all  true  ?  What  are  you  a-jawin' 
about  ?  Who's  goin'  to  hear  you  whilst  you 
makes  that  bloomin'  noise  ?"  cried  the  cook, 
whose  curiosity  was  now  excited. 

"  What's  all  true  ?  Why,  what  the  parson 
told  the  skipper  and  the  mate,"  replied 
Johnny.      "He  says  there's  a  female  ghost 
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situated  on  a  island  in  the  H'indian  Ocean, 
and  this  woyage  is  to  fetch  her."  The  cook 
flourished  a  frying-pan,  whilst  Johnny,  cower- 
ing and  dodging  behind  his  uplifted  arm, 
roared  out,  "  S'elp  me  the  Lord,  it's  true, 
Micky.  The  ghost  came  to  the  parson  and 
says:  T'm  on  the  island  what  Mr.  Stone's  got 
the  calculations  of;'  and  she  writ  down  a 
likeness  of  the  island  and  pretended  that  the 
parson  had  done  it  ;  and  then  the  parson 
he  sees  the  drawin'  and  likewise  the  ghost 
a-stretchin'  out  of  her  arms  to  him,  and  so  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  go  and  fetch  her,  and 
here  we  are  a-going !" 

The  cook  looked  attentively  at  the  lad, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  too  much  of  a  fool 
to  be  capable  of  inventing  such  a  story  as 
this,  exclaimed,  "  Just  say  that  over  agin, 
will  yer?"  The  youth  did  so.  "Ye  mean 
to  say  that  the  parson  told  the  cap'n  and 
mate  that  a  female  ghost  wrote  down  a 
likeness  of  an  island  and  informed  him  that 
she  was  on  it,  and  that  this  voyage  was 
meant  to  fetch  her  ?"  said  the  cook,  knitting 
his  brows  and  looking  at  Johnny  with  an 
expression  in  his  eye  that  caused  the  lad  to 
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respond    with     astonishing     rapidity,     "  Ay, 

Micky,  and  if  it  ain't  true,  may  I ,"  and 

he   hoped   that   all   sorts   of  fearful    physical 
afflictions  would  smite  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  cook,  beginning  to  bustle 
about  afresh,  but  in  a  rather  abstracted  manner, 
"  if  the  parson's  motive  be  what  you  say  it  is, 
then  this  here's  a  woyage  I  for  one  never 
signed  articles  for.  But  aft  with  yer  now  ; 
get  the  cloth  laid,"  and  he  made  as  if  he 
would  lift  his  foot,  on  which  the  youth  ran 
out. 

It  being  the  captain's  watch  on  deck,  and 
consequently  William  Breeches'  watch  below, 
for  William  was  in  the  mate's  watch, 
Breeches  comes  to  the  galley  for  a  light 
for  his  pipe. 

"  William,"  says  the  cook,  "what  was  in 
your  head,  mate,  when  you  signed  articles 
for  this  here  woyage  ?" 

Breeches  surveys  him  leisurely,  and 
answers,    "  Seventy    bob    a    month,    Micky." 

"Ay,"  says  the  cook,  "that's  right  enough; 
but  what  was  the  destination  given  ye  ?" 

11  Why,"  says  Breeches,  leaning  in  the 
doorway    and    taking    a    look    at    what    the 
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watch  on  deck  were  doing,  "a  h'island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  warn't  it?  I've  signed 
on  for  a  good  many  woyages  in  my  time, 
but  somehow  I've  never  caught  myself  taking 
notice  of  where  we're  bound  till  we  gets 
there." 

''What  d'ye  say,"  exclaims  the  cook,  "of 
the  parson  buying  this  here  schooner  to 
fetch  a  ghost  off  the  island  we're  bound  to  ?" 

"Git  out,"  says  Breeches. 

"Well,"  says  the  cook,  "it's  Johnny's 
yarn."  And  here  he  relates  how  the  lad  came 
to  overhear  the  conversation  in  the  cabin, 
exaggerating  the  youth's  version  of  course, 
and  embellishing  it  with  several  original 
touches. 

"If  it's  true,  it's  blazing  queer,"  says 
Breeches. 

"Ah,"  says  the  cook,  "and  the  more  you 
think  of  it  the  likelier  it  is.  What  does  a 
parson  want  to  sail  to  a  h'island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  for,  that's  got  no  name,  eh  ? 
Just  ask  yourself  that,  William.  It  ain't 
for  trafficking  ;  there's  no  barterin'  Thames* 
ballast,  anyways ;  no  fear  of  it's  being  for 
slaving  and   the  likes   o'   that.      Parsons  are 
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all  very  well,  but  it's  sartin  their  dealings 
is  with  what  ye  can't  see  ;  and  if  there's  to 
be  anything  what  may  be  called  speeritooal- 
like  mucked  up  in  this  woyage,  unbeknown 
to  us  and  not  down  in  the  articles,  I  for  one 
shall  want  to  know  what  the  capt'n  has  to 
say  upon  it." 

Well,  of  course,  language  of  this  kind 
ended  in  making  the  two  fellows  look  at  each 
other  with  faces  as  long  as  "a  wet  ham- 
mock," to  use  the  language  of  the  sea,  and 
when  Breeches  had  smoked  his  pipe  out  and 
descended  into  the  forecastle,  it  was  not  to 
"turn  in,"  but  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard 
to  Martin  Goldsmith  and  Henry  Sawyer, 
who  sat  on  their  chests  mending  their 
clothes,  the  remaining  man  of  the  watch,  Joe 
Hall,  ordinary  seaman,  being  in  his  bunk  and 
loudly  snoring  there. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  watches  to  get 
supper  together,  and  shortly  before  four  bells 
(six  o'clock)  the  men,  having  finished  the 
meal,  were  on  the  forecastle,  for  the  evening 
was  beautiful,  the  wind  warm,  and  the  sun 
descending  in  such  splendour  that  you  would 
have  thought  yourself  in  parallels  higher  than 
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those  of  the  Shetlands  to  have  seen  the 
bright  flames  gushing  out  of  the  hazy  crim- 
son vortex  and  the  lines  of  ribbed  clouds 
robed  in  gold  and  orange  and  pink  and  scar- 
let, with  the  sky  a  most  delicate  dim  green 
between  them,  and  the  sea  coming  with  a 
bright  copper  glare  upon  it  out  of  the  west, 
and  sweeping  with  the  heavens  into  dark 
blue  into  the  east.  There  never  was  a  more 
peaceful  picture  than  the  schooner  made  at 
that  hour.  Steeped  in  the  flowing  western 
glory  the  full  bosoms  of  her  canvas  were 
tinged  with  orange,  while  in  the  concavities 
which  faced  the  east,  whence  the  wind  was 
blowing  as  though  the  fevered  breath  of  the 
African  desert  were  mingled  in  the  freshness 
and  sweetness  it  gathered  from  the  ocean  in 
its  flight,  in  those  concavities  the  shadows 
lay  like  the  blue  dusk  of  evening,  thus  fur- 
nishing an  exquisite  contrast  to  an  eye  so 
situated  as  to  embrace  both  the  convexities 
and  hollows  of  the  sails.  There  was  nothing 
in  sight  the  wide  waters  round.  Mr.  For- 
tescue  and  Hiram  were  drinking  tea  on  deck, 
Stone  was  below.  In  the  bows  were  the 
crew,  sitting  on  the  windlass-end  or  leaning 
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against  the  weather  rail,  the  cook  and 
Johnny  in  the  midst  of  them,  apparently 
yarning,  or,  as  Hiram  would  sometimes 
fancy,  arguing,  when  he  cast  his  glance  for- 
ward, but  speaking  low  with  askant  looks  aft. 
It  was  the  first  dog  watch  ;  and  they  had  the 
second  yet  to  go  through  before  they  settled 
down  to  night  duty  or  repose.  The  whole 
length  of  the  schooner  was  between  Weeks 
and  his  men  ;  but  if  this  were  not  enough  so 
to  subdue  the  voices  of  the  crew  as  to  render 
their  words  inaudible  aft,  there  was  the 
swinging  of  canvas  aloft  as  the  Golden  Hope 
rolled,  the  sounds  of  water  disturbed  and 
moving  over  the  side,  small  straining  and 
chafing  noises,  and  besides,  Captain  Hiram 
conversed  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  though  no 
reference  was  made  between  them  to  what 
had  passed  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  otherwise  on  the  forecastle,  where 
the  account  that  had  been  given  to  the  cook 
by  Johnny  was  being  gravely  discussed. 

"  Mates,"  said  Breeches,  feeling  in  his 
trousers'  pockets  for  a  pipe,  "what  seems 
to  me  the  queerest  part  of  this  job  is,  that 
if  that  there  Johnny's  yarn  is  true,  it's  plain 
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that  the  capt'n  and  the  mate  didn't  know 
any  more  nor  us  what  was  the  motive  of 
this  woyage." 

11  That's  what  strikes  me  as  the  rummiest 
part,  too,"  said  Tim  Duck,  a  saucy-looking, 
somewhat  merry-faced  seaman  of  thirty.  "The 
parson  evidently  got  to  windward  of  the  old 
man  afore  sailing,  and  now  we're  a  fortnight 
out  and  the  truth's  told,  the  skipper  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"If  he  wants  adwisin'  I'm  game  for  one," 
remarked  the  cook. 

11  Who  says  he  dunno  what  to  do?"  asked 
Martin  Goldsmith.  "  He  don't  look  much 
disturbed.  I  allow  his  face  couldn't  be  much 
longer  than  it  is,  but  if  there's  any  h'inward 
capsizal  in  a  man  ye're  not  going  to  see  him 
smiling  and  appearing  h'easy  like  Hiram 
there,  as  if  he'd  got  the  young  woman  he's 
a-courting  on  his   knee." 

"  Dessay  it's  mere  acting,"  said  young  Joe 
Hall.  "There's  too  many  skippers  knockin' 
about  ashore,  bullies,  for  Hiram  to  turn  to 
and  say  he  warn't  goin'  to  sail  the  schooner 
to  a  haunted  island." 

"  Johnny,"  said  Breeches,  in  a  severe  voice, 
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"d'ye  mean  to  say  that  the  parson  told  the 
skipper  and  Bill  that  there  was  a  ghost  on  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  we  was 
bound  out  to  fetch  it?  Just  think.  You're 
more'n  half  a  fool,  recollect,  and  afore  you 
jumps  down  my  throat  with  a  screeching 
'yes!'  just  overhaul  what  mind  you've  got 
and  see  if  you  ain't  mistook." 

"  Fool  or  no  fool,"  answered  the  boy,  ,(  I'll 
tell  yer,  if  you  was  to  hold  me  over  the  rail 
and  say  you'd  let  go  if  I  answered  '  yes '  to 
what  you've  asked,  I'd  say  'yes.'  D'ye  think 
I  can'tTiear  ?  S'elp  me,  as  I'm  sitting,  what 
the  parson  said  was,  a  ghost  wrote  down  a 
h'island  for  him — a  female  ghost — and  says 
she  was  on  it  and  she  opened  her  arms  to  the 
parson  and  the  parson  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  her.  An'  here  we  are  a-goin'  ! 
'Twarn't  only  that,  neither.  The  ghost  made 
the  parson  see  the  ship  blazing  up  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  him  being  in  England.  And 
the  skipper  he  talked  of  a  ghost  as  come  to  a 
ship's  wheel  and  made  a  chap  there  fetch  a 
Bible,  and  next  day  he  drops  down  dead. 
There  was  nothen  I  didn't  hear,  fool  or  no 
fool,    William." 
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"  Well,"  said  Henry  Sawyer,  with  an  un- 
easy glance  aft  at  the  clergyman  and  a  kind 
of  writhe  on  the  hatch  he  was  sitting  on, 
"l  if  Johnny  ain't  blundering,  the  look-out 
of  this  woyage  is  the  oncomfortablest  a 
respectable  sailor  could  sign  for.  Why, 
slaving  'ud  be  better  than  ghost-hunting, 
damme." 

"  What's  a  ghost  like?"  said  the  cook. 
"  Anybody  ever  see  a  ghost  ?" 

11  Did  the  parson  tell  the  capt'n  what  the 
ghost  was   like  ?"   inquired   Goldsmith. 

"  No,"  answered  Johnny.  "  It  wor  some- 
thing as  put  it's  arms  out." 

"Well,"  said  Duck,  "that's  what  ghosts 
do.  "  I've  seen  'em  represented  in  the 
theayter.  They  comes  up  out  of  the  holes 
under  the  stage,  and  points  and  talks  with 
their  arms.  They  never  speaks.  There's 
no  good  in  sayin',  as  Sam  did,  there  airit 
no  ghosts ;  'cause  if  they'd  never  been 
wisible  how  could  they  be  drawed,  and 
how  could  play-hacters  dress  up  like  'em  ?" 

4 'What  I  said  was  that  no  man  ever  yet 
see  a  ghost,"  exclaimed  Sam  Wilks,  an 
ordinary  seaman.      "  A  ghost's  a  man's  soul, 
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and  my  father  believed  that  when  souls  was 
liberated  they  got  blowed  about  till  they 
brought  up,  but  no  man  ever  saw  a  soul. 
Why.  if  it  was  something  ye  could  look  at, 
every  time  a  chap  died  you'd  see  his  soul 
rlyin'   away." 

"  Tell  yer  what  it  is.  mates,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "  you  may  say  it  ought  to  be 
middlin'  warm  in  these  parts,  but  it's  blasted 
cold  to  my  notion.'' 

"  Light  a  pipe,"  said   Duck. 

"Jimmy,"  said  Breeches,  meaning  Kitts, 
who  was  at  the  helm,  "told  me  this  after- 
noon that  he  was  shipmates  with  a  man 
who  knew  a  sailor  that  had  murdered  a 
young  person  he  was  keepin'  company  with. 
He  hid  the  body  and  sailed  away,  but  the 
girl  went  with  him.  If  he  jumped  aloft  she 
was  on  the  footrope  alongside  of  him.  If 
he  took  the  wheel  she'd  he  holding  the  lee 
spokes.  If  he  looked  over  the  side  he'd 
see  her  in  the  water.  When  he  came  home 
she  stepped  on  to  the  quay  with  him,  and 
Jimmy  said  that  his  mate  told  him  that 
when  the  man  stepped  over  the  side  the 
young    person  made  him   take  a  coach   and 
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go  down  to  where  her  body  was  and  dig 
it  up  and  look  at  it,  which  he  did,  and  then 
she  made  him  take  the  coach  back  again 
and  go  to  the  police  and  tell  'em  he  had 
murdered   her." 

"Conscience  is  the  name  of  that  there 
ghost,"  said    Duck. 

44  Conscience  be  blowed  !"  cried  Breeches. 
"  Mean  to  tell  me  a  man  as  can  murder  a 
young  woman's  got  any  conscience  ?" 

11  Look  here  !"  said  the  cook.  44  What 
I'm  a-thinking  of  is  this.  What's  this  here 
woyage  about  ?"  There  was  a  short  silence. 
"Whether,"  continued  the  cook,  "ghosts  is 
to  be  believed  in  or  to  be  denied  of,  /  don't 
mean  to  take  a  hand  in  searching  after  them. 
If  Johnny  here  ain't  a  liar,  that  parson  there's 
gone  and  bought  this  hooker  'spressly  to  find 
out  a  h'island  on  which  something  that  came 
to  him  when  he  was  a-bed  said  it  lived.  I  for 
one  didn't  sign  for  a  job  of  this  kind,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  speak  to  the 
captain,  and  larn  from  the  captain  hisself 
what  his  motives  are." 

At  this  moment  Stone,  who  had  been 
eating  his  supper  in  the  cabin — the  last  meal 
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on  board  ship  is  always  called  supper  though 
ashore  it  would  be  called  tea — came  on  deck 
and  took  a  turn  or  two  along  the  gangway. 
first  casting  a  glance  aloft,  then  running  his 
eye  round  the  sea  till  he  came  to  the  sinking 
sun  that  was  then  a  truly  glorious  spectacle 
of  flame  and  colour,  insomuch  that  the  mere 
reflection  of  it  in  the  sea  yielded  a  score  of 
shining  and  exquisite  tints  from  the  burning 
red  on  the  horizon  to  the  delicate  amber 
that  came  sifting  through  the  water  to  the 
schooner's  side,  where  it  died  out  and  left  the 
sea  on  the  port  beam  a  rich  violet.  This  the 
old  sailor  stood  gazing  at  for  some  moments 
with  the  sort  of  reverence  in  his  face  that  the 
grandeurs  and  beauties  of  nature  excite  in 
plain  and  simple  minds,  after  which  his  eve 
was  taken  bv  the  crew  talking  together  on 
the  forecastle.  It  was  immediately  evident 
to  him  that  they  had  got  under  weigh  with 
some  topic  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and 
observing  that  they  all  looked  towards  him 
as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  speak,  he  quietly 
walked  forward  with  a  careless  glance  at  the 
fore-topsail,  as  if  his  idea  was  to  see  that  all 
was   right   that    way,    until    he   came    to    the 
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windlass-end  where  he  stood  lightly  looking 
round  him. 

"  Mr.  Stone,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  cook, 
"could  ye  tell  us  what  this  here  woyage  is 
undertaken  for  ?" 

"Undertaken  for!"  answered  Stone,  startled 
by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  also  at 
a  loss,  instantly  noticed  by  the  men,  who 
exchanged  glances.  "  Why,  why,  d'ye  mean 
to  say  you  don't  remember  what  you  signed 
for  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  cook;  "I  signed  for 
the  woyage  from  the  port  of  London  to  a 
h'island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  back.  We 
was  to  go  out  and  return  in  ballast,  and  I 
understood  it  wur  to  be  a  sort  of  pleasure 
cruise,  a  kinder  yachtin'  job." 

"  That's  it,  Micky,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith, 
who  of  all  the  men  had  apparently  been 
rendered  the  most  uncomfortable  by  Johnny's 
story. 

"Well,"  cried  Stone,  "and  who  said  it 
ain't  to  be  a  sorter  pleasure  cruise,  a  kinder 
yachtin'  job,  as  you  call  it,  eh  ?  What  dye 
suppose  the  object  is — piracy  ?  If  that  were 
it  you  may  reckon  we'd  need   more   muscle 
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than  what's  to  be  got  out  o'  the  likes  of  that 
suet,"  pointing  to  the  fat  arms  of  the  cook. 

11  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mr.  Stone,"  said 
Breeches,  "  We've  larnt  that  there's  some- 
thing soopernat'ral,  as  the  savin'  is,  in  the 
parson's  intentions,  and,  though  I  don't 
believe  in  ghosts  myself,  I'm  not  agoin'  to 
help  in  any  job  I  can't  see  daylight 
through." 

"  Ghosts  ?"  cried  old  Stone,  "  what  are 
you  talkin'  about  ?  Who's  been  a-jawin'  to 
you  about  ghosts  ?" 

"  Callin'  names  and  insulting  of  people 
ain't  answering  questions,"  said  the  cook, 
viciously.  "  Will  you  please  tell  us  what 
this   here  woyage   is   undertaken    for  ?" 

The  men  again  noticed  the  disconcerted 
expression  in  the  old  chap's  face.  He 
glanced  aft,  and,  observing  that  Mr.  Fortescue 
had  left  the  deck,  motioned  to  Hiram,  who 
was  watching  the  crew  as  though  he  had 
now  guessed  that  something  more  than  mere 
"yarning"  was  keeping  the  fellows  together. 
As  the  captain  walked  forward  in  strides  as 
long  as  a  tragedian's,  the  eye  would  have 
been  taken  by  the  lovely  sea-piece  of  that 
vol.   11.  e 
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moment,  the  airy  splendour  in  the  west,  the 
velvet-like  blue  in  the  east,  the  ocean-line 
going  round  in  a  soft  sweep  of  indigo  till  it 
met  the  dying  glory  where  it  was  reflected, 
the  sails  of  the  schooner  standing  brilliant  as 
white  plumage  against  the  pure  windward 
dusk,  the  little  crowd  of  men  forward  where 
the  windlass  was  and  where  the  foremast 
rose  yellow,  with  its  black  shrouds  and  snow- 
like cloths,  to  the  golden  shining,  and  the 
sand-coloured  deck  aft  tenanted  by  a  solitary 
figure  at  the  tiller. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  said  Hiram. 

"Why,"  responded  Stone,  "here's  Bill 
Breeches  askin'  if  there  ain't  something 
soopernatural  in  this  woyage  ;  talkin'  about 
ghosts  and  the  likes  of  such  stuff;  and  here's 
Micky  Anson  inquirin'  what  it  is  he  signed 
for." 

"  I  know  what  I  signed  for,  capt'n," 
answered  the  cook,  "and  I  likewise  know 
what   I   didn't  sign  for." 

"Look  here  !"  interrupted  Hiram.  "What's 
the  matter  ?     That's  what  /  want  to  know." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  yer  what's  the  matter," 
responded  Breeches.     "You  an'  the  parson  an' 
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Mr.  Stone  here  had  a  private  conversation 
in  the  cabin  at  noon." 

"  Well  ?"  thundered  Hiram. 

11  Well,"  continued  Breeches,  easing  down 
his  defiant  manner  a  bit  in  the  teeth  of  the 
skipper's  resolute,  frowning  stare,  "we  onder- 
stand  that  the  parson  gave  you  a  varsion  of 
his  reason  in  buyin'  this  wessel  and  sailing  of 
her  to  the  H 'indie  Ocean  that  was  as  unbe- 
known to  you  and  Mr.  Stone  as  it  was  to  us." 

"  Well  ?"  shouted  Hiram. 

"Well,"  proceeded  Breeches.  "What  we 
are  informed  is,  that  a  ghost  appeared  to 
the  parson  and  wrote  down  a  h'island  and 
said  she  was  upon  it,  and  she  begged  of  him 
to  come  by  h'opening  her  arms  out  to  him, 
and  that's  why  he  bought  the  schooner.  I 
tell  ver,"  said  the  man,  waxing  defiant  again 
and  seeking  encouragement  in  the  looks  of 
the  men  around  him,  "  that  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts.  I  don't  know  nothen  about  'em  and 
don't  want  to.  But  we're  agreed  that  parsons 
are  people  as  may  get  hold  o'  notions  which 
plain  sailors  would  rather  not  help  'em  to 
carry  out,  d'ye  see,  capt'n?    An'  if  so  be " 

Hiram  and  Stone  had  been  staring^  atweach 
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other.  The  former  at  this  point  yelled  out,. 
"  Who  told  you  that  we  had  a  private  con- 
versation in  the  cabin  ?" 

The  cook  said,  "Johnny." 

Hiram  stretched  forth  his  long  arm  and 
collared  the  youth  with  fingers  like  steel 
hooks.  "  How  did  yer  know  we  had  a 
private  conversation  in  the  cabin?"  he  roared. 

The  lad's  knees  knocked  each  other  as  he 
replied,  "  I  was  a  bit  tired  and  I  tarned  into 
the  spare  bunk,  an'  when  you  an'  the  parson 
an'  the  mate  come  down  I — I  lay  still — not 
choosin' — bein'  afeared — hi  !  hi  !"  It  was 
bound  to  come,  and  for  a  long  minute  Johnny 
was  cutting  wild  capers  to,  and  raising 
boisterous  shouts  over,  a  regular  downright 
old-fashioned  rope's-ending,  all  of  the  olden 
time. 

The  crew,  accepting  this  as  a  matter  of 
course,  waited  with  impatience  for  Hiram  to 
recover  his  breath.  The  first  words  he  said 
were,   "  Breeches,  you're  an  old  fool." 

"What  d'ye  call  me  that  for?"  cried  the 
man. 

"  Out  of  politeness,  you  old  scaramouch. 
Why,  if  I   wras  to  give  ye  all  the  names  you 
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desarve  you'd  have  more  titles  than  the 
Emperor  of  Chaney.  To  think  of  a  man  of 
your  age  talkin'  about  ghosts.  Why,  what 
do  you  call  yourself?     A  man  ?" 

"What's  this  here  woyage  about?"  de- 
manded the  cook. 

11  About?"  exclaimed  Hiram,  with  extra- 
ordinary scorn,  "  about  ?  Think  of  a  cook,  a 
cook,  asking  nautical  questions  and  expecting 
answers !  Look  here,  my  lads,  and  let 
Breeches  and  Micky  listen  to  me.  The 
Werulam  was  a  H'east  Indieman.  She  was 
burnt  in  the  H'indian  Ocean.  There  was  a 
lady  aboard  of  her  as  Mr.  Fortescue  was  to 
marry.  He  dreamt  that  the  wessel  was 
burnt  and  that  the  lady  who  was  in  one  of 
the  boats  reached  an  island  that  Mr.  Stone 
here  was  cast  away  upon.  He  disbelieved  his 
dream  till  he  heard  that  the  ship  had  been 
burnt,  and  then  when  he  comes  to  larn  that 
the  island  he  dreamt  about  was  a  real  place 
and  that  Stone  knew  it,  he  says  to  himself, 
1  This  here  wision  may  have  come  from 
Heaven.  Who  knows,  since  what  I  dreamt 
was  true,  that  the  lady  I  see  in  my  dream 
upon  this  island  mayn't  h'actually  be  there  ? 
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I  love  her  ;  she  was  to  have  been  my  wife. 
I'll  spend  what  money  I've  got  in  a  schooner 
and  sail  to  this  here  island,  and  I'll  trust  to 
Almighty  God,  if  so  be  my  dream's  correct, 
that  we  shan't  be  too  late  to  preserve  her 
life.'     My  lads,  what's  onreasonable  in  this  ?" 

The  crimson  gloom  that  was  now  upon  the 
sea  and  sky  was  a  good  light  to  study  the 
faces  of  the  men  in  as  they  listened  to 
Hiram,  for  it  deepened  every  line  and  added 
another  shade  to  the  bronze  on  the  cheek, 
though  it  had  its  mellowing  influence,  too, 
specially  noticeable  in  old  Stone's  face, 
whose  earnestness  was  softened  irto  pathos 
by  it. 

"There  are  husbands  among  ye,  I  dare- 
say," continued  Hiram,  "and  some,  I  doubt 
not,  has  sweethearts.  Besides,  ye're  all 
English,  ay,  even  Micky  Anson's  English  ; 
and  if  there's  any  man  here  as  considers  Mr. 
Fortescue's  detarmination  to  see  if  the  end 
of  his  dream  ain't  as  true  as  the  beginning 
proved  to  be — if  there's  any  man  here  as  can 
see  anything  soopernatural  and  not  onder- 
standable  in  the  gent's  seekin'  of  his  love 
where  he  believes  her  to  be  cast  away,  then 
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all  I  can  say  is,  he  must  be  the  onnaturalest 
character  and  the  worst  scowbanker  as  ever 
signed  articles  for  a  lovely  ship  and  a  beauti- 
ful woyage." 

Thus  speaking  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
men  with  a  challenging  stare  at  each. 

11  Then  ye  mean  to  say,"  observed 
Breeches,  "that  what  Johnny  took  an* 
brought  forward's  a  lie  ?" 

"  Yes — a  lie  as  big  as  he  is  ;  a  lie  as  big 
as  you  and  him  and  the  cook  is,"  cried 
Stone.  ''What's  your  idea  of  the  clergy- 
man's h'intellect  that  you  should  suppose  he's 
capable  of  goin'  a  ghost-huntin '?  D'ye  sup- 
pose that  an  educated  man  like  him.  a  man 
that  Sunday  after  Sunday  teaches  folks  with 
ten  times  more  brains  than  you  things  that 
they  don't  know  nothen  about — d'ye  imagine 
he's  to  be  set  right  by  the  likes  o'  you  ?" 

"There  was  nothing  mentioned  about  our 
seekin'  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  takin'  the 
parson's  young  woman  off  it,"  exclaimed 
Duck.  "  There  was  nothing  said  about  it  in 
the  articles." 

"The  woyage  was  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  back,   anyway,"  cried    Hiram,   "touching 
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at  an  island  there.  Ye'll  allow  that."  There 
was  a  general  murmur  of  assent.  "  Very 
well,"  continued  Hiram,  speaking  with  excite- 
ment, "  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  we  was 
to  find  a  countrywoman  of  ours  upon  that 
island,  or  any  shipwrecked  sailors  belonging 
to  the  Verulam  or  any  other  wessel,  I  should 
like  to  know,"  he  cried  in  his  huskiest  voice 
and  with  a  stern  roll  of  his  eyes  over  the 
men,  "  if  there's  e'er  a  seaman  here  as  would 
say,  '  I'm  not  agoin'  to  rescue  that  there 
woman  or  them  there  men  because  it's  a 
job    I    didn't   sign   for  ?'  " 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  or.ly  by  the 
flap  of  a  sail  as  the  schooner  rolled  to 
leeward  and  the  rippling  of  water  at  the 
stem.  Some  bright  stars  were  shining  in 
the  dark  eastern  blue,  but  westwards  it  was 
still  a  rusty  hectic  among  the  lines  of  clouds, 
whose  skirts  were  blackening  to  the  night 
though  their  brows  still  held  traces  of  the 
glory  that  was  deep  down  behind  the  sea. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Goldsmith,  hammer- 
ing at  a  flint  for  his  tinder-box,  "if  you  put  it 
in  that  way,  capt'n,  it's  right  enough.  Ne'er 
a    man    here,    I    s'pose,    believes    in   ghosts, 
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h'objects  ye  can  see  and  yet  walk  through 
without  feelin'  of  'em.  And  our  wish  to  hear 
what  you  had  to  say  about  the  yarn  Johnny 
lay  and  listened  to,  wasn't  because  we  was 
such  cussed  fools  as  to  reckon  we  was 
actually  bound  out  to  bring  home  a  ghost, 
but  because  none  of  us  not  having  much 
acquaintance  with  what  goes  on  in  parsons 
minds,  we  agreed  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing uncommon  hidden  from  us  in  this 
voyage,   and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was." 

"Well,  ye  have  the  truth,"  said  Stone. 
"  And  I'll  go  a  bit  furder  with  you  yet,  mates, 
— the  capt'n  here'll  bear  me  out — the  reason 
why  the  clergyman  didn't  tell  us  afore  we 
started  that  he  had  dreamt  the  lady  he  was 
to  be  spliced  to  was  on  the  island,  was  'cause 
he  was  afraid  of  beinof  sneered  at.  Ain't  that 
a  likely  thing  in  a  man?  Why,  I've  known 
chaps  afraid  to  say  their  prayers — actually 
ashamed  to  ask  for  God's  blessin'  upon  them 
and  those  they've  left  at  home — for  fear 
they'd  be  laughed  at  by  their  mates,  choosin' 
rather  to  put  aside  God's  love  than  be  jeered 
at  by  the  meanest  of  his  creatures." 

"  Well,     that's     true     enough,"     grumbled 
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Breeches.  "  I  myself  have  had  feelin's  I 
shouldn't  ha'  liked  to  talk  about,  'specially 
when  my  boy  was  drownded." 

"It's  all  that  bloomin'  Johnny!"  cried  Joe 
Hall.  "  If  he'd  told  the  cook  the  truth 
there'd  ha'  been  nothen  said.  But  who 
was  going  to  know  what  we  was  bound 
out  for  when  that  chap  comes  along  with 
his  yarns  about  ghosts  and  sperrits  on  an 
island  waiting  for  the  schooner  to  take  'em 
off?" 

"And  I  ain't  sure,  Micky,"  said  Sawyer, 
turning  upon  the  cook,  "  that  the  yarn 
wasn't  aggravated  by  your  way  of  relating 
of  it." 

"  I'll  swear,"  cried  Johnny,  who  stood 
cowering  behind  the  foremast,  "that  I 
never  said  nothing  about  the  ghost's  h'eyes 
bein'  like  ridin'  lamps  for  brightness.  Yet 
Micky  made  that  out.  S'elp  me,  skipper, 
it  wur  Micky's  temper  as  forced  me  to 
'splain  why  I  hadn't  come  forrard  afore,  or 
rather  than  ha'  said  a  word  about  the  par- 
son's yarn  I'd  ha'  been "  and  here,  as  was 

apparently  his  custom,  he  expressed  himself 
willing   to    incur    all    sorts    of   frightful    and 
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horrible  calamities,  such  as  being  struck 
blind  and  the  like.  This  the  cook  answered 
by  calling  Johnny  many  offensive  names. 
But  the  crew  now  saw  how  it  was  :  there 
was  nothing  more  to  argue  about.  Besides, 
it  would  be  eight  bells  before  long  and 
time  for  the  men  who  had  the  first  watch 
below  to  think  of  turning  in. 

"A  queer  notion  for  them  to  have  got 
into  their  heads,"  said  Hiram  to  Stone  as 
they  walked  aft.  "  Better  say  nothen  about 
it  to  Mr.  Fortescue ;  it  might  make  him 
oneasy." 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Stone. 

"  I  dunno  that  I'm  sorry  it's  happened 
either,"  said  Hiram.  "If  the  woyage  was 
puzzlin'  to  us  aft  it  was  bound  to  be  puzzlin' 
forwards  ;  but  now  its  onderstandable  to  all 
hands,  at  least,  onderstandable  from  the 
curate's  way  of  looking  at  it.  Mind  ye,  Bill, 
what  I  said  to  the  men  don't  prove  that  I 
cease  to  consider  the  whole  bilin'  of  this  start 
amazin'ly  soopernat'ral,  as  Breeches  rightly 
calls  it.  I've  been  turning  it  over  all  the 
afternoon,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  here  woyage  must  be  regarded  as  a 
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whim  put  into  the  gent's  mind  by  his  dream. 
If  the  bearin's  of  your  island  are  correctly 
given  we  shall  find  it  right  enough.  But  that's 
all  ;  nothen  else  but  the  island,  if  it  ain't  a 
savidge  or  two  !" 

"  Well,  we'll  have  to  find  that  out  by 
waitin',"  said  Stone.  "  My  view  is,  that 
since  as  much  as  he  could  find  out  about  his 
dream  tarned  out  true  the  other  part'll  be 
true  likewise.  Ye  know,  Hiram,  that  there's 
no  nonsensical  piety  about  me.  What  I 
believes  in  I  keeps  to  myself  unless  I'm  asked 
to  speak.  My  notion  is  that  one  soul's  quite 
enough  for  a  man  to  look  arter  in  this  world, 
an'  that  if  he  consarns  himself  with  other 
people's  souls  he  stands  to  let  his  own  go 
adrift.  So,  touchin'  this  here  dream,  I  don't 
want  to  h'argue  as  if  I  was  some  convarted 
retired  sea  captain,  who  makes  friends  with 
parsons  in  th'  hope  of  gettin'  a  hoist  into  a 
berth  ashore  through  'em  ;  all  that  I  desire 
to  say  is,  that  the  Being  as  made  them  stars, 
and  the  holler  of  whose  hand  is  big  enough 
to  contain  the  ocean  and  everything  afloat  on 
it,  is  as  likely  to  show  mercy  to  a  man  by 
puttin'   a  useful   dream   into  his  head  as  by 
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h'ending  a  gale  of  wind  just  when  all  hands 
thinks  themselves  lost." 

"  Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  Hiram,  following 
the  indication  of  old  Stone's  finger  as  he 
pointed  aloft,  "there's  no  limiting  of  the 
Lord's  power  ;  everybody  knows  that. 
And  it  'ud  be  prebumpsious,"  he  added, 
emphasising  the  "b"  as  though  he  would 
have  Stone  to  observe  his  mastery  over 
difficult  words  "in  me  to  say  the  parson's 
dream  didn't  come  from  the  Lord.  Still, 
Bill,  ye  know,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  this  class  of  wisions  was  more  general. 
There' ve  been  a  good  many  dreams  goin* 
in  this  world  ever  since  H'adam  woke  up 
and  found  H'eve  alongside  of  him,  which 
some  married  men  might  consider  in  the 
light  of   a    nightmare  ;    but    when    it    comes 

to    one    chap    bein'    singled    out "       He 

paused  and  added,    "Tell  'ee  what   I.  should 
like  to  dream  of,  Bill,  and  find  come  true." 

"What?"  said  Stone,  gaping. 

"  Why,  of  a  h'island— not  with  a  ghost 
upon  it — but  with  a  signboard  standing  up 
an'  saying,  '  Four  foot  down  lies  ten 
thousand     pound     in    good     money.'       That 
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'ud  be  a  practical  dream.  But  when  it 
comes  to  females  in  wisions  implorin'  of  you 
He  was  checked  by  Stone  gripping 
his  arm,  and  at  the  same  moment  Fortescue 
came  out  of  the  cabin. 

It  was  natural  that  the  crew  of  the  Golden 
Hope  should  find  matter  for  talk  in  what 
Captain  Weeks  had  told  them.  Certainly, 
the  curate's  dream  did  not  correspond  with 
Johnny's  notion  of  their  being  bound  out  to 
an  island  to  bring  home  a  ghost,  but  it 
furnished  the  voyage  with  a  motive  that 
made  it  seem  a  queer  and  uncommon  thing 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  simple,  ignorant 
fellows  ;  and  Fortescue  was  promptly  trans- 
formed into  a  mysterious  person,  to  their 
fancy,  who  had  visions  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent  possessed,  and  was  con- 
sequently to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
politeness,  because  it  was  certain  he  could 
exercise  peculiar  powers  and  was  therefore 
a  man  not  to  be  offended  or  annoyed  on 
any  account   whatever. 

This  was  specially  old  Breeches'  notion, 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  took  it  up  readily. 
For  several   days  there    was    nothing  much 
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talked  about  in  the  forecastle  but  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  dream,  and  every  man  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  in  the  shape  of  stories 
he  had  one  2  heard.  In  fact,  they  ended  in 
frightening  one  another  in  yarns  about  ap- 
paritions, corpse-candles,  figures  of  drowned 
seamen  rising  in  dead  calm  weather  at 
midnight  to  read  ships'  names,  then  shaking 
their  heads  with  gestures  of  grievous  dis- 
appointment and  sinking  again;  even  Johnny 
had  his  yarn  to  add,  whilst  Breeches,  the 
cook,  Goldsmith  and  Jim  Kitt  related  a 
score  among  them,  till  the  night  watches 
became  decidedly  uncomfortable  and  the 
skipper  or  Stone  would  wonder  to  see  the 
fellows  hanging  about  in  couples. 

But  by  degrees  the  superstitious  feelings 
among  them  wore  themselves  out.  The  men 
would  notice  that  the  curate  was  all  kindness 
and  gentleness  in  his  way  to  them,  that  he 
had  always  a  pleasant  greeting  for  every 
man  who  came  past  him,  and  a  friendly  word 
for  the  helmsman  whoever  he  might  be. 
He'd  read  from  the  Church  Service  to  them 
on  Sundays,  and  add  a  few  words  by  way  of 
a  sermon.      Long  ere  this  they  had  found  out 
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that  they  were  a  good  and  willing  crew,  the 
captain  a  smart  hand,  and  Stone  a  genial  old 
seaman  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  under.  So 
after  they  had  "  yarned  "  one  another  into  an 
anxious  and  nervous  condition,  they  "turned 
to "  and  talked  themselves  out  of  it,  all 
agreeing  —  even  the  cook — that  they  had 
never  been  in  a  more  comfortable  little  craft, 
nor  engaged  for  a  pleasanter  voyage,  dream 
or  no  dream. 

Indeed,  Johnny's  carrying  his  blundering 
tale  forward  proved  as  fortunate  an  occur- 
rence as  could  have  been  wished.  For  first, 
it  converted  the  curate  into  a  very  impressive 
personage,  not  so  much  to  be  greatly  liked 
as  to  be  extremely  respected.  Next,  it  raised 
a  curiosity  among  the  crew  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  voyage,  and  this  put  a  spirit  of  unanimity 
into  them.  Then  a  certain  kind  of  sympathy 
was  begotten  for  Mr.  Fortescue,  after  re- 
peated discussions  in  and  on  the  forecastle, 
for  it  was  plain  he  was  always  sad  and  griev- 
ing secretly ;  his  far-away  look  would  be 
noticed,  the  very  smile  he  would  give  was 
but  as  a  light  upon  his  face  to  exhibit  how 
much   of   sorrow    was   there,    and   when   the 
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crew  took  this  and  combined  it  with  their 
belief  that  he  could  see  visions  and  that  he 
had  been  spoken  to  by  Heaven  in  his  dreams, 
and  that  what  he  was  seeking  was  a  sweet- 
heart who  had  revealed  her  existence  to  him 
and  shown  him  the  island  she  was  upon,  and 
which  William  Stone  knew  all  about,  they 
felt  a  sort  of  importance,  as  of  men  engaged 
in  something  solemn  and  wonderful,  superior 
to  any  kind  of  job  seafaring  men  had  ever 
been  asked  to  deal  with. 

But  it  took  them  from  forty  degrees  north 
latitude  to  the  Doldrums  to  arrive  at  this 
state  of  mind. 

The  days  slipped  by,  and  the  voyage  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  promised  to  be  perfectly 
eventless.  They  carried  a  swinging  north- 
wester through  the  Horse  latitudes,  and 
picking  up  the  north-east  trade-wind,  after 
a  couple  of  days  of  light  baffling  airs  in 
twenty-eight  degrees  north,  swept  down  the 
Atlantic  with  the  thunder  of  the  breeze  that 
blew  a  fresh  gale  at  times  in  their  reefed 
mainsail,  till  they  found  themselves  one 
day  creeping  and  crawling  over  a  brassy, 
burnished,  glaring   space   of    Equatorial    sea, 
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eagerly  catching  every  faint  breathing  of  air 
aloft  or  watching,  with  eyes  which  seemed 
entranced  by  the  breathless  deep,  for  the 
dimmest  tarnish  of  draught,  fainting  as  it 
came  out  of  the  pale  azure  ruled  by  the 
water-line.  This  was  a  trying  time  for 
Fortescue.  The  spell  of  stagnation  might 
have  been  endurable  to  him  the  other  side  of 
Africa,  but  here  was  the  schooner  swinging 
helpless  near  to  the  parallel  on  which  the 
island  lay,  but  with  a  vast  continent  between, 
which  had  to  be  measured,  and  the  mighty 
southern  ocean  off  Agulhas  entered,  before 
he  should  be  able  to  verify  Stone's  solemn 
affirmation. 

Both  the  captain  and  the  mate  must  have 
long  ago  guessed  that  the  Equatorial  belt 
would  be  the  place  to  tax  the  patience  of  the 
man  whose  mind  seemed  easy  only  when  the 
Golden  Hope  was  flashing  through  the  seas, 
bringing  the  island  closer  by  every  daring 
and  graceful  leap  she  took  from  emerald 
hollows  to  snowy  heights,  and  until  the 
breeze  came  that  blew  them  clear  of  the 
Equator  they  were  constantly  apologising 
for    the    weather. 
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"  Here's  April  the  5th,  Mr.  Fortescue," 
Hiram  said,  "and  to  here  from  latitude 
forty  degrees  north  has  been  such  sailing 
as  no  man  with  a  conscience  in  him  could 
fall  foul  of.  I  allow  that  the  run  from  the 
Thames  has  been  longer  than  I  bargained 
for.  but  what  are  ve  Q^oin'  to  do  when  its 
nothen   but  thickness   and  ratchin'  ?" 

And  then  old  Stone  would  say.  "  Well, 
this  here  stillness,  sir,  ain't  cheerful,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I've  always  looked  upon  this 
part  of  the  ocean  as  a  sort  of  baiting-place 
for  ships.  It's  the  sign  o'  the  Xeptune, 
and  here  vessels  which  have  been  hard 
drove,  whether  coming  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south,  are  glad  to  rest,  as  the 
Golden  Hope  is.  to  recruit  their  health, 
and  dry  themselves,  and  sprawl  a  bit  in 
the  sun,  like  hens  which  ye'll  see  get  upon 
a  sand  heap  and  wallow  till  they  makes  a 
hole,  when  they  cocks  a  leg  and  a  wing 
out,  the  wery  picture  of  h'easiness,  to  my 
way  of  thinkin'.  But  depend  upon  it,  sir, 
th'  Hope'll  make  up  for  this  spell  of  sittin' 
down.  If  the  south-east  trades  be  still 
a-blowin',  wait  till  the  schooner  catches  'em 
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fair  on  the  port-bow,  and  then  ye'll  see 
how  far  off  she'll  allow  the  Cape  to  re- 
main in  a  few  days." 

He  happened  to  make  this  remark  to 
Fortescue  in  the  presence  of  Hiram,  who 
exclaimed,  ''What  d'ye  mean,  Bill,  by  saying, 

I  if  the  south-east  trades  be  still  a-blowin'  ? 
What's  to  prevent  'em  ?" 

"Well,  I  dunno,  I'm  sure,"  answered 
Stone,  ''but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  skipper,  so 
many  changes  have  taken  place  since  I  fust 
went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  that  it's  a  sort  o'  defyin' 
of  Providence  not  to  put  'if  before  notions 
which  was  formerly  certainties." 

11  But  you  wouldn't  say  if  the  sun  should 
rise  to-morrow  morning,  Bill,  as  though  you 
wasn't  sure  ?"  exclaimed  Hiram,  who,  partly 
from  love  of  argument  and  partly  from  the 
desire  to  amuse  Mr.  Fortescue,  would  often 
engage  his  mate  in  discussions  of  this  kind. 

11  Why,    perhaps     not,"    answered    Stone, 

II  'cause  if  the  sun  didn't  mean  to  rise  to- 
morrow morning,  we  should  be  froze  to 
death  afore  we  could  speculate  on  his  inten- 
tion. But  it's  another  matter  with  winds, 
which,    if  they  be   governed  by  laws,    don't 
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seem  to  understand  'em.  When  I  was  fust 
goin'  to  sea  the  north-east  trade  always 
blowed  more  no'therly  than  it  do  now,  and 
the  south-east  trade  more  h'easterly.  Things 
are  h'alterin'.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  help 
it.  Take  this  here  globe.  Astronomers  say 
it's  gainin'  in  matter.  Consequently,  it  must 
be  growin'  bigger.  Very  well.  Now,  take 
the  sun.  Astronomers  say  it's  slowly  con- 
suming of  itself  up  ;  I  think  that  likely,  for 
certainly  in  England  it  ain't  so  hot  in 
summer  as  it  used  to  be.  Now,  it's  plain  to 
me,  if  the  earth's  growin'  heavier  and  the 
sun's  gettin'  smaller,  our  h'orbit's  a-changin', 
which  must  likewise  alter  the  winds.  In 
fact,  my  notion  is,  Mr.  Fortescue,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  this  here  globe'll  run  short  o' 
water  and  be  dried  up  and  become  like  the 
moon.  Who  knows  that  there  ain't  astrono- 
mers in  some  of  the  planets  watching  us 
through  telescopes  as  we  watches  them,  and 
calculating  from  records  their  ancestors  kept, 
that  if  this  here  globe  keeps  all  on  as  it  is,  in 
so  many  millions  of  years  it'll  be  like  the 
moon,  without  a  wisible  starn,  nothen  but 
face,  and  that  all  froze  up  ?" 
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To  which  Hiram  replied,  k<  Why,  that  may 
be  ;  for  who's  goin'  to  guess  what'll  happen 
millions  of  years  hence,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  who  wants  to  know  ?  If  there  isn't 
to  be  no  trade-winds  in  them  times  you'll 
find  other  laws  h'operatin'  which'll  answer 
jest  as  well.  I'm  not  a  man  to  be  interested 
only  in  the  years  I  may  live  in.  I'm  willing 
to  feel  consarned  in  what  may  happen  down 
to  such  time  as  a  man's  great  grandchildren 
are  old  men  and  women,  but  arter  that 
things  must  become  troubles  to  them  as  ain't 
now  born  nor  likely  to  be  dreamt  of  for  a 
long  spell.  D'ye  see,  sir?  No  ^se  of  talk- 
ing with  Stone  here  of  millions  of  years.  If 
the  south-east  trades  last  my  time  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  for  there's  no  chance  of  my  young 
'uns  takin'  to  seafarin',  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — I  ain't  got  any." 


CHAPTER     III. 

A    BRIEF    HALT. 

If  there  was  little  enough  to  interest  Fortes- 
cue  in  such  conversation  as  this,  there  should 
have  been  plenty  to  amuse  him  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  :  Stone  earnest  and  sympathetic, 
chiefly  to  be  remembered  by  his  hook-like 
forefinger  with  which  he  seemed  to  score  his 
observations  upon  the  air,  and  his  rugged 
features  ;  Hiram,  jaunty,  with  a  certain 
cocksureness  about  him,  and  a  laugh  like  a 
neigh,  and  a  smile  like  the  mouth  of  a  sack. 
It  was  terribly  hot  in  the  cabin.  The 
ordinary  seamen  kept  the  quarter-deck  damp 
with  swabbing,  but  the  moisture  broke  away 
in  steam,  and  the  pitch  in  the  seams  was  as 
soft  as  warm  cobbler's  wax.  Fortescue  lived 
on  deck,  and  would  stay  far  into  the  night, 
but  only  to  reappear  pale  and  unrefreshed 
from  a  short  spell  of  sleep  in  his  bed  below. 
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The  repose  of  the  mighty  ocean  was  wonder- 
ful, almost  terrible,  to  him  in  those  hushed 
and  stagnant  days.  When  there  was  a  still- 
ness in  the  schooner  he  would  sit  listening  to 
the  silence  betwixt  Heaven  and  water  with 
his  thoughts  full  of  Agatha.  She  was  the 
seminal  principle  that  centred  all  he  viewed, 
all  he  thought  of,  till  his  visionary  character, 
his  quality  of  mysticism,  found  her  ideal  com- 
mingling in  the  radiant  blueness  of  the  day, 
the  sparkling  darkness  of  the  night ;  for  his 
love  and  grief  and  hope  made  her  the  soul  of 
all  that  his  eyes  rested  on,  and  he  beheld  her 
everywhere.  The  roughest  sailor  forward 
would  notice  the  rapt  gaze  he'd  fix  upon  the 
liquid  light-blue  line  that  defined  the  junction 
of  the  sky  and  the  ocean,  and,  knowing  the 
curate's  story,  guessed  he  was  fancying  he 
saw  the  island  with  his  loved  one  upon  it. 

But  the  impatience  excited  in  the  curate 
by  this  interval  of  calm  could  not  check 
deep  and  melancholy  and  even  superstitious 
thoughts.  Night-time  would  give  fancy  its 
keenest  edge,  when  with  murmuring  canvas 
the  schooner  lay  swaying  on  the  cradling 
swell     under     the    velvet-black    dome    that 
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glittered  with  stars,  and  that  was  clouded 
with  diamond-dust,  and  that  was  radiant  with 
meteoric  shootings,  the  bland  beauty  of  moon- 
like planets,  and  of  orbs  which  the  eye  of 
Fortescue  had  never  before  beheld.  Then  it 
was,  when  the  silence  of  the  dusk  had 
entered  like  a  deep  peace  into  the  ocean 
hush,  when  no  voice  sounded  forward,  no 
footfall  aft,  when  all  lights  were  hidden  or 
extinguished  save  the  binnacle  lamp  that 
dimly  gilded  the  statuesque  figure  of  the 
helmsman,  when  the  motionless  form  of 
Captain  Weeks  or  the  mate  leaning  against 
the  rail  was  distinguishable  only  by  the  stars 
his  figure  blotted  out,  when  the  rustling  of 
the  canvas  on  high  and  the  light  pattering  of 
dew  discharged  from  gaff,  yard  and  boom, 
from  reef-points  and  bolt-ropes  and  whatever 
else  the  midnight  hidden  swell  could  shake, 
sounded  like  the  murmur  of  wind,  the  falling 
of  raindrops  among  trees,  then  it  was  that 
Fortescue's  imagination  would  take  wing  and 
pluck  from  the  seen  and  the  unseen  such 
fancies  that  if  the  rough  and  homely  sailors 
forward  had  gathered  their  nature,  their 
sympathy    must     have    been    changed    again 
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into  fear,  and  one  might  have  heard  of  some- 
thing like  a  mutiny  founded  on  the  time- 
honoured  tradition  of  Jack's  dislike  of  sailing 
with  a  parson  aboard. 

It  was  on  the  third  and  last  night  of  these 
days  of  calm  that  a  thing  happened  which 
might  make  one  suppose  Nature  was  in  a 
conspiracy  with  God  knows  what,  against 
Fortescue's  peace  of  mind  ;  as  though 
startling  him  with  an  amazing  dream, 
agitating  him  by  the  sense  of  prophetic 
sight,  raising  a  desire  of  wild  hurry  in 
him,  then  thwarting  him  by  hushing  the 
atmosphere  and  smoothing  every  wrinkle 
out  of  the  deep,  fell  short  of  her  intentions 
towards  him.  It  was  six  bells  in  the  first 
watch — eleven  o'clock  at  night — an  hour  of 
supreme  calm,  the  large  stars  shining  fiercely 
as  if  their  flames  excited  their  fullest  power 
in  the  motionlessness  on  high.  The  light 
swell  was  so  regular  that  little  save  a 
feeble  flap  from  aloft,  a  thin  straining  noise 
of  tautened  gear,  indicated  the  rocking  of 
the  tall  and  pallid  fabric  in  the  air.  The 
schooner's  decks  were  in  deep  shadow,  for 
the  cabin  lamp  was  extinguished,  there  was 
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no  haze  on  the  skylight,  and  forward  it  was 
all  inky  blackness  from  the  added  darkness 
of  the  sails'  shadows  there.  One  of  the 
watch  on  deck  leaned  against  the  forecastle- 
rail  ;  you  could  see  his  figure  against  the 
faintness  of  the  starlight  over  the  bulwark. 
All  stunsails  were  in,  and  the  vessel  lay 
under  plain  canvas.  Sawyer  dozed  at  the 
tiller,  and  Stone,  who  had  the  watch,  was 
softly  pacing  the  deck  smoking  a  pipe,  hav- 
ing had  a  long  yarn  about  the  island,  the 
voyage  to  it,  the  Verulam's  boats  and  the 
like  with  Fortescue,  who  had  gone  to  the 
side  and  there  stood  lost  in  thought,  with 
his  hands  upon  the  rail  that  was  crystallised 
with  dew,  bright  as  diamonds  with  the  star- 
light  upon   it. 

On  a  sudden  a  thrill  rang  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  schooner.  It  was  like 
the  shudder  of  a  human  frame  ;  utterly  in- 
describable in  its  effect  as  a  sensation  in 
those  who  felt  it.  There  was  a  moaning, 
too,  in  the  air — at  least  it  seemed  to  have 
its  echo  overhead — that  was  like  the  sound 
of  a  great  wind  rushing  up  the  ^ea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horizon. 
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"  What's  that  ?"  cried  Sawyer,  at  the  helm, 
startled  into  full  wakefulness. 

Fortescue  rah  over  to  Stone. 

"The  schooner's  touched  —  if  she  ain't 
ashore  !"  roared  a  voice  from  forward,  and 
the  hurricane  note,  as  it  was  flung  back  by 
the  sails  and  went  dying  out  upon  the  sea, 
instantly  put  an  element  of  fear  into  the 
wonder  that  was  felt. 

"Touched  be  hanged!"  shouted  Stone, 
greatly  excited.  "  Isn't  this  the  very  deepest 
part  of  the  two  oceans?  Hark  !  Is  that  wind? 
Listen,  cuss  ye,  Sawyer,  can't  yer,  till  I 
find  its  direction  ?" 

But  ere  the  pause  could  make  itself  felt 
upon  the  ear  there  was  another  shock,  this 
time  almost  violent,  as  though  the  schooner 
were  actually  touching  and  grinding  her  keel 
through  it  over  a  rough  bottom.  You  heard 
a  rattle  of  crockery  and  glass,  the  telescope 
that  Fortescue  had  put  down  on  the  sky- 
light rolled  off  it  on  to  the  deck,  and  an 
uneasy  groaning  noise  was  uttered  by  the 
cocks  and  hens  in  the  coop,  similar  to  that 
they  make  when  a  large  bird  flies  over 
them.         The     watch     below     tumbled     up 
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through  the  scuttle  with  the  hurry  of  men 
who,  believing  their  vessel  to  be  sinking, 
do  not  stop  to  dress.  At  the  same  moment 
Hiram  came  flying  out  of  the  companion- 
hatch  attired  in  his  drawers  and  shirt,  so 
that  he  would  have  presented  a  very  pic- 
turesque figure,  only  unfortunately  there  was 
nothing  but  the  starlight  to  see  him  by.  All 
hands  were  talking  and  questioning,  and  the 
growl  of  their  voices,  full  of  consternation, 
filled  the  air,  when  Hiram,  in  one  of  his 
splitting,  husky  yells,  cried,  ''Silence!  I 
want   to  hear   what's   happened  ?" 

Just  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  seaman's 
inquiry,  there  was  a  third  shock — a  vibration 
to  sicken  the  most  nautical  stomach  because  of 
its  exceeding  uncommonness.  Again,  where  - 
ever  there  was  crockery  and  glass  there  was 
a  rattling ;  again  the  live  stock  delivered 
their  melancholy,  affrighted  note  ;  a  shudder 
seemed  to  come  down  from  the  mastheads 
through  the  trembling  sails  into  even*  plank, 
beam,  and  fastening  of  the  Golden  Hope, 
and  two  or  three  rough  voices  forward  roared 
out  hoarsely,  "We're  ashore!"  whilst  there  was 
a  rush  to  right  and  left  to  look  over  the  side. 
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''Get  a  cast  of  the  lead,  Mr.  Stone!" 
bawled  Hiram;  and  sniffing  noisily  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Fortescue  and  exclaimed,  "  Ain't  the 
air  full   o'  gunpowder  ?" 

"  I  notice  a  smell  as  of  sulphur,"  exclaimed 
the  curate. 

Snuffling  hard  and  expectorating  likewise, 
Captain  Weeks  went  to  the  side  and  then 
noticed  that  the  calm  was  absolute  and  the 
schooner  as  utterly  at  rest  as  ever  she  could 
be  moored  in  a  river.  This  being  so  it  was 
plain  to  him  that  even  were  it  conceivable 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  shoal  existed  here- 
abouts, the  vessel  could  not  have  struck  and 
dragged  herself  over  it,  though  that  had  been 
the  exact  sensation  produced  by  the  shocks. 
Meanwhile,  Stone  had  dropped  the  hand- 
lead  overboard,  and  of  course,  the  whole 
scope  of  it  yielded  no  soundings.  The  well 
was  also  tried,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  found 
beyond  the  usual  drainings,  at  which  the 
pump  sucked.  The  cook  had  lighted  a  lantern 
and  brought  it  aft,  and  to  it  came  the  men  to 
hear  what  Hiram  had  to  say — a  picturesque 
congregation,  scarcely  dressed,  some  of  them 
directing   their    eyes,    which   gleamed  in  the 
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lantern  light,  around  the  sea,  most  of  them 
spitting  and  snuffling  as  Hiram  did — Hiram 
who  was  now  visible  in  his  airy  costume  as 
he  stood  with  Stone  and  Mr.  Fortescue  near 
the  skylight. 

"  Bloomin'  rum  smell  this  !"  growled 
Breeches,  making  as  much  as  he  could  of 
it  by   coughing  and  sniffing. 

"  If,"  said  old  Stone,  slowly.  "  I  could  see 
e'er  a  wessel  in  the  neighbourhood  I  should 
have  reckoned  she'd  fired  a  gun  ;  only  there 
was  no  light." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  flute  for  melodiousness 
after  the  throat-hoarseness  of  the  seamen's 
tones,  "those  shocks  must  have  been  produced 
by  a  submarine  earthquake." 

"Ay/'  exclaimed  someone,  "but  what's 
a-makin'    this    here    stink  ?" 

"If  it's  an  airthquake,"  remarked  Gold- 
smith, "it'll  ha'  killed  a  vast  o;  fish  and 
corrupted  of  'em  right  off.  It's  them  that'll 
smell,  then." 

"You  may  be  right,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said 
Hiram,  "yet  I  don't  see  how  a  quake's  a-goin' 
to  make  the  schooner  feel  as  if  she'd  taken 
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the  ground.  Water  ain't  like  airth.  All  a 
quake  could  do  would  be  to  raise  a  bit  of  a 
swell,  and  that  'ud  set  the  schooner  rollin', 
but  the  feelin'  in  the  cabin  was  as  if  she  wur 
scrapin'  over  a  bed  o'  barnacles." 

"  Same  in  the  fo'ksle,"  said  one  of  the 
men." 

Just  then  there  was  another  thrill,  faintr 
but  most  unpleasantly  perceptible. 

"  Did  ye  feel  that?"  was  sung  out  in  a 
chorus.  A  fresh  fold  of  sulphurous  air  seemed 
to  rise  off  the  water,  and  old  Breeches,  in  his 
alarm,  forgetting  the  presence  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  cried  out,  "Cuss  my  eye?  if  I  don't 
think  the  schooner's  ashore  on  the  top  of 
some  blasted  wolcaney." 

He  had  scarce  said  this  when  a  great 
yellow  flame  shot  up  out  of  the  ocean  about 
two  miles  distant,  as  it  was  reckoned,  on  the 
schooner's  port-quarter.  It  was  like  the 
flash  of  a  very  large  gun,  and  the  ear  was 
instinctively  bent  to  catch  the  report.  But  the 
sound  that  followed  was  very  different  from 
that  of  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
huge  light  came  and  went  in  a  breath, 
obscuring   the   stars   and   whitening  out    the 
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sea  into  a  surface  of  splendour.  It  dazzled 
the  sight  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
looking  in  the  direction  of  it,  but  others 
who  had  turned  to  where  the  light  had  leapt 
from  could  easily  distinguish  at  once  a  mass 
of  vapour  rising  dense  and  denser  out  of 
what  was  apparently  a  circumference  of 
boiling  water,  so  white  that  it  resembled 
moonlight  upon  the  sea  there.  Boiling  it 
was,  for  you  heard  the  seething  of  it  and 
could  watch  the  steam  rising  and  spreading, 
blotting  out  all  the  luminaries  low  down  and 
turning  them  wan  in  a  dim  and  sickly  green, 
where  the  vapour  rose  into  thinness  so  that 
you  could  see  through  it.  In  a  moment  or 
two  the  first  of  a  succession  of  black  swells 
took  the  Golden  Hope,  and  she  rolled  heavily, 
putting  her  rail  down  to  it  almost,  with  her 
crew  holding  on,  lost  in  amazement  and  many 
of  them  unnerved.  Boom  and  gaffs  swung 
savagely,  the  canvas  snapped  at  the  sheets 
with  the  sudden  heaving,  the  tiller  swept 
athwart  like  a  scythe,  and  it  was  lucky  the 
fellow  whose  "trick"  it  was  had  let  go  and 
come  away  from  it  a  few  paces  ;  the  crockery 
rattled    and    broke    in    the    cabin,     and    the 
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effect  indeed  was  like  lying  becalmed  in  a 
mountainous  swell  after  a  gale  of  wind  that 
has  dropped  on  a   sudden. 

"Well,    I'm  blest!"  cried    Hiram,   holding 
on  to  the  companion  and  exhibiting,  through 
his    meagre    clothing,     a    figure    in    perfect 
keeping    with    this    strange,    terrifying    com- 
motion.    The    fifth,    last,    and    certainly  the 
heaviest    swell     passed,     sweeping     up    the 
schooner    and    heaving    her    down    till    you 
heard  the  water  pouring  over  the  gangway 
rail.      Then,     after    swaying    a    bit     like    a 
pendulum,    she    settled    steady    and    upright 
on  the  perfect  calm  again.     The  white  water 
had  vanished,  the  sound  of  seething  was  no 
longer     audible,    nothing    indicated    that    a 
volcanic  eruption  had  rent  and  whitened  the 
breast  of  the  dark  and  silent  ocean,  save  some 
thin  wings  of  vapour  hovering  over  the  spot 
and   fast  dissolving  against  the  stars.      But 
the  smell  of  sulphur  was   extremely   strong 
and    offensive,    and    though    the    colour  and 
nature    of   it   could   not   be  gathered   in   the 
dusk,    it  was  certain  that  some  sort  of  stuff 
coated    the    water    for   miles,    for   it   hid   the 
phosphorescent   sparklings,    it   concealed   the 
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starlight  in  the  sea,  and  the  deep  lay  under 
the  heavens  perfectly  lustreless,  yet  with  an 
unglimmering  faintness  upon  it,  a  sort  of 
wanness  that  was  without  the  least  sheen,  so 
that  it  had  a  stranger  and  more  unearthly 
aspect  than  had  it  been  of  a  dead  and 
gleamless  ebony. 

"Well.  I'm  blest  !"  repeated  Hiram,  after 
what  seemed  a  long  pause,  during  which 
all  hands  had  been  staring  around  them, 
listening  and  watching. 

"  I  hope  we  ain't  goin'  to  have  more  o' 
this,"  exclaimed  the  cook,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"I've  been  to  sea  a  good  many  years,  but  I 
don't  know  as  ever  I  heerd  tell  of  the  likes 
of  such  a  bust  up  as  this  !" 

"  It's  a  wolcanic  h'eruption,"  said  Stone. 
41  Not  very  common,  I  dessay,  though  it's 
happened  often  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it 
ain't  peculiar  to  this  schooner.  It's  fire 
breakin'  out  of  the  middle  of  the  globe 
through  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

11  You  may  tarm  it  fire,  Mr.  Stone,"  said 
Breeches,  nervously,  "  but  it  can't  be  such 
fire  as  ye  gets  ashore,  otherwise  the  water 
'ud  put  it  out." 
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"  Maybe  it's  the  sort  o'  fire  that  burns  in 
that  there  onmentionable  place  where  there's 
no  salvation  goin?"  exclaimed  Kitt,  forcing  a 
laugh. 

11  Look  here,  my  lad,"  cried  Hiram,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  "you  jest  shut  up  them 
jokes,  d'ye  hear  ?  Why,  what  d'ye  call  yer- 
self,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  be  makin 
fun  over  a  job  that,  if  it  had  taken  place 
under  the  schooner  instead  of  two  miles  off, 
would    ha'   clapped   a  stopper  on  the   whole 

of  us  r 

"  I've  always  said  there's  too  much  of  the 
Jack  Pudden  about  Jimmy,"  said  Breeches. 
"  Wish  a  breeze  o'  wind  'ud  come  and  blow 
us  away  from  this  part.  Why,  as  the  capt'n 
says,  the  bust  up  may  happen  right  under 
us  the  next   time." 

"  If  there  should  be  another  eruption  the 
chances  are  a  million — nay,  millions — to  one 
against  it  occurring  under  the  schooner,"  said 
Mr.  Fortescue.  "  Only  consider,  men,  the 
vast  area  of  water  we  float  upon,  and  how 
minute  a^speck  we  are  in  comparison." 

"The  gent's  right  enough  there,"  said  young 
Joe  Hall,  and  more  comforting  emphasis  yet 
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was  furnished  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  assurance 
by  observations  from   Hiram  and  Stone. 

"  Dessay,"  exclaimed  Breeches,  "if  it  had 
been  daylight  we'd  ha'  seen  an  island  hove 
up  among  that  bilin'.  Anybody  see  any- 
thing like  an  island  ?" 

All  hands  stared,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  This  here  smell  puts  me  in  mind  o' 
London,  when  the  weathers  thick  there," 
said   Duck. 

"  More  like  a  fact'ry  where  they  makes 
lucifer  matches,"  observed  Hiram.  "William, 
have  ye  a  bit  o'  baccy  about  you  ?  I've  got 
no  trousers  on,  and  ha'  been  wonderin'  where 
my  pockets  was  gone  to." 

He  was  provided  with  a  quid,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  the  boy  Johnny 
went  below  for  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  "tot,"  or 
gill  of  which  was  served  round,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  men, 

The  crew  hung  about  the  decks  till  eight 
bells  —  midnight  —  during  which  time  no 
further  shocks  were  felt.  By  then  the  smell 
of  the  sulphur  had  become  faint,  and  the 
stuff — whatever  it  was,  if  it  were  not  lava — 
had  thinned  off  the  surface  of  the  water  so  as 
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to  permit  here  and  there  a  gleam  to  show  in 
the  brows  of  the  slight  undulations  and  to 
reveal  points  of  mirrored  starlight.  At  this 
hour  a  line  of  darkness,  deeper  than  the 
shadow  there,  was  visible  in  the  east.  It 
proved  a  merry  wind,  sweet  as  milk,  and  the 
crew  drank  it  in  as  a  cordial,  whilst  the 
schooner,  leaning  from  the  breeze,  glided 
over  the  ripples,  finding  fire  again  in  the  sea 
as  she  dipped  and  sheared  through  the  water 
with  her  knife-like  cutwater. 

They  took  the  south-east  trade-wind  in 
the  latitude  of  Ascension,  and  not  sooner  ;  so 
that  Hiram  was  beginning  to  think  that  old 
Stone  was  right  in  putting  an  "if"  before 
these  and  all  other  kinds  of  winds.  In  fact, 
the  captain  had  so  long  awhile  past  been 
accustomed  to  the  fruit  trade  of  the  Azores 
and  Mediterranean,  that  he  had  forgotten  a 
good  deal  about  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  had  counted  upon  finding  the  trade-wind 
blowing  close  to  the  Line.  But  when  it 
came  at  last  it  proved  a  grand  wind,  with 
weight  enough  in  it  to  let  the  schooner  carry 
all  plain  sail,  and  through  it  she  slashed  like 
a  yacht  in  a  racing  match,  heading  something 
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to  the  eastward  of  south  from  the  longitude 
of  about  twenty-six  degrees  west. 

These  were  fine  times  for  Hiram,  Stone, 
and  the  men.  All  needful  jobs  were  for  the 
most  part  trifling,  and  it  was  more  like  old- 
fashioned  whaling  than  anything  else  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Golden  Hope  was  left 
to  be  blown  along.  Sometimes  they  would 
speak  a  ship  homeward  bound,  that  is,  they 
would  make  the  schooner's  number  to  her 
and  hoist  the  necessary  nags  to  tell  how 
many  days  they  were  out  and  to  say  that  all 
was  well.  For  though  to  Mr.  Fortescue. 
Wyloe  seemed  as  remote  and  unattainable  a 
place  from  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic 
as  the  centre  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  might 
seem  to  a  Greenlandman,  yet  he  was  willing 
to  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Weeks,  that  any  news  signalled  to  a  ship 
would  be  as  sure  to  reach  Wyloe  Vicarage, 
providing  the  vessel  was  not  lost  on  the 
journey,  as  though  it  were  a  letter  posted  in 
London,  and  it  pleased  him  to  think  of  the 
simple,  admiring  wonder  Mr.  Clayton  and 
others  in  the  little  village  would  feel  when 
they   heard  from   Wrotham   &   Co.,   or  from 
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Mr.  Salt  or  Mr.  Ouilter  that  the  last  account 
received  from  Mr.  Fortescue  was,  he  was 
heading  southwards  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  marine  miles 
an  hour. 

Or  sometimes  they  would  overhaul  a  vessel, 
never  finding  their  match,  except  once,  which 
brings  us  to  an  incident. 

Then,  the  overtaking  craft  was  possibly 
one  of  the  biggest  full-rigged  ships  at  that 
time  afloat,  if  not  the  biggest.  She  was 
made  out  on  the  weather  quarter  at  sunset, 
a  mere  blood-red  spot ;  and  next  morning 
after  breakfast,  in  the  forenoon  watch,  she 
was  about  a  mile-and-a-half  to  windward 
right  abeam,  an  immensely  long  ship, 
painted  green  with  a  narrow  white  streak. 
She  had  skysail  poles,  the  mainpole  long 
enough  for  a  moonsail  which,  when  used, 
was  set  flying,  stunsail-booms  on  the  top- 
gallant-yards and  crowds  of  staysails  between 
the  masts.  She  was  going  through  it  like  a 
harpooned  whale,  all  fury  and  thunder.  There 
could  be  nothing  in  steam,  as  it  then  was, 
to  rival  the  powerful  thrashing  of  that  long 
clipper  ship  through  the  wide  Atlantic  surge 
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as  she  inclined  her  pyramids  of  storming 
cloths  towards  the  Golden  Hope,  and  swept 
her  towering,  beautiful,  fragile  heights  of 
skysail-masts  along  the  greenish  heavens  of 
the  horizon,  out  of  which  the  trade  clouds 
were  trending  in  steady  processions  into  the 
north-west. 

There  was  too  much  beauty  and  majesty  in 
the  sight  to  suffer  any  sense  of  mortification 
to  be  felt  aboard  the  schooner  by  that 
ship's  eclipsing  speed.  Mr.  Fortescue  stood 
watching  her  for  a  whole  hour  until  she  was 
well  ahead,  deeply  fascinated  by  the  noble 
ocean  picture  she  made  with  the  white 
water  streaming  from  under  her  counter  like 
the  foaming  backwash  from  a  great  paddle 
wheel,  and  her  leaning  canvas  like  squares 
of  gleaming  vapour  shot  with  shadow  into 
the  fluctuating  tints  you  see  in  satin  or  the 
coloured  shinings  you  get  in  the  whites  of 
certain  seashells,  and  the  glittering  rainbows 
which  would  flash  in  segments  upon  every 
crystal  smoking  upheaval  of  spray  on  her 
weather  bow,  and  the  incessant  sparkling  of 
glass  and  bright-work  along  her  decks  and 
lengths    like     flashings    of    musketry,     with 
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the  American  ensign  pulling  at  her  peak- 
signal-halliards  and  her  fore  and  mizzen- 
royal  -  yards,  and  her  main  skysail  -  yard 
crossing  the  topmast  spars  at  an  angle 
with  Heaven  and  ocean,  whilst  every  bow- 
line went  forward  taut  as  a  rod  of  steel 
from  the  bolt-rope,  and  every  shroud  and 
backstay  and  halliard  came  down  to  wind- 
ward dark  and  stiff  as  the  bars  of  a  lion's 
cage. 

There  could  be  no  jealousy,  no  rivalry. 
Perhaps,  also,  Hiram  guessed  the  Golden 
Hope  was  being  watched  and  admired  by 
more  than  one  eye  on  board  the  flying 
ship  capable  of  appreciating  the  beautifully 
moulded  hull  of  the  schooner  that,  being  to 
leeward,  would  naturally  show  the  yellow 
sheathing  and  the  best  of  her  charms  from 
the  stem  to  her  helm-port,  together  with  her 
own  heights  of  finely-cut  and  perfectly-set 
canvas  ;  whilst  there  was  her  speed,  too,  to 
wonder  at  as  she  fled  with  dancing  motion 
from  sea  to  sea,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
brushing  for  mere  wantonness  the  heads  of 
the  surges  that  the  light  of  the  snow  she 
dashed  from  them  might  be  like  laughter  to 
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accompany  her  in  her  indescribably  graceful 
movements. 

Weeks  would  suspect  this,  I  say,  and 
rightly.  But,  outsailed  as  the  schooner  was, 
the  great  ship  could  only  be  to  him  a  source 
of  wonder  and  admiration,  an  object  to  point 
at  with  a  seaman's  pride  both  for  her  going 
qualities  and  the  majesty  of  her  appearance, 
and  as  one  of  those  higher  illustrations  of 
sea-life  which  a  landsman  must  look  at  to 
understand. 

"  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
bringing  his  eyes  away  from  her  to  Mr.  For- 
tescue  and  then  peering  at  old  Stone,  who 
had  come  on  deck  and  was  inspecting  the 
ship  with  critical  regard,  "  Sunrise  and 
sunset  an'  moonshine  and  the  likes  of  them 
effects  are  poetry — things  proper  for  rhymes ; 
but  such  a  craft  as  that  is  to  my  mind  the 
naturallest  beauty  of  the  ocean  and  the  better 
for  not  being  able  to  be  wrote  about  in 
werse.  There's  ne'er  a  one  as  can  make 
'hull'  answer  to  'gull'  but  what  can  h'indite 
whole  fathoms  of  werse  about  the  moon  shin- 
in'  on  the  sea  and  the  tempest  ravin'  over  the 
bilin'    ocean.      I've    met   with    yards  o'   such 
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stuff  in  the  papers — specially  in  the  Yankee 
journals.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  ship — to 
what  I  call  the  naturallest  object  of  the  sea — 
why,  poetry's  done !  Ay,  it  is,  though. 
There's  nothen  to  be  said.  A  man  can  only 
look,  an'  if  a  chap  was  to  let  his  hair  grow  as 
long  as  a  Chaneyman's  tail,  in  the  persuasion 
that  it's  long  hair  as  helps  the  brain  to  make 
rhymes,  he'd  still  be  as  fur  off  from  being 
able  to  describe  such  a  ship  as  that,  in  a 
manner  fit  to  please  a  sailor  or  anyone  who 
knows  what  a  ship  is,  sailin'  along  like  her 
yonder  as — as — well,  as  fur  off  as  he  ought 
to  be,  for  we  don't  want  no  poetry  at  sea 
unless  it's  words  you  can  sing  out  when  you 
pull  and  haul." 

"  But  what  d'ye  mean  by  poetry,  Hiram?" 
exclaimed  Stone. 

14  Rhymes,"  answered  Hiram,  "  wrote  in 
sing-song.  Ain't  that  right,  sir  ?"  addressing 
Mr.  Fortescue. 

"  Poetry  is  the  way  you  look  at  and  think 
of  a  thing,"  answered  the  clergyman.  "  To 
many  this  sea  is  just  salt-water  and  nothing 
else  ;  for  others  it  holds  meanings  as  deep 
as  the  word  of  God." 
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''Well,"  said  Hiram,  contemplatively  star- 
ing at  the  sea  with  his  protruding  eyes,  "  I 
dessay  it  do.  It  has  a  many  meanings  to  me 
— mostly  in  shipmates  as  have  perished  in  it, 
in  the  perils  I've  run  on  it,  the  food  I've 
eaten,  the  work  I've  had  to  do.  Would  you 
call  that  finding  poetry  in  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Fortescue,  partly  amused, 
partly  touched  by  the  queer-looking  sailors 
simple,  earnest  manner.  "It  is  more  than 
salt-water  to  you,  you  see.  Poetry  is  what 
human  feeling  gives  to  the  universe  and 
interprets  out  of  it  again.  When  a  man 
thinks  of  the  cradle  he  slept  in  as  a  baby,  his 
thoughts  are  not  of  the  basket  and  the 
mattress  of  down,  but  of  the  Heaven-like 
innocence  of  his  infancy,  the  sweetness  and 
purity  of  his  sleep  in  that  little  crib,  the 
loving  mother's  face  that  bent  over  him,  the 
fancies  kindled  in  her  as  she  rocked  the 
cradle,  humming  softly.  It  is  memory  and 
feeling  which  enable  a  man  to  find  a  perfect 
poem  in  the  bare,  broken-down  cottage  in 
which  he  was  born,  though  he  should  come 
from  a  stately  home  of  his  own  to  view  it  ; 
which  enable  a  sailor  to    find    romance,    ay, 
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and  even  matter  for  tears,  in  the  old,  dark, 
grimy  forecastle  in  which  he  first  went  to  sea, 
when  life  was  young  and  hope  bright  and  all 
things  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  him." 

"  Ha!"  said  Stone,  fetching  a  long  breath, 
"  that's  my  notion.  That's  poetry.  No 
rhymes  in  that,  Hiram,  wrote  in  sing-song. 
I've  got  a  whisp  of  hair  below  in  my  chest. 
I've  had  it  thirty-five  year.  No  matter  how 
I  came  by  it  or  who  it  belonged  to,  but  I 
tell  yer,  Hiram,  I  couldn't  open  the  paper  it's 
wropt  up  in  and  look  at  it  without  givin'  all  I 
know  to  be  able  to  cry.  It  is  but  a  bit  of 
hair,  mate,  and  as  hair — as  a  bit  of  mere  hair 
— why  should  it  sarve  me  as  I  say  it  do  if  it 
warn't  as  Mr.  Fortescue  says,  that  we  puts 
our  feelings  into  things  and  calls  the 
extraction  of  'em  poetry.  An'  poetry  it  is. 
There's  no  mistakin'  of  it  for  anything 
else." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Hiram, 
picking  up  the  glass  for  a  look  at  the  ship 
ahead,  feeling  Stone's  superiority  to  him  in 
his  capacity  of  emotion  and  of  definition,  and 
therefore  changing  the  subject.  "  How  well 
that    wessel    lays    up,    Mr.   Fortescue.      Her 
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yards  are  almost  fore  and  aft.  I  reckon  all 
hands  must  have  taken  that  there  lee  main- 
brace  to  the  capstan  to  bring  the  vard  as  it 
lies." 


CHAPTER     IV. 

SMARTLY    MANAGED. 

The  early  morning  sun  flashed  joyously. 
The  trade  clouds,  masses  of  soft,  white 
vapour,  every  one  of  them  as  full  of  fanci- 
ful shapes  as  glowing  coals  are  of  faces, 
poured  with  a  certain  slowness  that  rendered 
them  majestic  out  of  the  horizon,  the  sea 
looked  to  have  innumerable  tints  with  their 
shadowings,  the  deep  was  a  dark-blue, 
rolling  in  long  white  crested  waves,  out  of 
whose  liquid  slants  a  swarm  of  flying  fish 
would  sparkle  in  a  glittering  shower  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  silver  lacework  of 
foam  in  which  they'd  vanish,  the  schooner 
seemed  to  be  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
morning,  and  there  was  something  of  the 
glad  gambolling  of  a  sportive  fish  in  her 
manner  of  rolling  upon  the  swell  which 
underran  the  surges,  and  which  would  heel 
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her  again  and  again  to  her  wash-streak, 
when  it  and  the  surge  and  the  full  blast  of 
the  joyous  shouting  trade-wind  in  the  tall 
expanse  of  her  canvas  combined  their  forces 
at  the  same  instant  upon  her. 

The  ship  was  now  about  three-quarters- 
of-a-mile  ahead  of  the  Golden  Hope,  whose 
copper  forefoot  appeared  to  smite  the  tail 
of  her  wake,  so  dead  on  end  she  was.  So 
small  was  the  schooner's  appreciable  loss 
in  this  running,  you  would  have  needed 
to  wait  a  bit  to  find  out  how  the  case 
stood,  whether  the  Golden  -Hope  was  over- 
hauling the  ship  or  whether  the  ship  was 
leaving  the  Golden  Hope.  Mr.  Fortescue, 
Hiram  and  Stone  stood  together  on  the 
weather  quarter  looking  at  the  vessel. 

"  She  sweeps  through  it  fast,"  exclaimed 
the  clergyman,  llbut  our  schooner  clings  to 
her  nobly."  • 

"  It's  taken  her  all  night  to  catch  us  up 
and  pass  us,"  said  Stone,  with  a  triumphant 
glance  aloft. 

11  Well,  I  know  by  the  vast  difference  in 
size  and  the  trifling  difference  in  speed  be- 
tween the  vessels,"  said  Fortescue,    "  that   I 

VOL.    II. 
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could  not  have  done  better  than  this  schooner 
if  I  had  spent  ten  times  the  money  she  has 
cost  me."  Stone  looked  gratefully  at  him. 
"  Pray  God  our  mission  may  be  as  true  as 
the  Golden  Hope  is  true  to  it !  How  sweet 
and  cool  this  wind  is !  Is  there  a  like  breeze 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  ?" 

4'  There  is,  sir,"  replied  Weeks. 

"  How  does  it  blow  south  of  the  Equator?" 

"  Why,  from  October  to  April  it's  nor'- 
west,  then  south-east  as  this  here  trade  is  for 
the  rest  of  the  time,"  said  Hiram. 

"  Would  the  island — Stone's  Island — be 
within  the  compass  of  the  trade-wind  ?"  asked 
Fortescue,  with  the  nervous  hesitation  he 
repeatedly  displayed  when  asking  questions 
respecting  the  island,  a  nervousness  that 
tended  to  keep  Hiram  constantly  in  doubt  as 
to  Fortescue's  sanity  on  this  one  point. 

"  Wrhy,  yes,  no  doubt  it  would,"  replied  the 
skipper,  who  was  not  sure,  his  acquaintance 
with-  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  navigator  and 
student  of  it  being  extremely  small,  and  who 
therefore  answered  to  please  the  curate. 

Fortescue  looked  at  Stone. 

11  It's  hot,   as  I  told  yer,  sir,"  said  the  old 
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sailor.       "  But   ye  gets   draughts   and  winds 
and  storms." 

44  It's  this  steady,  cooling,  pouring  air  that 
makes  me  ask  the  question,"  said  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  turning  his  face  full  to  the  gushing, 
glorious  sunlit  wind,  the  brighter  and  gladder 
for  the  blueness  of  the  sea  and  sky  in  it  and 
for  the  sparkling  of  white  water.  "When  I 
think  of  those  baking  Equatorial  parallels, 
when  we  found  it  stifling  even  so  far  south  as 

the  latitude  of  Ascension "    He  broke  off 

with  a  deep  sigh. 

Stone's  face  had  the  expression  of  a  man 
who  is  about  to  say  a  dozen  comforting 
things,  when  Hiram  suddenly  roared  out, 
"What's  she  up  to?  What's  gone  wrong 
with    her  ?" 

He  pointed  with  lively  excitement  of 
gesture  to  the  ship,  that  had  all  on  a  sudden 
put  her  helm  hard  down  and  was  then  in  the 
act  of  rounding  into  the  wind,  making  out 
the  length  of  her  in  a  pitching,  heaving 
movement,  with  the  white  wake  sweeping  in 
a  curve  to  her  glassy  counter,  in  which  the 
light  off  the  water  trembled  like  the  lustre  on 
the   water  itself.      You    saw  the  main  clew- 
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garnets  slowly  mounting,  the  main-royal  and' 
mizzen  topgallant-sail  fluttering,  all  fore  and 
aft  sails  shaking  as  though  the  whole  ship 
shuddered.  But  she  was  too  far  off  for  you 
to  guess  more  than  that  she  had  so  much  way 
on  her  she  was  bound  to  come  round  on  the 
starboard  tack,  which  sure  enough  she  did, 
and  away  to  windward  she  presently  lay, 
bowing  the  seas,  with  her  main-topsail  to  the 
mast. 

There  was  only  one  interpretation  of  the 
sudden  confusion  aboard  of  her,  and  old 
Stone,  singing  out,  "  She'll  have  lost  a  man, 
captain,"  sprang  forward  and  danced  up 
the   forerigging. 

He  was  followed  by  two  seamen,  one  of 
whom  had  barely  mounted  a  couple  of  rat- 
lines than  he  shouted  out,  "  There  he  is! 
right  dead  ahead  of  us !" 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  him — fix  him  as  if 
you  was  to  be  shot  if  you  lost  him  !"  bawled 
Stone,  and  the  old  chap  and  the  other  sailor 
came   running  down  on   deck. 

"  Keep  her  away!"  cried  Hiram  at  the 
top  of  his  husky  pipes,  whilst  the  watch 
below,   aroused  by  the  movement  and  cries,. 
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came  tumbling  up  to  see  what  had  happened. 
M  Get  the  boat  over  ;  cast  the  gripes  adrift ; 
hook  on  foreburton  ;  pass  that  watch  tackle 
along  and  clap  it  on  to  the  foremost  shroud 
of  main  rigging  ;"  and,  as  fast  as  these  dis- 
located orders  were  bawled  out,  was  the 
job  done.  The  boat,  lifted  out  of  the  bigger 
boat,  plumped  into  the  water,  and  there  she 
was  towing  through  the  swirl  to  leeward,  with 
Stone  and  two  men  in  her,  exactly  knowing 
what   Hiram   meant   to  do,    and   waiting. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  smart  piece  of  work,  all 
so  clever  in  nimble  seamanship  that  a  much 
more  experienced  seafarer  than  Fortescue 
might  have  gaped  with  wonder  at  the  swift 
manoeuvring  of  the  men.  One  moment  the 
boat  was  stowed  and  griped  in  the  bigger 
boat  forward — the  next,  so  it  seemed  to  the 
curate,  she  was  in  the  water,  held  by  her 
painter  and  cleaving  the  yeasty  waves 
rushing  to  leeward  with  three  men  in  her 
and  her  little  nose  cocked  high.  But  the 
real  excitement  lay  elsewhere.  The  men, 
sighting  the  swimmer,  had  kept  crying  to 
Hiram  as  if  he  did  not  see  him^  but  he  had 
motioned  silence  with  a  windmill  flourish  of 
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his  long  arm,  and  erect  on  the  rail,  gripping 
a  backstay,  he  stood  conning  the  schooner  as 
she  bore  down  towards  the  black  speck  on 
the  water,  broad  on  the  weather  bow. 

By  this  time  the  struggling  seaman  was 
visible  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  who  watched  him 
with  that  indescribable  excitement  formed  of 
yearning  and  terror  and  sympathy,  which  will 
make  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  he  hammer 
furiously  in  their  breasts  when  they  witness  a 
sight  of  this  kind.  The  swimmer  was  bare- 
headed, with  black  hair,  and  every  heave  of 
the  sea  that  threw  him  to  the  sun  brought 
out  a  dull  flash  from  his  wet  tresses.  A  circle 
of  white  floated  some  distance  from  him.  A 
life-buoy  hove  from  the  ship,  but  he  did  not 
see  it.  Sometimes  the  melting  brow  of  a 
surge  smothered  him,  but  he'd  reappear,  till 
you'd  think  you  could  see  his  face  among  his 
matted,  glistening  locks,  and  into  it  you'd  put 
the  expression  of  agony  the  fancy  created 
from  the  struggle  between  the  man  and  the 
mighty  ocean. 

"Steady!"  shouted  Hiram  to  the  helms- 
man, and  he  nourished  his  hat  that  the 
swimmer  might  get  strength  from  the  encour- 
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agement,  whilst  the  crew,  looking  over  the 
rail,  spoke  among  themselves  in  excited 
voices  subdued  to  hoarse  whispers. 

"He  may  sink  at  any  second  !" 

"  Steady!  he  may  hold  out  another  few- 
minutes  !" 

"God!  I  thought  he  wur  gone!  How 
that  sea  chucked  him  up  afore  it  broke  over 
him  !" 

"  Stand  by  to  let  slip  there,  Mr.  Stone  !" 
roared  Hiram,  in  one  of  the  most  splitting, 
neigh-like  yells  he  had  yet  delivered  himself 
of.      "  Down  helium  !" 

The  tiller  was  swept  to  leeward. 

"  Let  slip  now  !" 

The  schooner  came  tearing  and  snapping 
round  into  the  wind  ;  she  had  been  steered 
so  as  to  bring  the  man  within  a  biscuit's  toss 
from  the  side.  As  he  went  past,  Mr. 
Fortescue  saw  his  upturned  face  livid  with 
strangulation,  the  configuration  of  his  body 
under  water,  the  swaying  of  his  legs,  the 
feebly-moving,  but  bravely-battling  gestures 
of  his  arms — it  was  a  sight  that  came  and 
went  whilst  a  man  could  draw  and  expel  the 
wild,    deep   breath  it  forced  from  him.      But 
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even  before  the  curate  could  realise  what  was 
happening,  the  released  boat,  with  the  way 
the  schooner  had  given  her,  shot,  with  a 
couple  of  oars  out,  alongside  the  drowning 
man,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  poor  fellow 
was  in  her  whilst  the  schooner,  flying  into  the 
wind's  eye,  brought  her  topsail  and  topgallant- 
sail  aback  and  lay  tranquilly  rising  and  falling 
upon  the  blue  and  frothing  seas. 

"  Saved  !"  exclaimed  Hiram,  quietly  dis- 
mounting from  the  rail  and  looking  with  a 
smile  at  the  curate,  who,  turning  up  his  eyes 
in  gratitude  to  God,  thought  of  the  noble  and 
devoted  courage  of  the  sailor,  anu  of  those 
hardships,  perils,  and  heroisms  of  his  which 
oftenest  the  Heavenly  Father  of  all  alone 
sees,   alone   knows. 

The  rest  was  as  easy  as  saying  the  alpha- 
bet now  the  man  was  got,  and  a  shift  of  the 
helm  and  a  little  trimming  of  canvas  speedily 
brought  the  schooner  to  her  boat,  as  a  mother 
to  her  child. 

By  this  time  the  ship  had  lowered  one  of 
her  quarter  boats,  of  a  fine  whaling  pattern, 
as  smart  as  white  and  brass  could  make 
her ;    six  men  were  in  her,   and  one  of  the 
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mates  steered.  Perceiving  the  schooners 
intentions  they  had  evidently  waited  till  the 
man  had  been  picked  up  ;  and  now  that 
he  was  rescued  and  the  schooner  hove-to, 
the  boat  came  to  her  with  the  six  oars 
flashing  as  they  drove  her  foaming  through 
the  water  with  the  seas  following  her. 

"How  is  the  man,  Mr.  Stone?"  asked 
Hiram,   leaning  over  the  side. 

"  A  bit  exhausted,  but  in  other  respects 
middlin',  I  think,  capt'n,"  replied  the  old  chap. 

The  poor  fellow,  sitting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  with  his  back  against  a  thwart, 
looked  up  at  Hiram  and  Mr.  Fortescue 
and  smiled  faintly.  There  was  a  pathos 
in  that  smile  beyond  expression.  Its  weak- 
ness and  the  gravity  that  instantly  followed 
made  it  a  thousand  times  more  moving  than 
tears.  Weeks  would  have  had  him  up  for 
a  warm  and  a  sup  of  drink,  but  the  ship's 
boat  was  at  hand,  the  ship  herself  close, 
and  the  man  was  not  so  exhausted  but 
that  he  could  wait  to  be  stowed  away  in 
his  own  bunk  or  hammock. 

The  two  vessels  were  within  speaking 
distance,  but  nothing  was  said.      The  Stripes 
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and  Stars  flew  at  the  ship's  peak,  the  red 
ensign  at  the  schooner's.  Close  to  as  she 
now  was,  the  great  American  ship  looked 
grand  indeed  as  she  slowly  and  rhythmically 
pitched  upon  the  swell,  leaning  away  from  the 
breeze,  with  her  main-topsail  aback  and  the 
canvas  on  the  other  masts  full.  How  crisply 
each  blue  sea  swept  its  glitter  of  snowy  foam 
along  the  low,  massive,  gleaming  sides  of 
her  !  The  schooner  lay  on  her  port-quarter, 
and  every  lift  of  the  surge  enabled  those  who 
gazed  from  her  deck  to  see  along  the  ship, 
under  whose  counter  was  written  the  word 
"Columbia"  —  the  bare  pronunciation  of 
which  is  like  an  organ  note  for  majestic  and 
high-sounding  melody  —  whilst  upon  her 
raised  after-deck,  that  was  more  like  the 
top  of  a  short  deck-house  than  a  poop,  stood 
a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  people,  some  of 
them  passengers,  with  ladies  among  them. 
One,  evidently  the  captain,  was  alone,  on  the 
rail,  holding  to  the  vang  of  the  spanker-gaff, 
watching  the  progress  of  his  boat  to  the 
schooner. 

In    a    very    few    moments    that    boat    was 
alongside    the    Golden    Hope    and    the   man 
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transferred.  The  indescribable  Yankeeism 
of  the  boat's  crew's  appearance  was  perhaps 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  a  negro  ;  and 
an  American,  possibly,  could  have  sworn  to 
the  very  State,  if  not  the  city,  to  which  the 
mate  in  the  stern  sheets  belonged,  by  the  cut 
of  his  nose  and  the  curve  of  the  jawbones 
into  the  yellow  "goattee." 

''Gentlemen,"  said  he,  pulling  off  his  cap 
and  speaking  bareheaded,  whereupon  Mr. 
Fortescue  and  Hiram  at  once  uncovered. 
"  My  captain  desires  his  compliments  and 
thanks  to  you  for  your  humanity.  It  is  but 
what  every  sailor  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
men  sailing  under  that  flag,''  and  he  waved 
his   hand   to   the    English   ensign. 

"We're  glad  to  have  saved  a  fellow  bein's 
life,    sir,"   answered    Hiram. 

"Farewell,  gentlemen,"  said  the  mate. 
Shove  off — hold  !"  He  bent  his  ear  to  the 
white-faced,  streaming,  sodden  man,  and 
then,  looking  up,  he  exclaimed,  4<  He's  jest 
asked  me  to  say,  '  God  bless  you,  gentlemen.' 
Give    way   now,    lads,    smartly." 

The  crew  leaned  to  their  oars  and  the 
boat   sprang,  like  a   gull  taking   wing,    from 
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the  side  of  the  Golden  Hope,  whilst  Mr. 
Fortescue  stepped  back  from  the  rail  with 
a  sob  in  his  throat,  for  this  was  an  ocean 
incident  to  move  him  deeply,  since  it  was 
a  manifestation  of  God's  love  and  mercy 
upon  an  element  that  was  novel  to  him  as 
the  scene  of  many  thousands  of  men's  toil, 
danger,  privations  and  death.  How  mighty 
looked  the  deep  to  his  eyes  as  he  glanced, 
for  the  space  of  a  breath,  around  him  ! 
How  little,  he  thought,  was  man  in  com- 
parison to  it  !  How  tender,  how  far-seeing 
was  the  Eye  that  marked  the  fall  of  a 
human  being  into  a  depth  and  surface  so 
vast!  It  was  a  natural  reverie  for  a  clergy- 
man to  fall  into,  but  he  was  speedily 
interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  men  hoisting 
the  boat  in  over  the  side,  and  by  Stone 
approaching  him  and  saying  that  another 
minute  would  have  settled  the  seaman's 
business,  that  his  life  depended  upon  the 
snatch  made  at  him  by  William  Breeches 
when  the  poor  fellow's  face  came  livid  out 
of  the  froth  of  the  sea  that  broke  over  him 
as  the  boat  approached,  and  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Hiram's   manoeuvre  of  making  the 
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schooner  tow  the  boat  to  the  man  he  would 
have    gone    down. 

The  ocean  was  glorious  at  that  moment. 
You  would  have  thought  that  a  larger  spirit 
of  gladness  had  been  put  into  the  flashing, 
windy,  salt  and  frothy  scene  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  poor  sailor  from  the  cold  and 
bitter  death  that  lay  under  all  this  brightness 
and  beauty.  Every  long  line  of  foam  glittered 
like  frost  in  the  sun,  the  blue  of  the  sea  took 
a  tone  of  tenderness  from  the  touching  in 
many  parts  of  it,  of  the  sailing,  violet  shadow 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  wind  seemed  full  of 
music  as  it  blew,  like  the  strains  of  a  band 
heard  too  far  off  to  distinguish  the  airs, 
through  the  rigging  and  under  the  foot  of  the 
sails  of  the  schooner  that  lay  curtseying  upon 
the  surges  till  the  boat  should  have  reached 
the  American. 

A  few  long,  hearty  strokes  of  the  oars  did 
this  for  her.  The  rescued  man  was  handed 
through  the  gangway,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  boat  was  hooked  on  and  rising  to  the 
davits. 

"  Round  in  on  your  forebraces  !"  rang  out 
Hiram.      ''Sharp  up   with   the   yards,   lads!" 
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And  the  Golden  Hope  was  once  more  leaning 
from  the  breeze  and  shearing  in  a  smother  of 
froth  out  of  one  hollow  down  into  another, 
whilst  the  big  Yankee  was  manoeuvring  to 
get  round  again  and  in  trim  upon  the  port 
tack.  As  the  schooner  passed,  the  American 
captain,  standing  on  the  rail,  shouted  with 
one  hand  against  his  mouth,  "  We  thank  you 
much  for  your  humanity,  and  we  heartily 
admire  your  smart  seamanship." 

Hiram  sprang  on  to  the  rail,  and  putting 
the  whole  of  his  husky  voice  into  an  effort 
that  turned  his  face  crimson  and  came  near 
to  starting  his  eyes  altogether  rut  of  their 
sockets,  he  bellowed,  "  We're  always  glad  to 
sarve  a  relation." 

It  was  a  touch  that  seemed  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  anyhow  it  was  extremely  pat  to  the 
emotionalism  of  that  moment.  Hats  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  aft,  three  hurri- 
cane cheers  were  delivered  by  the  crew, 
many  of  whom  managed  to  show  themselves 
over  the  bulwarks  and  flourish  their  caps, 
whereupon  the  crew  of  the  schooner  sprang 
into  the  rigging  and  gave  the  Yankees  three 
British  cheers  in  return,  which  were  followed 
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in  proper  sea  fashion  by  one  more  cheer  from 
the  Americans.  Then  each  vessel  dipped 
her  flag  three  times  to  the  other,  the  grace- 
fullest  of  farewells,  never  more  touching  than 
when  the  flags  are  the  red  or  white  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  radiant  bunting  of  the  great 
Republic,  and  beautiful  as  well  as  graceful 
when  the  fine  old  courtesy  has  the  setting  of 
such  sea  and  sky,  so  blue,  so  pure,  so  joyous 
as  sparkled  under,  and  beamed  down  upon, 
the  Columbia  and  the  Golden  Hope. 

But  though  the  schooner  was  the  first  to 
start  afresh,  the  ship  was  speedily  after  her. 
She  was  kept  a  rapful,  set  all  royals,  and  ran 
up  her  fore-topmast-stunsail,  and  thus  by 
degrees  crossed  the  schooner's  wake,  passing 
her  to  leeward. 

"  Ha!"  said  Hiram,  laughing  and  address- 
ing Stone,  "that's  to  please  the  ladies  and 
persuade  the  male  passengers  into  a  higher 
idea  of  the  Columbia's  speed  than  they've 
got  by  observing  the  time  it  took  for  her  to 
overhaul  us." 

"  Well,  a  point  off  till  it  draws  on  dark 
ain't  going  to  signify  much  when  there's  a 
reputation  to  keep  up,"  answered  Stone. 
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"Ay,"  said  Hiram,  "an'  since  we've  done 
'em  one  sarvice  let's  oblige  'em  still  furder  by 
enabling  of  them  to  draw  away  fast." 

He  called  to  the  man  at  the  tiller,  "  Luff 
you  may !"  and  when  the  fore-topgallant-sail 
was  half  aback  and  the  topsail  lifting  with 
every  plunge,  the  order  was,  "  Nothing  off!" 
with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  Columbia 
went  by  at  a  rate  of  three  feet  to  the 
schooner's    one. 

A  noble  sight,  truly !  One  vast  surface  of 
canvas,  with  an  echoing  of  wind  booming  out 
of  every  swollen  concavity  that  might  have 
passed  for  the  thundering  of  a  storm  among 
hills,  supported  by  the  long,  slender,  leaning 
hull  so  urged  by  the  mighty  impulse  of  the 
canvas  that  it  was  all  clean  cutting  through 
the  seas  with  it,  one  endless  savage  shearing 
and  spearing  of  the  metalled  cutwater,  hissing 
like  red-hot  iron,  with  a  tall  fountain  playing 
in  dolphin-like  tints  from  contact  of  the  rush- 
ing stem  with  the  resisting  water ! 

And  yet,  spite  of  Hiram's  friendly  "wind 
jamming,"  the  royals  of  that  noble  ship  were 
visible  at  sun-down  from  the  schooner's 
quarter-deck,    broad    on    the    lee    bow ! 


CHAPTER     V. 

DOUBTS. 

Though  Fortescue  was  in  constant  association 
with  Hiram  and  Stone,  yet  rarely  did  the 
curate  say  anything  about  the  motive  of  the 
voyage.  All  reference  to  it  he  seemed  to 
have  left  north  of  the  Equator,  if  it  were  not, 
now  and  again,  for  some  light  and  quickly 
despatched  allusion  to  the  island,  such,  for 
instance,  as  he  made  when  he  asked  if  the 
trade-wind  blew  over  it. 

Hiram  and  Stone,  it  is  true,  would  talk 
about  the  schooner's  mission  ;  indeed,  they 
had  so  many  secret  conversations  over  it 
that  they  ended  in  somewhat  fogging  one 
another.  For,  as  the  voyage  progressed, 
Hiram  would  be  found  wondering  whether 
Stone's  Island  was  not  as  much  a  dream 
of  the  old  man  as  was  the  vision  that  had 
sent   them   sailing    to   the   Indian   Ocean,   in 
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spite  of  his  former  manful  support  of  Stone's 
veracity  at  a  time  when  Fortescue  seemed 
sceptical  ;  whilst  Stone,  influenced  by  the 
skipper's  scepticism  as  regards  the  curate's 
fancies,  be^an  to  think,  that,  after  all,  the 
journey  was  a  most  singularly  conceived 
one,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
human  ideas,  with  perhaps  a  deal  more  of 
nerves  in  it  than    Heaven's  finger. 

These  views  slipped  out  from  them  one 
day  when  they  were  off  the  Agulhas.  The 
schooner  was  running  before  a  strong 
westerly  breeze,  with  a  high  sea  chasing 
her  in  a  manner  to  make  the  man  at  the 
tiller  sometimes  glance  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder,  an  albatross  in  pursuit — a  noble 
white  bird  poised  on  wings  as  tremorless 
as  marble,  inspecting  the  foaming  furrow 
with  arched  neck  and  gleaming  eyes  for 
whatever  might  roll  up  good  to  eat  out  of 
the  froth — the  sky  piebald  with  clouds, 
behind  which  the  sun  rained  down  showers 
of  gold,  the  sea-line  rolling  clear  as  glass 
to  the  sky  that  whitened  down  to  it  as 
though  it  reflected  ice  and  snow  beyond  ; 
and    Hiram    and    Stone    being    on    deck,    it 
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was  natural  that  the  situation  of  the  vessels, 
which  was,  roughly  speaking,  twenty  -  one 
degrees  east  longitude,  should  set  them 
talking  about  a  shift  of  helm  in  a  day  or 
two  for  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  because,  as 
Hiram  had  already  told  his  mate,  he  had 
no  idea  of  running  half  way  to  Australia 
before  heading  north,  as  was  the  custom 
with  many  ships  bound  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  Golden  Hope  was  a  schooner,  and  he 
as  skipper  advocated  short  cuts.  No 
lubberly  middle  passages  for  him.  "If  the 
sou'-east  wind  wasn't  a-blowin',"  he  said, 
"  it  ought  to.  Call  Stone's  Island  nor'-east 
by  north  from  the  longitood  o'  thirty  and 
the  latitood  they  was  then  a-followin'  of, 
and  that  'ud  enable  them  to  give  Mada- 
gasky  a  wide  berth  and  find  nothen  in 
the  road  to  the  west'ards  but  Roddergrew 
H'island." 

This  was  the  programme.  Old  Stone  said 
4  yes '  to  it,  knowing  nothing  of  navigation. 
And  certainly  it  was  good  enough,  because 
Hiram  knew  the  schooner's  wonderful  sneak- 
ing qualities  in  light  airs,  and  powerful 
weatherly    capacity    in   head   winds ;    and  he 
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would  therefore  disdain,  as  a  master  of  a 
steamer  in  these  days  might,  the  beaten 
tracks  of  sober,  old  tea  wagons  which  would 
put  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  of  longitude 
between  them  and  the  Cape  before  turning 
their  apple-shaped  bows,  towering  bowsprits, 
and  cutwaters  as  thick  as  an  old  oak  tree, 
northward  to  the  sun. 

Well,  they  were  talking  this  programme 
over  again,  and  Hiram  said,  "The  woyage 
has  been  middling  smart  so  far  ;  there's 
nothen  as  yet,  I  allow,  to  disappoint  Mr. 
Fortescue." 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Stone.  "The 
schooner's  behaved  as  I  told  him  she  would  : 
everything's  gone  right  ;  there's  ne'er  a  word 
to  be  said  agin  the  crew." 

"  But  what'll  he  think,  Bill,"  said  Hiram, 
chewing  the  marine  cud  meditatively  whilst 
he  cast  an  earnest  look  with  his  protruding 
eyes  upon  his  companion,  if  we  shouldn't  be 
able  to  find  that  h'island  of  yours  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  can't  be  missin'  of  it,"  said  Stone. 
"  What  /  sometimes  think's  this.  What'll  he 
say  if  he  should  land  on  the  island  an' 
discover  that  his  girl  ain't  there,  and  never 
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has  been  there,  an'  that  it's  all  a  wision,  just 
as  you  believe  it  to  be  ?" 

"Well,"  responded  Hiram,  "my  notion's 
so  fixed  on  that  matter  that  arguing  of  it's  no 
use.  What's  been  occupyin'  my  mind  lately 
is  this,  Bill.  Supposin'  we  can't  find  that 
h'island  ?" 

"  But  I  say  we're  bound  to  find  it,"  replied 
Stone. 

"Ay,  that's  all  werry  well,  but  supposin' 
we  dorit  ?"  exclaimed  Hiram,  emphatically. 

"  Why,  if  we  don't,  we  dorit"  said  Stone, 
with  an  indescribable  sourness  in  his  voice 
and  face,  such  as  will  rise  from  the  soul  of  the 
best-natured  old  seaman  when  he  is  con- 
tradicted. "  But  it  won't  be  for  the  island 
not  being  where  it  is." 

"  In  the  H'indie  Ocean?" 

"  Sartinly.      In  the  H'indie  Ocean." 

"Well,"  said  Hiram,  "of  course  I  shall 
sail  to  where  you  say  it  is  ;  but  if  it  ain't 
there,  and  if  it  ain't  to  be  found  by  ratchin' 
about  and  overhaulin'  the  water  where  it's 
supposed  to  be,  I  hope  the  fault'll  not  be  put 
down  to  my  navigating  of  the  schooner.  Bill." 

"Ye  know  the   latitude   and   ye  know  the 
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longitude,"  said  Stone,  M  and  if  ye'll  put  the 
schooner  where  them  imaginary  lines  is 
drawed  out  upon  the  chart,  the  island'll  be 
close  aboard  if  we  ain't  ashore  upon  it." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Hiram,  rubbing  one 
eye  and  turning  the  other  aloft  to  mark, 
perhaps,  the  effect  upon  the  canvas  of  an 
unusually  heavy  hurl  forward  of  the  vessel 
at  that  moment  by  a  sea  that  roared  foaming 
along  her  sides  as  if  it  would  unite  its  divided 
smother  in  the  bows,  "this  here  woyage  is 
so  extrah'ordinary,  takin'  it  all  round,  that 
until  I  sights  that  h'island  of  yours,  Stone,  I 
shall  consider  it  as  strange  as  Mr.  Fortescue's 
wision.  It  may  be  where  you  say  it  is — that 
is,  in  the  H'indie  Ocean — but  not  in  the  part 
I've  wrote  down  ;  and  consequently  if  I  don't 
find  it,  I'll  tell  ye  what'll  happen.  Mr.  For- 
tescue'll  think  you've  been  deceiving  him, 
and  that  what  we've  agreed  to  call  Stone's 
Island  is  all  in  my  eye,  or  you'll  say  it's  my 
fault,  and  that  I  didn't  know  where  to  find 
it,  which  may  persuade  Mr.  Fortescue  that  I 
dun'no  my  business  ;  and  so  we  shall  find 
ourselves  landed  in  what  you  may  call  a 
reg'lar  all  round  muddle." 
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11  But  what  causes  you  to  take  views  of 
this  kind  now?"  exclaimed  Stone.  "Why 
not  afore  ?" 

"  Because  the  time's  fast  coming  when  we 
shall  be  heaving  your  h'island  in  sight,  if  it's 
there  to  heave,"  said  Hiram.  "  Besides, 
where's  the  harm  in  talking,  Bill  ?  Suppose, 
as  I've  said,  it  ain't  there.  I  don't  want  to 
say  more  than  Suppose,'  "  he  exclaimed  with  a 
deprecatory  wave  of  his  hand,  seeing  remon- 
strance strong  in  Stone's  face.  "  Suppose 
it  ain't  there.  Suppose  we  miss  it.  Suppose 
we  can't  find  it.  How  are  we  so  to  act  and 
prowide,  as  they  says  in  litigatin',  that  it  shall 
be  onderstood  we've  done  our  duty  ?" 

"What  I've  said  I'll  repeat,"  answered 
Stone.  "  If  you  steers  us  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude  given  you,  the  island'll  be 
there  ;  if  it  ain't  it  won't  be  because  it's 
sunk,  but  because  something'll  ha'  gone 
wrong  with  your  sextant  and  compasses, 
if   it    isn't    the    creenometer    that's    out." 

It  was  a  stupid  argument  and,  as  Stone 
had  said,  it  came  a  deal  too  late.  But  it 
took  significance  from  the  circumstance  of 
Hiram  thinking  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  Mr. 
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Fortescue  ;  the  notion  in  his  mind  being  that 
whether  Stone's  Island  was  or  was  not  as 
much  a  dream  as  the  clergyman's  vision, 
the  whole  voyage  was  so  singular  that  what- 
ever might  prove  the  result  of  it,  it  was  his 
business  to  see  "all  clear"  for  himself,  so  that 
nobody  should  be  able  to  say  he  had  been 
"  h'acted  upon  by  delusions" — for  it  was  in 
this  language  he  thought.  It  took  him  some 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  however,  and 
many  quids  of  tobacco  were  consumed  ere 
his  ruminations  terminated  in  a  resolution. 
It  was  then  a  forenoon  watch  ;  after  taking 
sights,  Hiram  intended  to  head  the  ship  to 
the  north  and  east  for  the  island.  He  alone 
knew  this  and  was  excited  by  it.  Stone  was 
on  deck  and  Mr.  Fortescue.  The  sky  was 
clear,  and  there  was  a  fresh  westerly  wind 
blowing,  and  the  schooner  was  making  noble 
way  with  her  head  pretty  nearly  dead  east, 
the  long  Pacific  surge  following  her  and  her 
squaresail  pulling  with  the  driving  power  of 
a  marine  engine. 

The  curate,  seated  on  the  skylight,  was 
watching  with  dreamy  eyes  the  monotonous 
swing  of  the  seas,   noting  how  the  interval 
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between  them  had  the  regularity  of  the 
stroke  of  a  pendulum,  as  you  might  have 
told  by  counting  during  the  sternwards  heave, 
the  leaning  poise,  the  lurching  leap  across  the 
half  sea  between,  and  then  the  dip  of  the  nose 
of  the  schooner  into  the  whiteness  swirling 
out  all  around  her  bows ;  and  he  was  admiring, 
too,  if  dreamily,  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
glass-like  eminence  each  billow  offered,  as  it 
rose  in  a  pure  blue  fold  till  its  attenuated 
height  let  the  sunshine  strike  a  colouring 
of  gold  through  it,  ere,  with  that  exquisite 
arching  of  brow  you  must  go  to  the  mighty 
Pacific  to  witness  in  perfection,  it  broke  into 
snow  and  came  creaming  to  the  schooner, 
with  the  wondrous  power  that  raised  her 
hidden   under   the  yeasty  boiling. 

Stone  stood  near,  looking  at  the  dipping 
canvas  of  a  sail  hull  down,  and  a  mere  film  to 
leeward.  Hiram  approached.  He  cast  his 
eyes  up  at  the  sun  and  said,  "Mr.  Fortescue, 
in  another  hour  we  shall  be  shifting  our  helm 
for  a  straight  course  for  the  island  Stone  here 
was  cast  away  upon." 

The  clergyman  started,  turned  a  shade 
paler,  and  his  eyes  brightened   as  he  cried, 
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44  In  another  hour!"  There  was  a  look  of 
fear  in  his  face  which  Hiram  noticed  and 
thought  remarkable,  because  he  had  imagined 
the  news  he  had  given  would  have  delighted 
the  curate.  At  least  it  seemed  fear  to 
Hiram  and  perhaps  to  Stone,  but  what  it 
was  meant  much  further  than  that,  though 
fear  was  in  it  ;  it  was  the  suddenly  enforced 
realization,  so  to  speak,  of  the  approaching 
end  of  his  mission.  Nor  could  his  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation  made 
to  him  in  his  sleep  still  the  agitation  of  the 
human  instincts  that  hoped  and  feared  and 
doubted,  spite  of  the  opiate  of  super- 
naturalism  or  the  soothing  influence  of  a 
profoundly  confiding  mysticism. 

"  In  another  hour!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
did  not  think  we  had  made  easting 
enough.  But  this  is  noble  sailing,  Captain 
Weeks." 

"Ay,  it  is;  noble's  the  word,  sir.  If  it 
ain't  twelve  knots  I'll  pay  a  pound  a  mile 
for  what  it's  under." 

"What  distance  have  we  now  to  measure?" 
said  Fortescue,  still  preserving  in  his  face  the 
look  that  Hiram  regarded  as  fear. 
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"Pretty  nigh  four  thousand  miles,"  answered 
Hiram,  "supposing  of  course,  Stone's  Island 
to  be  where   Bill  says  it  is." 

Stone  was  about  to  speak,  when  Mr. 
Fortescue  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  he 
could  not  subdue  the  eagerness,  "  How  long 
shall  we  take  to  sail  that  distance  ?" 

"  Calculatin'  by  what  we've  done,  you 
may  say  we  shall  ha'  fetched  the  place 
where  Stone's  Island  is  marked  upon  my 
chart  by  the  beginnin    of  June." 

"  It  will  be  a  quick  passage.  It  is  a 
wonderful  stretch  of  ocean  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it  as  beginning  at  Gravesend," 
said  Mr.  Fortescue.  "In  another  hour 
you  head  for  the  island !"  he  exclaimed, 
bringing  his  hands  together  in  an  involun- 
tary,  passionate  gesture. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  answered  Hiram, 
with  a  raven  note  in  his  voice  due  to  his 
desire  to  speak  impressively,  and  address- 
ing the  curate  with  his  eyes  on  Stone,  "in 
another  hour  we  head  for  the  island.  But — 
supposin    it  airit  there  P" 

The  clergyman  sprang  to  his  feet.  "What 
do  you  mean  by   that  ?"  he  cried,  so  breath- 
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lessly  you  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
struck  heavily  on  the  breast. 

"  I  only  say  ' supposing"  continued  Hiram, 
breathing  quickly  too,  "because  I  want  to 
put  myself  right  in  case  things  should  tarn 
out  wrong.  Stone  knows  I  respect  him  as  a 
true  man  from  the  top  of  his  head  down  to  the 
heels  of  his  boots  ;  but  a  man  may  be  true 
and  yet  be  in  h'error.  I  don't  say  Stone  is  ; 
but  supposin'  this  here  island  of  his  has  got 
into  his  head  as  if  it  wur  a  fact,  when  may  be, 
it  wur  only  a  fancy,  just  as  your  wision,  sir, 
has  led  you  on  as  though  it  was  all  cocksure 
and's  true  as  if  it  had  taken  place  when  you 
was  awake  instead  of  when  you  was  asleep. 
What's  goin'  to  happen,  so  far  as  my  share  in 
this  job's  consarned,  when  we  comes  to  where 
the  island's  marked  on  the  chart,  arid  it  airit 
there  ?  What  are  ye  going  to  say  ?  Will  it 
be  put  down  to  my  bad  navigation  or  what  ? 
And  if  we  are  to  keep  all  on  huntin'  after  it, 
how  long's  it  to  be  for  ?" 

He  spoke  with  the  same  perfect  tone  of 
respectfulness  that  had  all  through  marked 
his  speech  and  manner  to  the  curate,  only  he 
was  now  very  emphatic. 
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"Hiram,"  said  Stone,  "  ye've  made  Mr. 
Fortescue  very  pale,  mate.  It's  scarcely  fair 
to  him,  as  it's  sartinly  not  right  to  me,  to  talk 
as  you  have.  I'm  not  a  man  to  dream.  I 
told  you  t'other  day  that  if  you'll  navigate 
the  Golden  Hope  to  where  I've  named  the 
h'island  to  be  in,  you'll  find  it  there  ;  and  I 
took  leave  to  fancy  that  when  that  argument 
was  concluded  it  wouldn't  be  given  rise  to 
agin." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Fortescue  sees  my  point.  I 
trust  he  do,  I'm  sure,"  said  Hiram.  "Say 
what  any  of  us  may,  the  voyage  is  a  fantastic 
one,  to  be  ended  as  you  hope,  sir,  I  heartily 
pray.  But  there's  so  much  that's  wisionary  in 
it  that  who's  goin'  to  know  the  h'island  ain't  a 
wision  too " 

"  I'm  goin'  to  know  it  !"  cried  Stone. 

"Ay,  an'  so  you  may,  but  aren't  delusions 
satisfyin'  to  the  minds  that  entertain  them  ? 
Don't  a  mad  woman,  when  she  calls  herself 
the  H 'empress  o'  Proosia,  believe  that  she's 
that  party  ?  William,  you  may  be  the  sanest 
man  as  ever  trod  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  yet 
fancy  you'd  been  shipwrecked,  and  talk  about 
where  it  had  happened.     Onderstand " 
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"  Mr.  Stone,"  said  Fortescue,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice,  turning  his  ashen  face  upon 
the  old  sailor,  "  you  have  not  deceived  me  ?" 

"  Sir,  as  there's  a  God  in  Heaven,  what  I 
told  you  was  the  truth,  and  nothen  but  the 
truth." 

"  You  will  swear  it  ?" 

The  old  man  lifted  both  hands,  looking  up 
to  the  sky.  "  I  swear  it !"  he  replied,  with 
profound  devotional  earnestness  of  emphasis. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  him  ?"  said  Fortescue, 
who  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  and 
speaking  with  nervous  quickness  to   Hiram. 

"  Doubt  him,  sir  ?  Not  I.  /  don't  doubt 
him.  Tisn't  his  belief  that  I  doubt ;  but," 
cried  Weeks,  ''what  I  want  to  be  onderstood 
is  that  a  man  may  speak  the  truth  of  a 
lie — swear,  and  sincerely  swear  to  something 
he  believes  happened,  but  which  never  did 
happen,  and,"  he  continued,  drawing  himself 
erect,  "  I  choose  this  opportunity  to  beg  of 
you,  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  onderstand  that  if  we 
don't  see  the  h'island  when  we  come  to  where 
Bill  says  it  lies,  the  fault  '11  not  be  mine." 

"  Let  that  be  so,"  repeated  Stone. 

"  It's  for  me,"  exclaimed  Hiram,  "  to  carry 
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the  schooner  to  Stone's  H'island;  it's  for 
Stone  to  be  answerable  for  the  h'island 
being  in  longitood  h'east  seventy  degrees 
thirteen  minutes,  and  in  latitood  south  ten 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  ;  and  it's  for  you, 
Mr.  Fortescue,  to  be  satisfied  whether  the 
lady  you're  seekin'  of  be  on  the  h'island  or 
not,  so  that  all  consarned  in  this  wisionary 
ondertakin'  may  feel  he's  done  his  duty." 
"  Let  that  be  so,"  repeated  Stone. 


CHAPTER      VI. 

THE  COURSE  IS  CHANGED. 

A  dark  night,  that  had  been  rendered 
sultry  by  a  thin,  fiery  breeze,  was  followed  by 
a  leaden  dawn,  a  calm  atmosphere  and  a 
heavy  swell  rolling  up  sluggishly  and  sulkily 
from  the  westward.  The  sky  was  of  the 
dismal  hue  of  slate-coloured  vapour  ;  it  was 
like  a  seamless  carpet,  no  break  anywhere, 
no  darkening  nor  wing-like  overlapping  nor 
distinguishable  faintness  in  places  ;  it  went 
down  over  the  sea  on  all  sides,  and  against  it 
the  sullen  liquid  swellings  rose  and  fell  in  a 
dusky  clearness  of  outline  like  dark  hills 
against  a  grey  dawn.  The  barometer  was 
low,  and  both  Hiram  and  Stone  exhibited 
anxiety.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
schooner  was  dipping  her  sides  into  the  oil- 
like folds  without  an  inch  of  way  upon  her. 
All  the  air  you  felt  was  from  the  wild  sway- 
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ing  of  the  fabric,  so  that  the  draught  was 
now  fresh  over  the  port  rail  and  then  fresh 
over  the  starboard  rail,  and  you  looked  to  see 
the  canvas  full  when  the  heavings  were  with- 
out a  crease  of  air  upon  their  gleaming,  glassy 
backs. 

It  was  the  captain's  watch,  and  soon  after 
coming  on  deck  he  gave  orders  to  clew  up 
and  lower  away,  saying  to  Mr.  Fortescue, 
who  had  followed  him  up  the  companion- 
steps,  il  that  there  was  no  use  in  leaving  the 
sails  to  knock  themselves  to  pieces  up  aloft 
and  spring  a  spar,  perhaps,  with  their  weight 
and  blows,  for,"  said  he,  as  he  slowly  stared 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon, 
11  though  you  can't  always  git  at  what  the 
bayrometer  means  by  its  risin's  and  fallin's, 
there  can't  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  predictions 
when  you  find  the  mercury  low  and  the  top 
of  it  hollow,  in  the  eye  of  such  a  h'aspect  as 
that  there  sky  has." 

"  You  think  we  shall  have  a  storm  ?"  said 
Mr.    Fortescue. 

"Well,  sir,  I  dunno  about  a  storm," 
responded  Hiram.  "  Storm,"  he  continued, 
speaking    with     manifest    contempt     of    the 
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word,  "  is  a  term  that  signifies  nothen  to 
the  seafarin'  mind,  because  it's  applied  to  a 
deal  of  weather  that  it  don't  represent. 
What  I  consider  likely's  a  gale  o'  wind  : 
perhaps  a  revolvin'  hurricane  ;  or,  as  I've 
knowed  a  similar  sort  o'  sky  to  that  there 
to  do,  it  may  grow  up  into  darkness,  thicken 
into  a  sorter  midnight,  and  nothen  come 
of  it  but  lightning  and  thunder  and  rain." 
Just  as  he  said  this  the  schooner  was 
hove  violently  over  to  starboard  by  an 
unusually  heavy  swell  ;  you  heard  the  fierce 
straining  in  her  heart,  echoing  right  through 
her  with  a  thrilling  from  kelson  to  deck,  as 
though  the  masts  were  being  torn  out  of 
her ;  there  was  one  furious  thunder-shock 
of  canvas  followed  by  a  stillness  aloft, 
momentary  only,  but  long  enough  to  enable 
the  ear  to  catch  the  weltering  sounds  of  the 
sea  and  the  brimming,  bubbling,  and  thick 
and  sluggish  washing  alongside  ;  then  as  the 
schooner,  groaning  like  an  oak  in  a  tempest, 
came  sliding  to  port  down  into  the  trough, 
a  scream,  shrill  as  a  mad  woman's,  clove  the 
turmoil  of  straining  spars,  and  fastening  and 
rattling    canvas,    and     timbers    creaking    as 
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though  being  rent,  and  a  figure  dropped 
head  downwards,  as  a  piece  of  lead  would, 
from  the  topgallant-yard,  and  vanished  in  the 
water  like  a  flash  of  light,  as  you  might  have 
said,  from  the  whiteness  that  simmered  where 
he  had  disappeared. 

"  Man  overboard!"  was  yelled  hoarsely  by 
half-a-dozen  throats. 

Wash !  came  the  schooner  back  again  to 
starboard  on  the  send  of  the  following 
acclivity.  With  the  breathless  and  wonderful 
agility  of  a  thorough-bred  .sailor,  Hiram  was 
on  the  rail,  a  life-buoy  in  one  hand,  clasping 
a  backstay  with  the  other.  The  swell  bowed 
him  down  to  the  water's  surface,  but  it  was 
all  blank,  dingy  oiliness. 

"  Aloft  there  !  Do  ye  see  him  ?"  he  roared, 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  spot  where  the 
man  had  sunk. 

"  No !"  was  the  answer. 

"Watch  all  round!"  shouted  Hiram. 
"'Tis  a  long  dive;  he  may  come  up  on 
the  larboard  side — under  the  bows — under 
the  starn — watch  narrowly,  lads,  for  Christ's 
sake !" 

And  then,  "  Who  is  it  ?" 
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11  Sam  Wilks  !"  was  the  answer. 
Another  roll  of  the  schooner  carried   her 
port  dead  eyes  under,  and    then   back   again, 
and  over  once  more,   and  so  on,  five  times, 
ere  Hiram  cried  out,  "  Anybody  see  him  ?" 

Ah !  one  wants  to  live  in  this  sort  of 
experience  to  compass  the  agony  that  silence, 
following  on  such  a  question,  fills  the  heart 
with.  There  was  no  answer ;  for  nobody 
saw  the  man,  and  there  was  the  schooner 
rolling  heavily,  with  hands  aloft  staring 
wildly  down  into  the  sea,  and  Hiram  on  one 
side  and  Stone  on  the  other,  and  Mr. 
Fortescue  leaning  over  the  taffrail.  Long 
after  the  poor  lad — he  was  little  more — was  a 
corpse  floating  under  the  reeling  schooner, 
his  shipmates  stood  idle,  seeking  him  among 
the  leaden  folds. 

"Great  God,  Captain  Weeks!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fortescue,  turning  his  white  face  and 
startled  eyes  upon  Hiram  as  he  came  aft, 
''Is   death   at  sea  so  sudden?     Will  not  the 

poor  fellow  rise  ?     Surely,  surely "       He 

stopped  and  glanced  at  the  water  with  awe, 
that  was  like  terror,  mixed  up  in  the  grief 
of    his    expression. 
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"  He's  gone,  sir,"  answered  Weeks,  fling- 
ing the  buoy  clown  with  a  savage  gesture 
of  regret  and  sorrow,  and  speaking  with 
the  harshness  that  the  overstrained  nerve 
gives  to  the  voice.  "  Bill,"  he  called  out 
to  Stone,  "no  good  keepin'  all  on  watching. 
If  he  rose  it  must  have  been  agin  the  wessel's 
bottom ;  it  knocked  him  back  again  and 
drowned  him." 

A  man  left  the  topsail-yard  to  roll  up  the 
topgallant-sail  ;  the  work  of  snugging  was 
resumed  even  to  the  extent  of  housing  the 
main-topmast ;  but  every  order  was  given  in  a 
low  voice,  the  men  spoke  in  whispers,  no 
songs  were  sung  as  they  pulled  ;  all  the  while 
you  would  see  their  eyes  looking  round  the 
water  near  the  schooner's  sides;  for  it  needed 
time  to  realise  the  suddenness  of  the  ordinary 
seaman's  death,  and  when  it  came  strong  in 
the  crew's  mind,  it  was  rendered  the  grimmer 
and  more  fearful  by  the  thought  that  the  lad 
was  lying  where  the  schooner  was — under 
her  or  close  to;  and  this  made  the  men's 
feelings  different  from  what  they  would  have 
been  had  the  vessel  been  sailing  along  when 
the  ordinary  seaman  fell;  for   then  the  place 
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would  be  quickly  left  far  astern,  and  con- 
sternation have  grown  softer  and  lighter  with 
the  sense  of  distance.  Added  to  this  was  the 
leaden,  oppressive  duskiness  over  the  deep, 
the  sinuous  horizon  having  the  malignant  as- 
pect of  a  dark  and  monstrous  serpent  writhing 
round  the  swelling  liquid  arena.  Indeed  it 
was  no  mere  imagination  that,  with  the 
drowning  of  the  lad  Wilks,  a  deeper  shadow 
had  entered  the  atmosphere  ;  it  threatened  to 
become  black  as  an  eclipse  by-and-bye,  and 
the  strong  and  gurgling  and  bubbling  rolling 
of  the  Golden  Hope,  filling  the  air  with 
drowning  noises,  quickened  the  element  of 
fear  that  was  found  in  that  storm-laden,  silent 
dimness — that  foreshadowing  of  tempest,  with 
its  hush  of  vast  expectancy  overhanging  the 
rolling  swell. 

"  Lads,"  said  Hiram,  addressing  the  men, 
for  all  hands  were  on  deck,  "  we're  agreed 
that  nothen  could  ha'  been  done  to  save 
poor  Sammy  Wilks  ?" 

"  Nothing,"    responded    Breeches. 

"  I  wur  on  the  tawps'1-yard  and  see  him 
fall,"  said  Duck.  "He  struck  the  water  with 
his    head,  an'  that   might  ha'   stunned  him." 
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"That,  or  bein'  smothered  by  risin  agin 
the    schooner's    bottom,"    said    Stone. 

14  More  likely  smothered,  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Stone, ':  said  the  cook.  "  Niver  heerd  of 
a  chap  bein'  stunned  by  hittin'  of  the  water 
only  from  a  yard ;  'sides,  Sam  was  too 
lightly  dressed  not  to  rise  ;  nothen  on  but 
duck  trowsers  and  a  shirt,  not  even  shoes.'* 

"Well,  he's  gone,"  said  Hiram.  "It's 
a  bad  job,  but  it's  the  controllin'  of  Provi- 
dence, and  clean  past  our  power  o'  prevention. 
Go  below,  the  larboard  watch,  but  stand 
by  for  a  call,  for  ye  don't  want  to  hear 
about  the  bayrometer  to  guess  there's  some- 
thin'    coming." 

Perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  weather 
helped  to  dull  the  edge  of  the  men's  feel- 
ings about  their  lost  shipmate  ;  yet  a  rough 
sorrow  was  strongly  visible  in  them,  as  Mr. 
Fortescue  noticed,  in  their  subdued  air, 
their  whispers,  the  quiet  manner  in  which 
they  did  whatever  they  were  ordered  to  do, 
and  a  sort  of  superstitious  restlessness  that 
kept  the  watch  below  hanging  about  the 
galley  or  in  the  head  talking  together, 
though    at    another    time    they    would    have 
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been  glad  enough  to  turn  in,  not  knowing, 
in  the  sullen  eye  of  such  a  heaven  as  was 
dimming  the  mastheads,  how  long  they 
might  have  to  keep  awake  after  they  had 
turned    out    again. 

As  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  he  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  sudden  drowning  of  the  lad 
that  he  seemed  able  to  think  of  nothing  else. 

Stone  came  up  to  him,  leaving  Hiram  on 
the  quarter,  looking  around  the  sea  and  up  at 
the  sky  with  his  eyes  so  protruded  that  they 
might  have  passed  for  glass,  and,  knuckling 
his  forehead,  begged  Mr.  Fortescue  to  go 
below  and  get  some  breakfast.  "It  was  a 
bad  job,"  he  said,  "  but  as  the  crew  'ud 
expect  a  clergyman  to  be  more  conwersant 
with  God's  ways  than  common  sailors,  it  'ud 
help  their  sperrits,  he  thought,  speakin'  of 
the  men  forrard,  if  Mr.  Fortescue  'ud  strive 
to  appear  as  if  this  here  drowning  of  poor 
Sammy  was  God's  will." 

The  curate  looked  at  the  old  man  kindly 
and  tenderly.  It  was  Stone's  idea,  he  saw, 
for  putting  heart  into  him  by  causing  him  to 
think  of  the  obligation  his  calling  lay  upon 
him. 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stone,"  he  said. 
"  Grief  and  anxiety  have  robbed  my  char- 
acter of  one  side  of  it.  I  see  everything  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  Wilks'  death  affects  me 
as  I  grieve  to  think  it  should."  But  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  How  should  it  be  other- 
.wise  with  a  soul  engrossed  with  human  love, 
and  fears  and  hopes  utterly  unspiritual  ? 
This  simple  old  seaman  strives  to  cheer  me 
by  pointing  upwards  ;  but  I  have  no  eyes  but 
for  that  which  this  ocean  is  to  reveal  to  me, 
and  I  cannot  interpret  incidents  except  with 
reference  to  Agatha." 

And  here,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  alone 
he  would  have  fallen  into  a  long,  tormenting 
reverie,  afflicted  his  sensibility  by  many 
dreads  concerning  the  condition  of  his  mind 
in  relation  to  his  Maker,  and  so  have  helped 
his  nerves  to  play  havoc  with  his  brain  ;  but, 
happily,  Hiram  came  sliding  over  to  him  on 
his  long  compass-like  legs. 

"Come  what  may,  we're  ready,  sir,"  said 
he.  "There's  nothen  to  hurt  in  a  treble- 
reefed  mains'l  and  the  boom  lashed,  and 
nothen  forrards  but  the  standing-jib.  It  may 
blow  up  a  smotherin'  buster,  or  it  may  gather 
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weight  slow,  or  it  may  pass  away  in  mere 
muckiness  with  a  thunder  clap  or  two.  No 
tellin'.  But  this  swell's  astounding  heavy. 
Reckoned  just  now  it  was  flattening  down  as 
if  wind  was  pressing  on  it.  Maybe  it's  the 
remains  of  a  gale,  an'  I  hope  it  is,  I  do.  But 
I'll  tell  'ee  what,   Bill:   I'd  like  a  draught  to 

draw  us  away  from  this  spot,  damn  my 

Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fortescue,  but  what  I 
meant  to  observe  was,  it's  onpleasant  to  feel 
that  Sammy  Wilks'  body  may  be  actually 
agin  the  keel,  pressing  of  the  wessel's  bottom. 
It's  not  to  be  supposed  ;  swell's  too  heavy,  of 
course ;  but  fancy's  sometimes  as  bad  as  truth. 
Think  o'  bitin'  a  tart  apple,  and  ye'll  get  the 
spittle  in  your  mouth  out  of  the  mere  idea." 

"  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  poor  fellow 
before  he  shipped  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fortescue. 

"  No,"  said  Hiram. 

"He's  got  an  old  mother  livin' somewhere's 
down  Eppin'  Forest  way;  so  Breeches  told 
me,"  said  Stone. 

"  There's  scarce  one  of  every  fifty  men 
as  goes  to  sea  who  can  be  told  anything 
about  if  they  dies,"  exclaimed  Hiram  in 
his    wonderful    English,    and    speaking   with 
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warmth,  for  a  chance  had  come  for  letting" 
Mr.  Fortescue  understand  that  mariners 
were  a  body  worth  talking  about,  and  with 
manners  and  habits  interesting  to  inquire 
into.  "  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  say  that  a 
British  merchant-sailor's  thought  no  more  of 
than  a  dog  ;  that  'ud  be  telling  lies  of  the 
dog,  which  is  fed  and  cared  for,  and  werry 
often  buried  with  a  h'epitaph  wrote  over  it. 
But,  to  h'allegorise  for  a  moment,  with  your 
leave,  sir,  you  saw  poor  young  Sam  drop 
and  wanish  ?  That's  the  sailor's  life — livin' 
hard,  farin'  hard,  dyin'  hard,  and  then  p'raps 
goin'  to  hell  arter  all,  if  ye're  to  believe  that 
what  parties  ashore  thinks  of  us  is  correct.'' 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Mr.  Fortescue.  "  God 
forbid!      No  one  dare  thus  judge  the  sailor." 

Hiram  distended  his  lips  in  an  immense, 
sarcastic  grin.  But  catching  Stone's  eye, 
which  must  have  served  as  a  corrective,  he 
sobered  his  expression  and  said,  "  If  you  was 
a  sailor,  Mr.  Fortescue,  you'd  find  out  you 
had  no  friends.  Here  and  there  a  parson, 
maybe,  willin'  to  think  of  ye  as  an  oncivilised 
wild  beast,  needin'  prayers  and  meeting- 
rooms,   or  some  un  as  wants  to  get  a  name 
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and  selects  ye  as  a  very  good  subject  to  jaw 
about  and  git  himself  into  print  by.  But 
nothen  true  in  the  way  of  sympathy.  They'll 
write  songs  about  ye,  they'll  talk  of  you  as  a 
jolly  Jack  Tar,  they'll  represent  ye  as  a 
vartuous,  confiding  son  of  a  swab  on  the 
stage,  where  ye're  made  to  look  nothen  more 
than  a  pair  of  flowin'  breeches  and  a  tar- 
paulin hat  ;  but  though  our  callin'  concerns 
the  British  nation  as  it  couldn't  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  airth,  sich  is  the 
indifference,  that  there's  not  a  single  effort 
made  to  look  into  Jack's  life,  to  consider  if 
he  ain't  worse  treated,  worse  *ed,  worse 
housed  than  persons  conwicted  of  crimes,  to 
ascertain  if  his  lot  can't  be  improved  at  sea, 
and  if  the  people  he  works  for  ain't  to  be 
made  responsible  to  his  relaytions  for  his 
death,  if  it  come  about,  as  it  dew  over  and 
over  ag'in,  through  his  bein'  sent  away  in 
wessels  which  a  London  sewer  rat  wouldn't 
trust  his  life  in." 

"  It's  all  too  true,"  said  Stone,  with  his 
face  acidulated  by  the  emotions  which 
Hiram's  words  had  stirred  up  in  his  soul. 
"  Look    at    the    number    of    years    I've    bin 
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goin'  to  sea,  and  what  have  I  got  to  show 
for  it  ?  This  !"  he  cried,  extending  the 
blackened,  toil-worn  palms  of  his  hands. 
11  And  why  ?  Because  the  few  pounds  I 
might  have  saved  out  o'  my  wages  I  was 
robbed  of  by  captains  chargin'  me  ten 
shillings    for    a    dollar's    worth " 

"But,"  interrupted  Mr.  Fortescue,  mildly, 
''haven't  sailors  the  character  of  being  reck- 
less ashore  ?" 

"They've  got  no  character  at  all."  said 
Hiram,  bitterly,  "landsmen  won't  allow  'em 
any." 

11  Reckless  !"  exclaimed  Stone,  "  I  don't 
know,  sir  :  ye  hear,  to  be  sure,  of  drunken 
sailors,  as  though  nobody  else  ever  got 
drunk.  But  they're  not  more  reckless  than 
other  labourers  are — not  half  so  reckless, 
not  a  quarter  so  reckless.  They  can't  be. 
They  haven't  the  opportunity.  They're  at 
sea  nearly  all  their  time,  under  taut  discip- 
line, an'  workin'  not  for  bread  only  but 
for  their  lives.  Yet  if  they  was  ten  times 
more  reckless  than  shore-goin'  labourers 
they'd  have  ten  times  the  excuse  ;  for  look 
what    their    lives    is    whilst     thev're     afloat ! 
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An'  is  it  wonderful  when  they  steps  ashore 
they   should    seek    a   little   ree-laxation  ?" 

"Besides,"  cried  Hiram,  "what  have  they 
got  to  be  reckless  over  ?  'Tain't  as  if  they 
was  paid  off  with  a  fortune.  Where  do 
recklessness  begin  ?  If  it  wasn't  for  sailors 
bein  so  open-handed  and  free  and  generous, 
and  so  easily  robbed,  ye  wouldn't  get  your 
ships  manned.  If  sailors  was  paid  off  with 
enough  to  be  worth  keepin'  they'd  never 
go  to  sea  no  more,  an'  then  there'd  be  a 
h'end  of  British  supremacy,  and  England 
would  sink  into  the  condition  of  a  South 
Sea    island." 

"  Tiller  kicks  fit  to  knock  a  whole  ship's 
company  overboard,"  said  James  Kitt,  who 
was  at  the  helm. 

The  squashing  lurch  of  the  schooner  to 
starboard  on  the  side  of  a  roller,  that  foamed 
with  its  own  blow  to  the  rail,  confirmed  Kitt's 
interruption  by  causing  Hiram  to  stagger 
with  his  hands  to  the  bulwarks. 

"Talk  of  buoyancy!"  he  gasped,  angrily, 
having  struck  his  breast  smartly  enough  to 
leave  him  but  little  wind,  "  why,  here's  a 
tumblification   that's    making    a    mule  of  the 
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blasted  Hope,  a  jackass,  a  mustang  that 
thinks  the  best  way  to  clear  these  here 
ditches  is  to  fling  her  rider  off  her  back. 
William,  ye'd  better  get  that  topgallant-yard 
sent  down.  It'll  occupy  the  watch  ;  they're 
thinking  of  poor  Sammy  ;  their  minds  want 
divarting,  and  the  weather's  skeering  enough. 
You  can  let  the  stay-foresail  lie  as  it  is." 
4t  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  clergy- 
man, "you  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that 
sailors " 

But  Mr.  Fortescue  had  gone  to  the  taffrail, 
and  was  looking  into  the  swelling  waters, 
lost  in  thought. 

As  the  schooner  rolled,  the  water  would 
come  swelling  to  the  taffrail  with  the  com- 
plexion of  liquid  lead,  and  then  to  the  eye 
of  the  clergyman  the  deep  seemed  as  im- 
penetrable, as  deceptive,  as  the  firmament  of 
smoke-coloured  gloom,  the  more  wonderful 
in  its  illusiveness  for  its  materiality,  What  a 
tomb  it  is!  he  thought.  It  would  be  like 
interment  in  a  void  to  be  buried  in  it ;  and 
his  thoughts  being  drawn  to  it,  not  less  by 
grief  and  horror  of  the  sudden  drowning  that 
morning  than  by  the  mocking,  gigantic  court- 
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ing  of  the  huge  swells  which  raised  a  roaring 
all  about  the  rudder  and  the  sternpost  when- 
ever they  swept  away  from  the  schooner's 
high-reared  quarters,  he,  with  imagination 
always  too  quick  in  morbid  emotion,  sent  his 
fancies  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  there 
roamed  among  ships  newly  sunk,  upright, 
with  canvas  motionless  in  the  currentless 
hush,  dark  phantoms  in  the  dim  green,  silent 
as  chaos  was  ere  the  word  of  God  found  its 
echoes  in  rolling  worlds  ;  among  fabrics  of 
weed-covered  wreck,  black  and  hard  as  iron, 
with  skeletons  among  them  white  as  the 
bones  of  the  albatross  ;  remains  of  human 
beings  who,  in  unremembered  and  in  recent 
times,  had  died  as  Wilks  the  ordinary  seaman 
had  ;  whose  life  had  been  put  out  as  a  little 
flame  is  extinguished  by  a  draught  of  air ; 
gone  more  completely  than  ever  death  can 
make  men  go,  ashore  !  For  where  was  he  ? 
Where  ?  In  what  part  of  this  boundless,  swel- 
ling amphitheatre  ?  Had  he  died  ashore  he 
would  now  be  lying  in  a  room,  presently  in  a 
grave,  in  a  place  one  could  point  to  and  say, 
"  He  is  there!" 

Oh  !      What  scorn  of  the  littleness  of  man 
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was  there  in  the  insensibility  of  the  wide, 
bald  stare  of  the  swell  rising  duskily  to  the 
schooner's  taffrail,  as  if  it  would  mirror  the 
pale,  dark-eyed  face  that  overhung  it  as  a 
sample  of  the  dignity  and  the  stature  of 
human  beings !  So  Mr.  Fortescue  thought, 
but  with  a  shudder  and  a  quick  turning  away 
when  he  realised  whither  his  thoughts  were 
leading  him  ;  for  no  man  better  than  he  knew 
how  perilous  is  that  condition  of  mind  which 
finds  Nature  unreflective,  save  for  irony  and 
scorn  and  derisive  contrast. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER      VII. 

A    TERRIBLE    NIGHT. 

It  was  five  o'clock  :  the  men  were  hastily 
despatching  their  supper ;  the  swell,  that 
had  flattened  somewhat  after  veering  a  trifle 
northerly,  had  grown  confused  by  a  counter 
swell  rolling  up  from  the  southward  of  east. 
This  made  the  labouring  of  the  schooner 
abominable  ;  it  was  almost  like  being  in  a 
wherry  in  a  sea-way ;  a  hobbling,  reeling, 
tipsy  motion,  as  if  the  vessel  were  bewitched 
or  had  got  some  leviathan  under  her  keel, 
ineffectually  trying  to  heave  her  out  of  the 
sea.  The  fold  that  struck  her  on  the  quarter 
had  no  time  to  cast  her  to  its  summit  ere 
the  swell,  running  the  other  way,  took  her 
on  the  bow  ;  and  whilst  she  was  in  the  act 
of  sliding  into  one  trough  with  her  cutwater, 
there  was  another  hollowing  under  her  stern. 
The  oldest  seaman  could  not  stand  or  move 
without  holding  on  or  clawing  his  way  along, 
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and  Johnny,  the  boy,  fell  as  sick  as  death, 
and  leaned  over  the  side.  It  was  lucky  the 
schooner  was  in  ballast  and  of  a  buoyant 
and  airy  build.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  swell  that,  had  the  Golden  Hope  been 
freighted,  there  was  nothing  in  seamanship 
— considering  the  dead  calm,  and  that  she 
was  not  therefore  under  command — to  pre- 
vent her  decks  from  being  swept.  As  it 
was,  her  agile  recovery  was  not  always  equal 
to  saving  her,  and  several  times  large 
quantities  of  water  came  tumbling  over  the 
rail  like  thunderbolts,  and  went  foaming  to 
and  fro,  smothering  the  decks  with  froth 
and  washing  the  rigging  about  before  it 
had  time  to  escape  through  the  ports  and 
scupper-holes. 

Everything  had  long  before  been  seen 
snug  ;  for,  though  Hiram  had  been  in  doubt 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen,  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  barometer,  he  made  up  his 
mind  for  a  hurricane  the  moment  he  noticed 
the  cross-swells.  It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the 
skipper  was  talking  with  Stone  and  Mr. 
Fortescue,  in  tones  subdued  by  the  in- 
describably oppressive  character  of  the  dark- 
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ness  in  the  sky,  and  he  was  telling  them  that 
he  expected  the  gale  to  come  away  out  of 
the  south-west,  when  a  sort  of  light  filtered 
over  the  sea,  perceptible  as  dawn  and  as 
slow.  It  brightened,  and  presently  from  sea- 
line  to  sea-line  the  heavens  stretched  in  a 
sickly,  rusty  red,  tinging  the  water  with 
this  hue  and  causing  the  schooner  and  her 
crew  to  appear  as  if  viewed  through  tinted 
glass.  The  hills  of  water  loomed  up  to  twice 
their  real  size  in  the  unearthly  light,  and  the 
atmospheric  magnification  seemed  to  stretch 
the  surface  of  the  deep  to  leagues  beyond  its 
natural  visible  extent,  through  the  illusive 
effect  produced  by  the  radiance  upon  the 
distant  tumbling  and  colliding  liquid  hills. 
The  clergyman  gazed  around  him  with  awe 
and  alarm,  whilst  most  of  the  men,  all  of 
whom  had  come  aft,  were  staring  aloft  and  at 
the  sea  as  if  they  imagined  the  Day  of 
Judgment  had  really  arrived  at  last. 

"  There's  nothen  to  be  uneasy  about,"  said 
Stone,  loudly  and  heartily.  "  So  fur,  I  mean, 
as  this  here  light's  consarned.  It  ain't  the 
sun  ;  it's  h'eelectricity.  That's  well  known. 
Ye    get    these    here    skies    and    lights    afore 
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rotatin'  storms.  Maybe  we're  on  the  werge. 
I  hope  we  are,  I'm  sure  ;  if  that  be  so  it'll 
jest  be  a  spell  o'  lyin'-to  whilst  the  storm 
goes  by." 

"Job  is  to  know  which  tack  to  lay-to  on,"' 
growled  old  Breeches,  to  whom  the  common 
apprehension  had  communicated  a  sense  of 
equality.  "If  you  scud  you  may  run  round 
with  it.      If  ye  lay  to  you  may  run  into  it." 

11  Hark  !"  cried  Fortescue,  lifting  his  hand. 
His  sensitive  ear  had  caught  a  sound  distinct 
above  the  weltering  noises  of  the  water  and 
the  straining  of  the  vessel.  There  was  a 
moaning  in  the  air,  plain  enough  when  once 
caught,  though  faint ;  it  resembled  the  sound 
of  wind  in  winter  among  trees,  heard  at  a 
distance,  or  of  the  peculiar  humming  of 
summer   surf  upon   shingle. 

"  It's  like  the  callin'  of  the  sea."  said  one 
of  the   men. 

"What  you're  hearin'  is  the  storm,"  ex- 
claimed Hiram.  l4  It  shouldn't  be  hard  to 
hear,  slippin'  o'er  the  glass  o'  these  swells, 
if  it  were  fifty  mile  off." 

"  Do  you  observe  how  the  redness  lightens 
in  the  north-east  ?"  said  Fortescue,  in  a  low 
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voice,  for,  if  he  felt  alarm,  yet  also  was 
his  devotional  spirit  stirred  to  its  depth 
by  an  appearance  of  sky  and  sea  that  was 
phenomenal   to   his   inexperienced  gaze. 

"An'  darkening  sou'-west,"  said  Gold- 
smith. 

The  man  was  right ;  the  hectic  was  yield- 
ing there  to  black  shadows  rising  arch-like, 
with  outlines  easily  distinguishable,  whilst  in 
the  opposite  quarter  the  glow  might  have 
passed  for  a  sunset.  The  confused  swells 
came  sliding  along  and  shouldering  one 
another,  some  catching  the  red,  wet  light 
north-east,  some  the  livid,  malignant  shadow- 
ing where  the  arch  was  growing.  All  sorts 
of  wild  ideas  came  to  a  man  watching  these 
coloured  heavings,  so  full  they  were  of  oc- 
curring and  dissolving  shapes.  The  schooner 
splashed  and  gurgled  and  wallowed ;  suddenly 
there  was  a  sullen  growl  of  thunder,  some 
rain  fell,  and  the  redness  in  the  sky  per- 
ceptibly dimmed  as  the  after-glow  does  into 
twilight,  and  the  sea  grew,  ghastly.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  light  air  blowing  from 
the  southward  ;  the  main  and  peak-halliards 
were  instantly  manned  and  the  treble-reefed 
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mainsail  set.  The  schooner  felt  the  impulse 
and  came  round  on  the  starboard  tack. 

"Look!"  shouted  Breeches,  pointing  into 
the  sea  on  the  lee  quarter.  "  Great  God 
A'mighty  !     Think  of  that  !" 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  side,  followed  by 
a  sort  of  groan,  as  the  body  of  Wilks,  the 
ordinary  seaman,  was  seen  floating  off  on  the 
top  of  a  swell,  with  his  arms  out  and  his 
head  under.  The  schooner  was  moving,  and 
the  confused  motion  of  the  water  rapidly  hid 
the  body. 

"  It's  all  a-comin'  together,"'  said  the  cook, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

"Is  there  the  barest  chance  of  his  being 
alive  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fortescue,  horror- 
stricken. 

"  X.o,  sir,  no  chance,"  answered  Hiram,  in 
a  deep  husky  note.  "He  must  have  rose 
under  the  wessel  and  got  caught  there  some- 
how, till  this  air  movin'  us  liberated  him  and 
run  his  corpse  up.  He'll  have  sunk  again. 
Why  the  blazes,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"did  that  old  fool  Breeches  want  to  call 
attention  to  it  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 

The    breeze   freshened    rapidly,   the    swell 
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flattened,  the  measly  flush  faded  off  the  sky,, 
and  then  it  grew  quite  dark,  save  in  the 
south-west  where,  in  the  heart  of  the  black 
arch,  whose  topmost  point  was  close  to  the 
zenith,  there  lingered  a  sort  of  phosphoric 
light,  of  the  hue  of  pale  sheet  lightning.  The 
moaning  in  the  air  had  risen  into  a  dull 
raining  noise  that  rose  and  fell  with  the  wind, 
as  it  blew,  at  first,  in  light  squalls.  But  by 
this  time,  two  bells  in  the  first  watch,  the 
schooner  had  been  freshly  equipped  for  the 
encounter,  and  with  hatches  battened,  all 
moveable  things  carefully  looked  to,  and 
under  a  close-reefed  gaff- foresail,  she  lay 
breasting  the  seas,  which  ran  with  a  sort  of 
restraint  in  them  that  reminded  you  of 
leashed  dogs  mad  for  their  release. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  these  here 
H 'indie  Ocean  rewolving  affairs,"  shouted 
Hiram,  after  an  answer  made  to  Fortescue. 
*4  The  best  plan's  to  stop  where  ye  are,  they 
say,  and  watch  events.  By  using  of  the 
storm  ye  may  be  a-keepin'  of  it,  whilst 
shovin'  out  of  it  often  proves  to  be  shovin' 
into  it." 

At  that  instant  sea  and  sky  were  thrown 
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into  a  domed  and  weltering  and  splashing 
and  foaming  plain  of  sheer  blue  dazzle  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  of  vivid  violet,  that  looked 
to  leap  from  south  to  north  as  though  some 
demon  had  hurled  from  behind  the  horizon 
the  first  of  a  thousand  flaming  lances  athwart 
the  heavens.  It  smote  the  sight  blind  for 
awhile,  and  then,  when  you  looked,  the  black- 
ness appeared  as  of  midnight,  full  of  writhing 
blue  fires,  till  the  retina  lost  the  impression  ; 
but  about  half-a-minute  after  the  flash  there 
was  a  dead  shock  of  thunder,  a  single  fierce 
explosion,  echoless  it  seemed,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  reverberation  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  roar  of  a  blast  of  wind,  furious  beyond 
expression,  and  that  bowed  the  schooner 
broadside  down,  stricken  and  inert,  among 
swells  and  seas  white  with  spray  and  froth, 
and  like  hills  snow-covered. 

She  rose  with  the  lull,  and  looked  nobly 
into  the  wind;  but  her  movements  were  wild, 
as  though  a  sense  of  desperation  possessed 
her,  for  the  swells  and  the  surges,  meeting 
from  different  quarters,  produced  pyramidal 
seas,  cone-shaped,  black  heights,  alive  with 
the  light  of  phosphorous  glimmering  through 
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the  spume,  and  these  billows  met  and  fell 
without  running,  leaping  up  to  the  height  of 
half  the  schooner's  mainmast,  then  falling  flat, 
with  a  mighty  roar  and  a  frightful  whitening 
of  their  bases.  They  gave  the  storm-heeled 
schooner  no  chance,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  shipping  water  fore  and  aft  over 
either  rail,  plunging  and  staggering,  with  the 
scuppers  up  to  a  man's  waist  when  the  decks 
leaned  down,  and  all  of  a  smother  forward  to 
pretty  nearly  the  galley  every  time  the  water 
yawned  under  her  forefoot  and  let  her  head 
drop  like  a  chopper  into  it. 

All  hands  were  aft,  Mr.  Fortescue  secured 
by  a  rope  round  his  waist  to  the  bulwarks, 
the  rest  taking  good  care  of  themselves.  As 
to  going  below,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
partly  because  the  getting  there  was  not  very 
feasible,  partly  because  no  man  could  have 
endured  to  be  battened  down,  locked  up  like 
a  rat  in  a  trap,  in  weather  that  might  at  any 
moment  send  the  Golden  Hope  to  Davy 
Jones's  locker.  It  would  have  been  another 
matter  had  the  seas  taken  the  brave  little 
vessel  in  the  regular  and  familiar  processions  ; 
then  the  rise  and  fall  would  have  been  steady. 
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even  though  the  dance  should  have  measured 
thirty  feet  from  valley  to  peak.  But  she  was 
like  a  noble  hound  surrounded  by  wolves  ;  to 
larboard  and  to  starboard,  on  either  bow,  on 
either  quarter,  the  seas  leapt  at  her,  hissed  at 
her,  threw  themselves  upon  her ;  the  heads  of 
the  surges  that  jumped  up  alongside,  like 
columns  shot  upwards  by  volcanic  action, 
were  blown  off  and  swept  through  her  masts 
in  storms  of  snow,  and  being  charged  with 
phosphoric  radiance,  these  clouds  of  white, 
flashing  through  the  howling  blackness,  formed 
a  sight  of  terror  and  sublimity. 

The  increasing  fury  of  the  wind,  however, 
remedied  this  in  one  sense  ;  at  ten  o'clock  it 
was  blowing  with  a  violence  indescribable  in 
words,  and  then  it  was  noticed  that  the  veer- 
ing of  the  storm  helped  the  huge  seas  it 
raised,  to  overwhelm  the  westerly  swell  that 
had  opposed  the  coiling  run  of  the  surges, 
and  converted  them  into  mad  and  most  fear- 
fully dangerous  jumping  and  falling  columns 
of  water.  The  schooner  now  made  better 
weather,  but  few  more  awful  and  wilder 
scenes  had  any  mariner  ever  beheld.  The 
sky  was  pitch  black  ;  it  had  been  so  since  the 
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wind  first  grew  into  storm,  but  at  eleven 
o'clock  you  seemed  to  find  a  deeper,  an 
intenser  hue  in  the  inkiness,  such  as  might  be 
noticed  in  passing  from  a  dark  room  into  a 
vault.  It  was  as  if  the  light  of  sun,  moon 
and  stars  could  never  shine  again — as  if  this 
furious  bellowing  on  high,  the  thunder  of 
boiling  seas,  were  the  sounds  of  tempest 
raving  among  rayless  orbs,  and  raging 
through  chaotic  blackness.  It  was  the  white 
water,  the  vast,  quivering  masses  of  foam 
swept  through  the  air,  the  startling  phos- 
phorescent fires  which  would  shine  in  breath- 
less flashes  in  the  impenetrable  shadow,  under 
the  curl  of  a  surges'  brow  ere  it  broke,  that 
gave  the  heavens  their  deeper  dye.  With 
lashed  helm  and  under  her  shred  of  a  gaff- 
foresail  the  Golden  Hope  soared  from  hollow 
to  summit,  from  foaming  height,  poising  her 
to  the  full  and  furious  weight  of  the  tempest, 
to  the  stagnant  chasm  where  the  canvas 
napped  and  where  you  saw  the  veins  of  light 
running  up  the  oncoming  liquid  hill,  like 
wires  of  gold,  through  the  throbbing  patches 
of  foam.  There  was  no  speaking  ;  the  men 
crouched  aft  waiting  for  anything  that  was  to 
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happen,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
Sometimes  a  squall  would  put  an  extra  slap 
of  spite  into  the  fierceness,  sending  its  scream 
through  the  bellowing,  and  swinging  a  water- 
spout of  rain  along  with  it,  scarcely  notice- 
able, however,  amid  the  incessant  slinging  of 
spray  ;  or,  at  long  intervals,  there'd  be  a  dim 
flash  of  blue  lightning  down  in  the  south  and 
west,  resembling  a  gun  signal  or  the  break- 
ing of  a  rocket.  Yet  now  that  the  sea  ran 
with  some  approach  to  regularity,  Hiram  and 
Stone  and  the  older  hands  felt  less  anxiety. 

It  was  a  little  past  midnight,  all  hands 
still  hanging  together  aft,  the  decks  full  of 
water,  the  schooner  leaping  out  of  froth  on  to 
black  summits,  when  there  came  a  sun-bright 
flash  of  lightning  followed  by  a  heavy  ex- 
plosion of  thunder  ;  then  a  lull,  then  great 
clouds  of  rain,  in  the  midst  of  which  Stone 
roared  out,  "It  looks  as  if  the  centre  was 
close.  Stand  by  for  a  chop !"  But,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  old  fellow's  prophecy,  the 
wind  thundered  down  again  from  its  former 
quarter  upon  the  schooner,  blowing  the  rain 
away.  It  lightned  again,  this  time  in  a 
whole  sheet  of  blue  ;  if  thunder  succeeded  it 
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was  outroared  by  the  wind  ;  flame  after  flame 
shot  out  of  the  inky  thickness,  the  sea  was 
illuminated  for  miles  ;  you  saw  the  Andean 
billows  racing,  now  blue,  now  crimson,  now 
yellow,  as  the  flashes  smote  the  night  with 
these  hues  and  whirled  their  zig-zag  fires 
upon  the  tempest. 

"Isn't  that  a  ship  out  away  on  the  larboard 
bow  there  ?"  shouted  one  of  the  men. 

If  it  had  been  clear,  calm  moonlight  she 
couldn't  have  been  plainer,  for  the  leaping 
of  the  lightning  was  too  quick  to  dazzle. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  flashings  would 
cease  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  black- 
ness was  intense ;  but  save  for  these  intermis- 
sions the  sky  was  one  wild  glare  of  mingled 
flaming  darts,  full  of  crackling  sparks  of  awful 
brilliancy  that  forced  the  form  of  the  tempest 
to  reveal  itself  in  masses  and  layers  of  vapour 
flying  like  smoke,  some  to  the  west,  some 
to  the  north,  and  the  ghastly  effulgence 
was  so  constant  that  the  ship  was  easily 
distinguishable,  lying  apparently  on  her 
beam  ends,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
a  third-of-a-mile  on  the  schooner's  bow. 
Her  presence   put  a  new  element  of  excite- 
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ment  into  the  scene.  She  created  a  human 
interest  that,  without  softening,  seemed  to 
take  something  of  the  ferocious  desolation 
out  of  that  furious  battle  of  winds  and  seas  ; 
the  schooner  was  no  longer  alone  ;  no  longer 
the  only  object,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  for  this*  tempest  to  wreak  its  fury 
upon,  for  the  lightning  to  aim  its  brands 
at ;  there  were  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  schooner's  men,  eyes  close  at  hand,  to 
watch  those  upheavals  of  foam-capped,  black 
mountains,  other  ears  to  be  stunned  by  the 
mingled  sounds  of  the  gale,  of  the  thunder 
crashes,  of  the  pounding  billows,  all  uniting 
in  a  Titanic  uproar  reverberated  by  the 
blackness  overhead,  as  if  the  firmament  was 
a  surface  of  hollow,  resounding  and  clashing 
iron. 

The  crew  of  the  Golden  Hope,  crouch- 
ing under  the  tall  weather  bulwarks  right 
aft,  watched  the  vessel  by  the  electric  blaze 
and   shouted   to   one   another   about  her. 

"She'll  have  been  running  and's  put 
her  helm  down  and  shifted  her  cargo !" 
cried    Hiram. 

"Her    fore     and    mizzen     topmasts     are 
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gone — everything's  adrift  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  God !  if  she  don't  right  she'll 
go  !  Why,  she's  regular  capsized !"  roared 
Stone. 

"She'll  be  a  big  ship!"  bawled  Gold- 
smith. "  But  the  lightnin'  plays  hell  with 
the  sight !  There's  no  judgin'  size  nor 
distance   by   these   here   devil's   flambews." 

This  modest  touch  of  profanity,  forced 
out  of  Goldsmith  by  sheer  excitement,  was 
unheard  by  Fortescue,  who,  however,  was 
not  a  man  to  be  very  easily  shocked  by 
any  number  of  forecastle  emotions,  and 
their  corresponding  expressions  at  a  time 
like  this.  Indeed,  he  is  a  poor  sailor 
into  whom  a  hurricane  does  not  put  more 
or  less  of  devilment.  To  fight  the  sea 
you    must    imitate    its    moods. 

"Why  don't  they  cut  away  the  main- 
mast ?"    bawled    Breeches. 

"  Who's  to  know  that  all  hands  aren't 
overboard  ?"    yelled    another    man. 

There  she  lay,  revealed  by  the  lightning, 
whose  incessant  pouring  from  all  quarters  of 
the  sky  clothed  her,  as  the  schooner  was 
clothed,  in  a  flickering  veil  of  fire,  blue,  green^ 
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rose-red,  sun-bright.  There  she  lay,  clearly 
unmanageable,  dead  in  the  mighty  troughs, 
with  nothing  showing  but  the  bolt-ropes  of 
the  close-reefed  main-topsail,  black  spider-like 
lines  as  distinct  as  the  shrouds,  as  the  main- 
topgallant  -  mast  with  the  topgallant  -  yard 
across,  as  the  jagged  stumps  of  her  fore  and 
mizzen-masts,  as  the  bowsprit  with  the  jib- 
booms  gone,  as  her  tall  windward  side  with 
its  white  band  and  painted  ports,  and  as  the 
seas  which  ran  in  ink  to  her  broadside  where 
they  burst  into  vast  bodies  of  foam,  one  after 
another,  one  after  another,  regularly  obscur- 
ing her  like  the  passage  of  clouds  over  the 
moon.  Great  Heaven!  What  a  spectacle  to 
behold  by  the  naming  multitudinous  fires  of 
the  many-coloured  cyclonic  lightning  !  What 
was  the  negligence  of  seamanship  to  account 
for  this  condition  of  a  vessel  of  probably 
seven  hundred  tons,  if  it  were  not  that 
an  injured  or  destroyed  helm,  or  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cargo  to  her  desperate  heel  as 
she  swept  round  to  the  surges  with  her 
helm  hard  a-lee,  rendered  the  finest  skill 
helpless  ? 

Presently,    her   topgallant,    top   and   main- 
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masts  went ;  you  saw  the  towering  length  of 
connected  spars,  with  their  yards  and  frag- 
ments of  canvas  blowing  out  like  hairs 
swung  through  the  yellow  lightning,  and  it 
was  plain  from  this  that  she  had  souls  on 
board  of  her,  and  that  they  had  cut  away  the 
weather  laniards,  though  God  alone  could  tell 
how  they  had  managed  to  climb  up  those 
steep  decks  and  hold  on  whilst  they  sawed 
and  hacked,  with  the  seas  bursting  in 
Niagara-like  volumes  of  smoke  over  the 
vessel,  and  the  ship  herself  rolling  and 
lifting  and  falling  with  that  horrible  in- 
describable motion  only  to  be  felt  or  beheld 
in  a  dismasted  hull  hove  down  dead  eyes 
under  by  her  shifted  cargo. 

Still  she  did  not  right,  and  the  schooner's 
men  watched  her  with  fascinated  eyes,  for- 
getting the  situation  of  their  own  vessel, 
whilst  with  sailors'  sympathy  they  realised 
what  was  passing  in  that  beaten,  drowning 
fabric.  But  the  lightning  was  no  longer 
incessant,  the  vast  electric  masses  of  vapour, 
which  had  been  vomiting  forth  their  flames, 
had  been  settled  away  by  the  storm  of  wind, 
and  the  flashes,  which   were  now  of  an  un- 
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common  kind  of  violet  fire,  were  irregular  and 
intermittent. 

"  How  many  men  yonder  are  going  to 
their  account  this  night  ?"  said  Hiram, 
hollowing  his  hands  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  ear 
to  address  him.  "  If  a  million  of  money  was 
offered  us  for  the  rescue  of  but  one  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  in  that  wessel  we  couldn't 
aim  it." 

And  as  he  spoke  the  Golden  Hope  swept, 
screaming,  up  the  enormous  sea  that  swung 
its  folds  full  at  her  bows,  whilst  at  the  instant 
a  strong  flash  of  lightning,  that  laid  bare  the 
raging  ocean  blue  to  the  gleam,  showed  the 
spot  where  the  ship  had  last  been  seen  to  be 
mere  vacant,  boiling,  roaring  waters. 

"Gone!"  shouted  half-a-dozen  voices  at 
once.      Another  bright  flash  confirmed  it. 

A  very  hell,  even  to  Fortescue's  devout 
mind,  was  made  at  that  moment  of  the  roar- 
ing, shrieking,  lightning-riven  blackness,  by 
the  thought  of  the  unheard  cries  which  were 
going  up  to  God,  the  sob  of  the  drowning 
swimmer,  the  life  that  yet  suffered  the  opera- 
tions of  memory  and  of  conscience  in  sinking 
forms  ! 
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The  curate  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  gale  raged  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  then  broke,  fining  down  into  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  south-west,  with  the 
black  canopy  of  the  tedious  and  fearful  night 
lifting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  southern 
sea-line  into  a  clear  obscure,  with  a  dim  sort 
of  greenness  in  it,  and  stars  shining.  The 
swell  remained  violent,  but  that  the  crew  of 
the  Golden  Hope  knew  would  speedily  sub- 
side with  the  wind,  and  indeed  by  the  time 
that  the  dense  masses  of  vapour  had  settled 
away  north-east,  leaving  the  moon  going 
down  a  dusky  red  in  the  west  with  a  sickly 
trailing  of  rusty  crimson  under  her,  as  though 
she  had  been  wounded  during  the  conflict 
and  was  bleeding,  the  great  heavings  of  the 
deep,  the  panting  of  its  mighty  heart  after 
its  desperate  wrestle  with  the  storm-fiend, 
had  marvellously  diminished,  and  daybreak 
found  the  schooner  once  more  heading  her 
course  with  her  topmast  ndded,  and  swinging 
and  rolling  through  it  under  whole  mainsail, 
topsail,  gaff-foresail  and  a  couple  of  jibs. 

An  eager,  yearning  look-out  had  been  kept 
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by  all  hands  for  any  signs  or  remains  of  the 
vanished  ship,  but  the  sea  had  stolen  out 
bare,  desolate,  ashen  and  foaming  to  the 
starlight  and  the  dawn  ;  and  the  long  silver 
gleam  of  sunrise,  sharply  following  upon  the 
heels  of  daybreak,  merely  confirmed  the  dis- 
covery that  the  ship  and  her  company, 
whoever  they  may  have  been  and  however 
numerous,  were  as  utterly  gone,  lost  to  life 
and  reality,  as  any  bubble  alongside,  breaking 
as  it  passed.  That  same  early  beam  of  glad 
sunshine  showed  the  schooner  as  sound  as  a 
bell  aloft,  just  as  a  short  spell  at  the  pumps 
and  a  drop  of  the  sounding-rod  down  the  well 
had  proved  her  tight  as  a  bottle  in  her  hull. 
She  had  come  through  the  tempest  nobly, 
and  Hiram's  eye  glistened  as  he  sent  a 
searching  look  aloft  and  found  everything 
there  as  it  should  be,  unsprung,  staunch  and 
taut.  Xor  were  the  crew  much  the  worse 
for  the  keen  anxieties  of  the  night  and  their 
exposure  to  its  fury  during  the  long  stretch 
of  hours.  Here  and  there  you  might  have 
noticed  indeed  an  added  touch  of  gauntness, 
of  yellowness,  of  grisly  sourness  in  the  faces 
bonneted  by  sou-westers.      Hiram  looked  as 
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if  he  hadn't  shifted  his  clothes  nor  slept  for  a 
week,  and  in  Stone's  blearedness  you  traced 
the  effects  of  a  hurricane  upon  old  eyes  ;  but 
these  were  matters  effaceable  by  what  Jack 
calls  a  "  wash  down,"  and  by  breakfast,  with 
a  pot  of  coffee. 

It  was  Mr.  Fortescue  who  had  suffered 
most.  His  face  was  bloodless,  his  eyes  the 
larger  and  blacker  for  the  whiteness,  and 
bright  with  the  fires  of  a  mind  filled,  by  im- 
agination, with  thoughts  as  consuming  as 
flames  ;  for  over  and  over  again  when  the 
storm  had  passed,  when  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing, when  the  dawn  had  broken,  when  the  sun 
had  flashed  his  first  sweet,  silver  message  of 
peace  across  the  angry,  swelling  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  he  was  recalling  his  agony  lest 
every  sea  that  rose,  black  and  monstrous  to 
the  lightning,  should  overwhelm  the  schooner 
and  extinguish  with  his  own  the  life  of  the 
girl  whose  existence  he  believed  depended 
upon  his  ;  and  over  and  over  again  he  was 
beholding  the  smitten  ship  broken  and  drown- 
ing in  the  foaming  vortices,  with  death  made 
horrible  by  the  furious  elemental  din  that 
silenced  the  cries  of  the  doomed,  and  by  the 
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ghastly  illumination  that  was  like  the  triumph- 
ing of  hell  over  perishing  human  souls  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  the  stars,  and  so  cloaked 
with  horrid  blackness  that  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  very  eye  of  the  Creator  could  not 
pierce  to  the  scene  where  Satan  for  once  was 
having  it  all  his  own  way. 

He  went  below,  changed  his  wet  clothes, 
then  knelt  in  impassioned  prayer  of  gratitude 
to  God  ;  but  when  Hiram  at  breakfast  with 
him,  observing  the  effect  of  the  wild  and 
trying  night  in  his  face  and  manner,  begged 
him  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  he  said,  "  Xo,  he 
could  not  sleep,  his  mind  was  too  strained." 

"Well,  that's  very  queer,"  said  Hiram. 
"  If  after  such  a  job  as  last  night  I  wasn't 
sound  asleep  three  minutes  after  my  head 
was  down,  I  should  ask  you  to  overhaul 
your  med'cine  chest  for  me.  But  I  tell 
ye  squarely,  Mr.  Fortescue,  that  last 
night's  business  wur  the  worst  I  ever 
was  in,  and  seeing  as  how  the  little  Hope's 
pulled  through  it,  it  should  be  making  ye 
feel  that  you've  got  to  know,  in  a  few 
hours,  more  about  life  and  the  Creator's 
ways   of   workin'   upon    the    sea    than    you'd 
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h'ascertain  ashore  if  you  was  to  keep  all 
on  livin'  till  ye  died  as  old  as  a  Scriptur' 
patriarch.  It's  enough  to  make  a  City 
o'  London  alderman,  all  guts  and  guzzle, 
take  an  interest  in  sailors,  ain't  it,  sir  ?  All 
a-comin'  together — fust  poor  Sammy's  drown- 
ing, then  the  hurricane,  then  the  founderin' 
of  the  ship  right  under  the  eyes  of  our 
golden  angel,  that  was  scorning  every  sea 
that  rolled  at  her,  with  her  trumpet.  Eh, 
sir  r 

But  the  curate  was  in  no  humour  to 
talk  about  such  things  just  then.  Had 
the  hurricane  blown  them  out  of  their 
course  ?  Were  they  nearer  the  island 
than  when  the  tempest  came  down  ?  Was 
there  a  likelihood  of  more  foul  weather  or 
of  breathless  calms  to  delay  the  swift  keel 
of  the  schooner,  and  postpone  whatever 
issue    was    in    store  ? 

He  had  to  wait  till  noon,  when  Hiram, 
with  his  gaunt  face  looking  bloated  with 
sleep,  came  on  deck  to  take  the  sun's  alti- 
tude. Then  how  marvellous  was  the 
change  !  The  long  swell  ran  like  folds  of 
liquid    light    to    the    north,     the    trade-wind, 
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soft  and  hot  as  the  lips  of  an  Indian  girl, 
blew  abeam ;  it  was  all  a  crystal  clear- 
ness of  tropical  light-blue  sky  over  the 
mastheads,  touched  here  and  there  by  a 
woolly  rag  of  white  cloud,  and  water — 
azure  betwixt  the  swells — laughing  in  spark- 
ling waves  which  caressed  the  schooner's 
bows  with  snow-like  fingers,  and  which 
raised  cool  sounds  all  about  her  and  in 
the  air. 

Eight  bells  were  made  ;  Hiram  dis- 
appeared ;  the  men  went  to  dinner  ;  Stone 
walked  the  deck  and  Fortescue  sat  listless, 
pale,  eyes  full  of  yearning  and  fixed  ahead 
where  he  deemed  the  island  lay,  and  where 
the  clear  blue  of  the  sky  met  the  softer 
blue  of  the  ocean — still  the  same  unbroken 
junction  that  it  had  been  for  days  and  weeks, 
an  ever-receding  continuity  out  of  which 
nothing  but  faith  and  hope  could  have 
crushed    the    mockery   of   iteration. 

Hiram  came  on  deck  with  a  piece  of  paper 
in  his  hand.      Stone  drew  near. 

"  This  is  where  we  was  at  noon,  sir,"  said 
the  captain. 

Fortescue  read  aloud  :   "  Sixty-five  degrees 
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ten  miles  east  longitude  ;  fifteen  degrees  three 
miles  south  latitude." 

"  The  old  bucket's  got  the  scent !"  cried 
Stone.  "  Whip  atong,  you  jade  !  It  ain't 
fur   now." 

"  How  far  ?"  asked  Fortescue,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled. 

"  This  side  o'  five  hundred  miles,"  answered 
Hiram.  He  reflected.  "  To-day's  Toosday, 
Bill ;  if  this  breeze  lasts,  or  anything  re- 
semblin'  it  keeps  on  a-blowin',  wre  shall  be 
having  your  island  fair  in  view  by  Friday 
afternoon." 

Stone  took  a  deep  breath  ard  suddenly 
walked  aft,  and  Fortescue  noticed  Hiram 
watching  the  old  sailor  with  a  curious 
smile. 

The  ordinary  seaman,  Joe  Hall,  was  at 
the  helm  when  Mr.  Fortescue  read  aloud 
the  figures  of  latitude  and  longitude  Hiram 
gave  him,  and  he  fluttered  the  forecastle  not 
a  little,  when  he  entered  it  and  related  that 
the  captain  had  said  that  if  the  like  of  the 
wind  then  blowing  held,  they  would  be  having 
Stone's  Island  (as  it  had  come  to  be  termed 
fore  and  aft)   in  view  on   Friday   afternoon. 
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All  hands  discussed  the  subject  over  their 
hook-pots  of  tea,  the  biscuit  and  the  remains 
of  the  salt  meat  left  from  dinner,  which 
made  out  their  supper  ;  and  a  painter  might 
very  easily  have  chosen  a  much  less  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  subject  for  a  study 
than  the  Golden  Hope's  forecastle  at  that 
time  offered,  for  the  yellow  light  of  the 
westering  sun  came  gushing  and  flowing 
with  Equatorial  intensity  of  splendour  under 
the  foot  of  the  stay-foresail,  fair  in  a  pool 
of  light  upon  the  scuttle,  and  this  effulgence, 
dimming  as  it  struck  down  the  hatchway, 
was  re-echoed,  so  to  speak,  into  dusky 
corners  by  the  flaring  and  naming  wick  of 
the  forecastle  lamp,  thus  constituting  an 
atmosphere  in  which  everything  looked  novel, 
striking  and  even  grotesque.  The  move- 
ments of  the  schooner,  curtseying  and  rolling 
over  the  swell  as  the  trade-wind  swept  into 
her  distended  wings  of  squaresail  and 
studding-sail,  caused  the  oilskin  suits  sus- 
pended against  the  bulkheads  to  swing 
solemnly,  and  in  the  curious  light  these 
tarpaulin  garments  resembled  a  row  of 
mariners  who,   in  a  fit  of  dejection,    possibly 
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induced    by    weevils,     had    just    committed 
suicide. 

The  interior  was  warm,  with  the  hot  deck 
overhead,  and  internal  flavouring  of  the  steam 
of  tea,  the  curls  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  the 
mingled  aromas  of  tar,  of  the  secrets  of  the 
forepeak,  of  the  fumes  of  the  oil  lamp,  and  the 
peculiar  marine  smell  that  is  exhaled,  through 
some  occult  processes,  by  sailor's  waterproof 
clothes.  It  was  symptomatic  of  the  general 
uneasiness  and  misgiving  felt  throughout  the 
schooner  at  this  period  of  her  outward 
passage,  that  the  forecastle  hands  should  have 
talked  of  the  island  they  supposed  themselves 
to  be  approaching,  in  such  a  way  as  if  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  whether  to 
believe  in  it  or  not.  They  had  managed  to 
find  out,  to  guess  perhaps — but  anyway  the 
perception  was  decided  amongst  them — that 
Captain  Weeks  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
Stone's  Island  had  an  existence;  and  now,  as 
they  sat  in  their  sea-parlour  drinking  tea  and 
smoking,  their  conversation  took  this  form. 

11  Lads,"  said  Goldsmith,  slowly  pouring 
some  tea  out  of  his  hook-pot  into  a  pannikin, 
which  he  tilted  from  side  to  side  towards  the 
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hatch  that  he  might  see  if  it  was  clear  of 
leaves  and  twigs,  "  Friday  ain't  fur  off,  and  if 
it  should  come  and  not  bring  the  h'island 
along  with  it,  what's  a-goin'  to  happen,  does 
anyone   know  ?" 

"Well,  as  I  told  yer,"  said  Johnny,  the 
boy,  who  sat  smoking  on  a  chest  stowed  well 
in  the  head,  and  whose  eyes  blinked  out 
round  and  gleaming  like  an  owl's  from  the 
dusk  there,  "I  heerd  the  cap'n  himself  tell 
Mr.  Stone,  if  the  island  aren't  where  it's 
suppoged  to  be,  the  parson  means  to  keep  all 
on  a-sarchin'  for  it." 

"Ay,  that's  all  very  well,"  exclaimed  the 
cook,  "  but  thank  the  Lord  there's  more'n 
one  to  every  bargain,  and  if  that  island  ain't 
where  it's  said  to  be,  then  Micky  Anson'll 
want  a  word  with  the  cap'n,  if  there's  to  be 
any  sarchin',  as  Johnny  calls  it." 

"Ay,"  growled  old  Breeches,  who  was 
sitting  under  the  hatch,  and  whose  natural 
sourness  of  expression  took  an  inimitable 
character  from  its  peculiar  accentuation  by 
the  fluctuating  shades  and  tones  of  light 
occasioned  by  the  vessel's  movements, 
"  that's     all     very     well,     mate,     but     what 
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you've  got  to  consider  is,  you  signed  on  for  a 
h'island  in  this  here  ocean,  and  ontil  that 
there  island's  corned  across  your  bargain  ain't 
fulfilled  up." 

Had  this  view  been  applicable  only  to  the 
cook,  its  expression  would  have  excited  a 
general  laugh,  but  as  it  concerned  all  hands 
it  created  a  very  different  emotion,  and 
Johnny,  Joe  Hall,  and  Henry  Sawyer  stared 
with  faces  of  real  dismay  at  Breeches. 

"  Ye're  wrong,  Bill,"  exclaimed  the  cook. 
"  The  situation  of  that  island  must  ha  been 
knowed  afore  we  started.  When  we  arrive 
at  the  part  where  it's  knowed  to  be,  an'  it 
ain't  there,  then  it'll  be  one  of  two  things  for 
this  here  child,"  tapping  his  bare,  mossy 
breast  with  his  fat  hand,  "either  home  or 
the  reason  why  we  don't." 

"Well,"  observed  Breeches,  who,  having 
delivered  himself  of  a  disagreeable  opinion, 
did  not  think  it  the  less  his  duty  to  intensify 
it  because  it  told  as  much  against  himself  as 
the  others;  "  let  the  island  not  be  where 
Bill  Stone  says  it  is,  an'  you  knock  off,  an' 
see  what  the  magistrates'll  tell  ye  if  ye  have 
to  go  to  law  for  yer  wages." 
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"  What's  the  good  o'  arguing  ?"  said  Duck, 
lighting  a  pipe,  with  an  impatient  puffing  out 
of  the  tobacco  smoke.  "It  isn't  proved  yet 
that  Stone's  wrong." 

"Ah,"  remarked  the  ordinary  seaman,  Hall, 
speaking  with  his  mouth  full  ;  "ye  see,  Jim, 
you  wasn't  at  the  helm  when  the  parson  reads 
out  the  figures  and  the  mate  walks  aft ;  if  yer 
had  been,  ye'd  ha'  noticed  the  smile  the  cap'n 
cast  arter  him." 

"  What  sorter  smile  ?"  grunted   Breeches. 

"  What's  the  word  sinnifyin'  sneering-like  ?" 
asked  Hall. 

There  was  a  pause  and  much  stolid  puffing 
of  tobacco  and  mastication  of  biscuit. 

"  D'ye  mean  sarcaustic  ?"  exclaimed  Duck. 
"  I  wur  once  along  with  a  capt'n  as  was 
given  to  calling  the  mate  by  that  word  when 
they  quarrelled." 

"Well,  if  it  means  sneering-like,  as  I  say, 
it's  the  word,"  said  Hall. 

"  Even,"  broke  in  the  cook,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  turning  over  points  of  law  in  his 
mind,  "if  we  was  bound  by  the  articles  to 
make  an  island  which  ain't  to  be  found,  I'll 
venture    to    say,    hard    as    the    law    is    upon 
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sailors,  that  nothin'  onpleasant  could  follow 
the  crew's  resolve  to  stop  the  sarch  on  the 
grounds  that  the  parson's  a  loonatic  and  Bill 
Stone  not  much  better." 

"Why,"  said  Breeches,  slowly,  feeling  that 
the  others  were  expecting  him  to  speak,  "  if 
ye  put  it  on  that  ground,  Micky,  I  dunno  as 
anything  onpleasant  would  follow.  It's  plain 
enough  that  we're  navigated  on  what  they 
calls  a  wision,"  he  continued,  contemptously, 
"and  we're  not  to  know  that  all  the  truth 
there  is  in  Mister  Fortescue's  dream  mightn't 
be  bottled  up  in  a  man's  h'eye.  Supposin'  we 
don't  make  the  island,  then  we've  got  a  right 
to  consider  it's  a  wision  too — one  of  Stone's 
wisions,  and  he  ain't  wantin'  in  the  sort  o' 
piety  that  suffers  from  heelu — halu — cuss  the 
word  !  there's  so  much  slack  in  many  English 
tarms  that  there's  no  haulin'  of  it  in." 

He  paused  that  someone  might  complete 
the  word.  Nobody  volunteering,  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

"Or  if  it  ain't  a  what-d'ye-call-it  of  Stone's 
it  might  be  an  inwention  recommended  to 
him  by  the  parson's  friends  to  tell  the  parson, 
so  as  he  might  be  persuaded  to  take  a  woyage 
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for  his  health,  d'ye  see  ?  They  know'd  one 
another  afore  we  sailed,  and  who's  to  say 
what  secret  Stone  keeps  hid?  It  took  him 
and  Hiram  a  long  spell  afore  tellin'  us  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  woyage:  and  can  any 
man  here,  recollectin'  of  that,  say  that  we 
know  everything,  up  and  down,  from  end  to 
end  ?"  He  shook  his  head  with  a  sour  grin. 
"  William  Breeches  hasn't  been  to  sea  all  his 
life  for  nothinV  He  added  suddenly,  "  My 
'pinion's  Micky's.  If  there's  no  h'island,  the 
whole  woyage  is  a  delusion,  and  we  can 
compel  the  capt'n  to  carry  the  schooner 
home."' 

The  cook  smiled  broadly  in  triumph. 
Johnny  said  :  "I'm  plaguey  glad  to  heai 
that ;  I  was  plaguey  afeard  we  should  have 
to  keep  all  on  in  this  bloomin'  ocean.'" 

"If  ever  we  get  home,  it'll  be  a  journey  to 
talk  about,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  with  an 
uneasy  glance  at  the  bunk  that  had  been 
occupied  by  YVilks,  the  drowned  seaman. 
"  It's  not  often  that  things  come  together 
as  they  did  yesterday.  For  my  part,  it  'ud 
have  pleased  me  more  had  they  happened 
earlier  than  now.  with  the  island  within  a 
..    II.  N 
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short  sail — if  so  be  as  it's  there — and  Friday 
atop  of  the  bilin'  to  make  it  in  !  What  does 
the  cap'n  want  to  go  and  choose  Friday  for 
for  makin'  Stone's   Island  ?" 

"To  keep  toon  to  the  woyage,  Mart'n,  to 
keep  toon  to  the  woyage,"  said  Breeches,  in  a 
voice  as  hollow  as  hoarseness  would  permit  it 
to  be. 

"  If  the  parson's  a  man  able  to  see  a  ship- 
wreck ten  thousand  mile  off  in  a  dream," 
observed  Duck,  "he  must  be  a  sort  o'  wizard. 
And  if  that's  his  lay,  who's  to  know  what  he 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  raise  out  of  the 
h'island  ?  If  he  don't  find  his  gal  there  he 
may  order  old  Davy  Jones  up  and  ask 
questions  of  him.  And  stand  by,  Johnny,  my 
lad,  if  ye  goes  ashore,  for  when  Davy's  done 
with  the  parson  he  may  take  a  fancy  to  you." 

"  No  fear  o'  my  goin'  ashore,"  responded 
Johnny,  visibly  agitated.  "  S'elp  me,  I'd 
chuck  myself  down  the  hatchway  and  break  a 
h'arm  sooner  than  mouse  about  where  wisions 
and  ghosts  has  been  seen,  and  be  in  the 
parson's  power." 

Some  laughter  followed  this,  but  it  was  not 
hard  to  guess,  by  the  want  of  heartiness  in  it, 
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that  the  boy's  remark  had  not  struck  chords 
wholly  unsympathetic.  Anyway,  it  was  plain 
that  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Golden  Hope  the 
superstitious  feelings  which  had  been  excited 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape,  but  which  had 
been  allayed  by  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Fortescue's  motives  and  mission  by  Hiram 
and  Stone,  were  beginning  to  creep  and  stir 
again,  along  with  the  old  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  and  sanity  of  the  voyage,  now  it 
was  understood  that  the  schooner  was  within 
three  days'  sail  of  the  place  where  the  island 
was  affirmed  to  be. 
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But  whatever  might  have  been  felt  in  the 
cabin  there  was  not  the  same  freedom  of 
conversation  you  found  among  the  men. 
The  fact  was,  things  were  so  near  their 
realisation  that  feelings  were  rendered  too 
sensitive  and  acute,  by  their  oroximity,  to 
warrant  full  and  frank  talk.  Hiram  especi- 
ally was  reserved  ;  he  was  certain  that  his 
calculations  were  accurate,  and  that  he 
would  be  able  to  sail  the  schooner  to  within 
one  minute  of  the  latitude  and  longtitude 
of  the  island  given  him  by  Stone,  but  he 
was  again  troubled,  and  perhaps  irritated  by 
the  reflection,  that  should  the  sea  extend 
bare  to  its  boundaries  when  he  told  Mr. 
Fortescue  that  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
mate  was  reached,  he  might  be  suspected 
of    inaccuracy     as     a     navigator,     and     the 
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burden  of  the  failure  be  laid  upon  his 
shoulders.  For  unhappily  there  was  no  one 
on  board  who  could  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  his  workings ;  and  you  saw  how 
this  consideration  harassed  him  when  he 
stood  on  deck,  turning  his  protruding  eyes 
upon  the  crew,  or  directing  his  gaunt  face 
seawards  with  a  troubled  expression,  as 
though  thirsting  for  the  companionship  of 
a  vessel  to  enable  him  to  prove  his  figures 
by  comparison.  Nor  had  old  Stone  much 
to  say ;  indeed,  a  wooden  look  came  into 
his  face,  and  he'd  walk  the  deck  with  a 
regular  see-saw  swing,  with  a  halt  aft  to 
glance  aloft,  then  a  halt  forward  to  stare 
to  windward,  all  in  a  mechanical  way  that 
proved  it  was  habit  controlling  him. 
Indeed,  his  stolidity  and  far-away  moods, 
so  to  say — for  you  couldn't  speak  of  dreami- 
ness in  such  a  man — were  exceedingly  dis- 
turbing to  Hiram,  though  it  was  out  of  the 
question  he  could  challenge  the  old  sailor's 
sincerity  until  the  indicated  situation  of  the 
island  was  reached,  even  if,  by  so  challeng- 
ing, he  felt  he  could  make  him  own  that 
he    understood    he    was    under    a  delusion. 
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It  was  curious,  however,  that  the  sceptical 
captain  should  have  found  something  like  re- 
assurance in  Fortescue's  behaviour ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  finding  the  curate  on  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  the  cabin,  overhauling  the 
contents  of  the  box  of  female  wearing  apparel 
he  had  brought  with  him.  It  might  be  that 
his  own  anxiety  that  the  voyage  should  prove 
absolutely  successful  in  all  ways,  made  him 
willing  to  put  some  hope  in  the  clergyman's 
profound  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
dream. 

"Ha!"  said  he,  dragging  at  the  mat  of  hair 
under  his  chin,  "  you've  got  a  pioper  assort- 
ment there,  sir.  None  too  much,  if  so  be — 
well,  none  too  much,  I  daresay,  anyhow. 
How  long  will  the  lady  have  been  on  the 
island  ?" 

"  Nine  months,"  answered  Fortescue,  in  a 
subdued  voice. 

"An'  which  'ud  ye  rather,  Mr.  Fortescue — 
that  ye  should  find  her  when  we  makes  the 
island,"  said  Hiram,  gulping  at  these  words 
and  asking  the  question  merely  to  get  some 
hope  out  of  the  clergyman's  conviction  that 
Stone's  Island  was  real,  "  or  that  she  should 
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have  been  taken  off  by  some  passing  ship 
long  ago  ?" 

11  Oh,  the  latter,  surely,  Captain  Weeks  ; 
yet  one  would  want  to  know  it.  But  what 
chance — the  ocean  tracks  are  as  well  beaten 
as  roads  ;  the  island  lies  out  of  the  high- 
ways, and  then  being  a  little  rock "      He 

checked  himself,  and  added,  "There  are  not 
many  hours  now  betwixt  us  and  the  truth." 
And  he  closed  the  lid  of  the  box  with  a 
violent  shudder. 

Hiram  thought  it  his  duty  to  cheer  Mr. 
Fortescue  by  being  lively. 

"  It's  curious  the  number  of  garments 
women  wears,  sir.  They're  like  full-rigged 
ships  'longside  schooners,  as  compared  with 
men.  They  piles  their  canvas  high,  and  it 
comes  low  down,  too  ;  call  it  skysails  to 
watersails.  If  you  was  going  to  the  relief  of 
a  man,  a  shirt,  a  pair  o'  pants,  and  a  coat  'ud 
be  enough,  but  here's  a  chest  full,  and  nothen, 
I  daresay,  that  could  be  done  without.  It's 
the  clothing  maybe  that  stops  a  good  many 
chaps  from  gettin'  married.  You'll  be  know- 
in'  of  it,  perhaps,  as  a  clargyman,  sir.  If 
that  there  chest  is  jest  the  temporary  h'outfit 
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of  a  young  castaway  lady,  what's  a  regular 
rig-out  goin'  to  cost?"  And  forgetting  that  his 
intention  was  to  be  lively,  he  suffered  his 
large,  goggling  eyes  to  meet  in  a  thoughtful 
squint  upon  the  box. 

"  Captain  Weeks,"  said  Fortescue,  taking 
no  notice  of  this  talk,  though  the  motive  was 
too  plain  to  render  resentment  possible,  "the 
young  lady  will  have  my  cabin,  of  course." 

"  And  you'll  have  mine,  sir." 

"  Yes  ;   I  shall  have  to  turn  you  out." 

"Why,  certainly." 

"She  may  need  tender  nursing  —  the 
tenderest  nursing,"  exclaimed  Fortescue, 
brooding  over  thoughts  sweet  and  melan- 
choly, and  speaking  in  a  soft  voice  rendered 
melodious  by  its  gentleness.  "  Think  of  nine 
months  upon  an  island !"  clasping  his  thin 
white  hands.  "  How  shall  we  find  her  ? 
Perhaps  in  good  health.  Who  knows  ?  God 
is  a  merciful  Father.  I  have  prayed  to  Him 
by  day  and  by  night.  I  am  here  by  His 
commands.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  so, 
captain.  And  then  the  hope  that  springs 
eternal !  There  is  infinite  wisdom  in  that 
saying.      One  sees  the  kindling  of  it  in  dying 
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eyes,  as  I  have,  eyes  still  fixed  upon  this 
world.  It  is  a  light  that  illuminates  the 
shadow  of  death.  Why  should  it  not  have 
supported  her  ?  Has  not  hope  saved  many 
a  life  that  but  for  it  would  have  perished  ? 
No,  no  !  it  is  not  spiritual  hope  I  am  thinking 
of,  the  deathbed  beacon.  It  is  the  material 
hope  that  is  in  my  mind,  born  of  this  world, 
yearning  for  this  world,  tightening  the  hold 
of  the  heart  upon  this  world  for  the  love  that 
must  be  left  if  death  comes.  It  will  have 
animated  her,  it  will  be  the  spirit  of  life  in 
her,  it  will  sustain  her  till  I  come  guided  by 
God  who  would  not — who  would  not — have 
sent  me  to  seek  her  if  she  were  not  to  be 
found !" 

Although  he  was  spoken  to,  although  the 
dark  and  burning  eyes  of  the  clergyman  were 
upon  him,  Hiram  did  not  require  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  Fortescue  was  thinking  aloud.  To 
the  plain  seaman  it  sounded  like  an  address 
from  the  pulpit,  so  far  as  the  manner  of  it 
went,  but  the  matter  was  hair-stirring  in  its 
way,  spite  of  Weeks'  now  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the 
voyage,  because  it  showed  that  the  parson's 
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conviction  that  the  girl  was  on  the  island  was 
as  profound  on  this,  the  eve  of  the  discovery 
of  the  truth  one  way  or  the  other,  as  it  was 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  the 
Golden  Hope  and  sail  her  to  the  ocean  they 
were  in.  Indeed,  if  ever  Hiram's  protruding 
eyes  wanted  an  excuse  for  growing  moist 
they  might  have  found  it  then  in  the  blunt, 
salt,  but  hearty  emotions  which  filled  him 
when  he  looked  at  the  handsome,  sorrowful, 
pallid  face  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  with  its  sadness 
lighted  up  into  a  pathos  capable  of  appealing 
to  a  far  rougher  fellow  than  the  skipper,  by 
the  impassioned,  prayerful,  wistful  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  when  he  considered 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  young  man 
if  Stone's  Island  should  prove  a  delusion. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  uncouth 
bashfulness  breaking  in  upon  the  silence, 
"if  so  be  the  lady's  found  all  right  upon 
the  h'island,  I  allow  it'll  be  the  wonderfullest 
sign  of  the  h'orderin'  of  the  Lord  as  any 
man's  likely  to  come  across,  this  side  o'  the 
time  that  the  Scriptures  comes  down  to. 
An'  I  wouldn't  mind  bettin',  if  bettin'  were 
'lowable  in  a  pious  matter  of  this  kind,  that 
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if  the  lady's  on  the  hislancl  ye'll  find  her  in 
good  health.  If  the  beginnin'  turns  out 
right,  it'll  be  all  plain  sailin'  after ;  every- 
thing'll  be  as  you  could  wish.  The  job 
is  the  beginning ;  for  though  I  can  wait 
as  well  as  another,  yet  I'd  give  two  pounds 
in  money  down  at  this  moment  if  Stone,  or 
Breeches,  or  any  of  the  men  'ud  sing  out 
that  that  there  camel-shaped  h'island  o'  your 
wision  was  in  sight  over  the  bow.  If  that 
beginning's  all  right,  there'll  be  ne'er  a  kink 
in  the  rest  of  it,  so  I  believe.  It'll  be  all 
smooth  and  easy  coiling  down.  'Tain't  likely 
Heaven  'ud  start  a  gentleman  on  a  h'errand 
of  this  kind  to  disappoint  him.  Fust  make 
the  h'island,  and  all  the   rest's  warranted." 

The  steady  trade-wind  swept  its  warm 
breath  into  the  crowded  canvas  of  the 
schooner,  and  the  log  gave  her  a  speed  of 
ten  marine  miles  an  hour.  All  Wednesday 
she  travelled  thus,  and  Thursday  found  the 
wind  with  even  more  weight  in  it,  and 
the  schooner  bending  her  shining  fabric 
of  canvas  far  over  to  the  leeward  sparkling 
blue.  It  was  a  day  such  as  Fortescue  had 
beheld  in  his  dream  when  the  vision  of  the 
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Indiaman  rose  stately  amid  a  scene  of  white 
sunshine  and  running,   flashing  waters. 

All  day  long  he  remained  on  deck.  No 
food  crossed  his  lips  ;  indeed,  he  could  not 
eat.  Both  Hiram  and  Stone  left  him  to 
himself.  They  were  awed  by  the  breathless, 
yearning  look  of  the  man,  taking  in  the  sea 
on  either  bow  from  the  bowsprit  to  the  fore- 
rigging.  It  was  not  wonderful,  it  is  true,  to 
Hiram  that  he  should  be  keeping  this  strict 
continuous  vigil  or  watch,  because  the  captain 
argued  that  if  Stone's  Island  was  real,  the  old 
seaman  might  have  wrongly  calculated  its 
situation  by  some  miles,  whereby  it  would  be 
sighted  sooner  or  later  than  the  time  he 
reckoned  on  reaching  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude named.  What  struck  Hiram,  as  it 
struck  Stone,  ay,  and  the  men  forward,  as 
you  would  have  noticed  by  observing  the 
glances  they  directed  at  the  curate,  was  the 
half  rapt,  half  distressed  expression  of  his 
face — such  a  look,  perhaps,  as  he  wore  in  his 
sleep  when  the  machinery  of  his  dream  had 
opened  the  ocean-island  to  his  mind's  sight, 
and  showed  Agatha  upon  it  appealing  to 
him.      Indeed  some  of  the  men  thought  him 
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possessed,  and  were  shy  of  going  aft  or 
passing  along  the  portion  of  the  deck  he 
might  be  striding.  He  never  seemed  weary 
of  walking.  Sometimes  he  would  come  to  a 
stand,  and  grasping  a  pin  or  backstay  send 
his  gaze,  full  of  fire,  round  the  sea  to  either 
quarter,  and  then  resume  his  walk. 

Stone  was  more  affected,  than  Hiram.  The 
principal  idea  put  into  the  skipper  by  For- 
tescue's  manner  was,  "If  the  island's  a 
delusion  of  Stone's,  what  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  holy  will  the  parson  feel  and  think 
and  dew  when  I  has  to  tarn  to  and  say,  'Well, 
I  can't  find  the  h'island  ?'  "  Hiram's  sympathy 
hadn't  length  enough  to  go  any  further  than 
that.  But  Stone  seemed  to  see  Fortescue  in 
his  original  character — that  of  the  mystic,  the 
dreamer,  slightly  deranged,  wrong-headed, 
may  be,  on  a  point  or  two,  and  so  confiding 
in  his  own  imaginations  as  to  make  him  a 
pathetic  subject  for  thought.  Xot  that  old 
Stone  could  have  expressed  his  ideas  ;  but 
perception  has  no  reference  to  words,  and  the 
veriest  landsman  may  perhaps  like  to  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  humblest  and  most 
unlettered  sailor  to  have  fancies  and  under- 
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standings  of  things  which,  if  robed  in  Miltonic 
language,  would  discover  the  regality  of 
Miltonic  thought.  Hence  there  was  mingled 
with  Stone's  compassionate  fear  that  the 
curate's  dream  might  prove  nothing  but  a 
delusion,  a  reverence  for,  and  awe  of,  the  sort 
of  transformation  that  had  been  wrought  in 
him  by  his  silence,  his  restlessness,  his 
passionate  vigilance,  the  strange  expression 
in  his  face,  startling  for  its  indefinableness. 
Hiram  noticed  the  fascination  with  which  the 
old  sailor  would  watch  the  clergyman,  swiftly 
sinking  or  diverting  his  gaze  if  Fortescue 
looked  his  way,  and  it  rendered  the  skipper 
more  and  more  dubious  of  "  Bill's  Island"  as 
a  fact. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"this  here  manner  of  the  curate's  is  appealing 
to  Bill's  capacity  of  acting  under  delusions 
hisself.  A  pretty  look-out  if  the  island's 
a  lie!  But  I  don't  care  !  There's  no  con- 
glomerate of  the  sun's  h'altitude.  If  my  navi- 
gation ain't  accepted  he  must  ship  another 
cap'n." 

The  sun  sank  in  glory  ;  the  burning  crim- 
son floated   to  the  zenith,   and  a  bright   star 
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in  the  east  flashed  diamond-like  through 
the  wind  that  blew  rose-coloured  on  the 
schooner's  starboard  beam.  The  splendour 
quickly  died,  the  orange-tinted  foam  faded 
into  a  pallid  glimmering  alongside,  and  the 
fresh  wind  chased  the  rushing  schooner 
under  a  sky  of  velvet-black,  brilliant  with 
orbs,  with  here  and  there  a  steam-like  cloud 
that  looked  like  a  dim  and  infinitely  remote 
constellation.  The  influence  of  Fortescue's 
manner  was  upon  the  vessel,  and  it  was  to  be 
strangely  felt,  when  the  liquid,  luminous  dusk 
came  down,  in  the  hush,  as  of  expectation, 
though  there  were  figures  of  men  moving 
forward,  and  the  glowing  tips  of  tobacco 
pipes.  It  was  such  weather  as  needed  no 
"standing  by,"  yet  instead  of  coiling  them- 
selves away  for  a  snooze  in  odd  corners,  the 
watch  on  deck  lightly  trod  here  and  there, 
peering  over  the  side  at  the  sea-line  with  a 
kind  of  anxious  curiosity  in  their  way,  as 
though  they  had  borrowed  from  the  clergy- 
man the  feeling  that  the  island  might  be 
made  out  against  the  low-down  stars  at  any 
moment,  and  they  could  not  rest  for  the 
-desire  to  see  it,  and  what  might  show  upon  it 
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even   in  the   darkness,    so  full  of  the  super- 
natural was  the  idea  of  it  to  them. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  faint  glare  of 
lightning  in  the  south-west,  like  the  dim 
sheen  of  some  gigantic,  violet-tinted  lamp 
flashed  upon  the  sky  from  behind  the  sea  ; 
again  and  again  meteors  of  magnificence, 
trailing  clouds  of  splendour,  swept  their 
sparkling  dust  under  the  stars,  and  Fortescue 
thought  of  the  bright  exhalation  that  had 
leapt  and  sailed  and  vanished  over  the  mast- 
heads of  the  Verulam,  as  he  marked  her 
melting  into  the  dusk  past  the  English  Fore- 
land. The  water  was  fiery  with  phosphorous, 
and  standing  to  leeward  whenever  the 
schooner  clove  a  longer  sea  than  usual,  you'd 
mark  the  brassy  glare  rising  to  the  rounded 
cloths,  and  for  the  moment  making  the  whole 
configuration  of  the  fabric  ghastly  with  this 
churchyard  radiance,  as  it  leaned  under  the 
sweeping  stars.  From  time  to  time  the  log 
was  hove,  and  this  was  the  only  feature  of 
the  schooner's  life  that  Fortescue  seemed 
to  notice.  The  rattling  of  the  reel  was  a 
summons  to  him  ;  he  would  start  and  go  to 
the  lee  quarter,  and  there  stand  like  a  spectre 
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— save  but  for  his  sleepless  eyes,  which  shone 
gleaming  to  the  bull's-eye  the  man  who 
turned  the  glass  held  to  show  the  running  of 
the  sand,  whilst  Stone  or  Hiram  dragged  in 
the  length  of  the  line  through  the  glittering, 
eddying  spangles  of  the  wake  ;  and  whenever 
the  speed  was  named  he  moved  forward 
again,  flitting  from  side  to  side  just  before 
the  mainmast,  with  rests  between,  which  he'd 
take  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  the  rail, 
staring  out  into  the  windy,  starlit  night. 

Hiram  went  below  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock  to  sleep,  but  the  general  uneasiness, 
curiosity,  wonder  —  what  is  the  mental 
perturbation  that  was  felt  throughout  to 
be  called  ? — was  in  him  as  in  the  rest. 
He  woke  at  five  bells — half-past  ten — and 
though  his  watch  below  was  not  up  till 
midnight,  he  pulled  on  his  boots  and  came 
on  deck.  He  had  not  doubted  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Fortescue  had  gone  to  his  bed  ; 
and  it  startled  him,  almost,  to  see  the 
curate's  tall  dark  figure  standing  erect  at 
the  lee  rail,  one  hand  upon  it,  and  his 
gaze — as  the  risen  moon  showed  it — bent 
athwart  the  running,  luminous  surges  to 
vol    11.  o 
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the  horizon.  Stone,  pipe  in  mouth,  paced 
quietly  to  windward  near  the  tiller,  the 
rope  of  which  was  in  the  grasp  of  William 
Breeches. 

"Has  he  been  a-talkin'  to  ye  at  all  since 
I  left  the  deck,  Bill?"  said  Hiram. 

"  Ne'er    a   word." 

"  But  what's  his  object  in  keepin'  this 
look-out  ?  What  does  he  hope  to  see  ? 
Your  bearings  is  some  leagues  distant  yet. 
He   knows    that." 

"They  was  furder  off  this  morning,"  said 
Stone,    "yet    he    was    a-looking  out    then." 

"  Perhaps  he  wants  to  be  the  fust  to 
si^ht  the  hisland,  or  maybe  he's  on  the 
look-out  [for  a  flare.  Bein'  a  lan'sman, 
there's  no  tellin  'what's  runnin'  in  his  head, 
and  bein'  a  parson,  besides,  who's  to  know 
he  ain't  got  another  wision  in  front  of  him 
all  this  time  ?"  said  Breeches,  in  a  gruff 
whisper,  like  a   rook's   subdued   croak. 

"  I  wish  he'd  tarn  in  ;  damme,  if  it  don't 
make  the  bloomin'  weather  feel  crawly  with 
cold  to  see  him  a-watchin'  an'  a-watchin'," 
muttered  Hiram.  "  Dew's  wettin'  as  rain, 
too,     spite    of    this    here    suction    of    wind 
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He'll  be  catchin'  cold  and  takin'  h'inflamma- 
tion    of   the    brain " 

"Tears  to  me  as  if  he'd  got  that 
already,"  said  Breeches,  spitting  over  the 
taffrail. 

"'Tain't  so  much  a  look-out  he's  keepin'," 
said  Stone,  thoughtfully,  "  as  that  he's 
prayin' !  Not  exactly  prayin',  but  sitting 
as  the  Papishes  do  in  church,  a  medita- 
tin'.  No.  it  ain't  prayin'.  It's  the  sort 
of  thinkin'  like  what  a  man  h'indulges  in 
when  he  sits  on  the  grave  of  his  wife  or  child. 
Th'  Almighty's  near,  and  so  is  the  spirit  of 
the  bein'  the  man  mourns.  At  least  so  the 
man  thinks,  and  if  ye  was  to  say  'no'  to  him, 
ye'd  find  it  easier  to  speak  the  word  than 
prove  it." 

Fortescue  crossed  the  deck  and  stood 
looking  at  \he  windward  sea. 

"  I  allow,"  continued  Stone,  speaking 
quietly,  ''takin'  this  here  night  to  be  the  eve 
of  the  discovery  the  woyage  was  ondertaken 
to  make,  he's  given  up  his  mind  to  contempla- 
tion, and  don't  mean  to  tarn  in." 

"  Well,  it's  my  duty  to  advise  him  to  go 
below  and   take   some   rest,    and   I'll  do  it," 
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exclaimed  Hiram,  hardly  gathering  all  Stone's 
meaning  and  not  liking  what  he  could  under- 
stand, since  it  seemed  in  his  sight  to  exhibit 
the  old  fellow  as  being  pretty  nearly  as  bad 
in  his  way  as  Mr.  Fortescue  was  in  his  ;  and 
so  saying,  he  stepped  up  to  the  clergyman, 
but  not  with  half  the  courage  with  which 
he  would  have  jumped  overboard  to  save 
a  man 

"You're  making  a  long  watch  of  it,  sir," 
said  he,  softly.  "  You'll  forgive  me  for  saying 
there  won't  be  much  to  see  this  night,  allowin' 
Stone's  reck'nings  to  be  near  the  truth." 

The  curate  turned  quickly  to  look  at  him, 
with  the  manner  of  one  lost  in  a  waking 
dream. 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep,"  he 
answered,  "if  I  went  below.  The  breeze 
bears  us  regularly  onwards,  and  it  holds,  as 
you  believed  it  would.  Should  it  last  through 
the  night  we  may  hope  to  sight  the  island 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  it's  there,  sir.  I've  steered  you  true 
to  Stone's  calculations.  If  the  island's  there, 
and  this  wind  holds,  it  should  be  in  sight 
to-morrow." 
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"It  would  be  like  imprisonment  to  go 
below,"  exclaimed  Fortescue,  in  a  feverishly 
nervous  voice,  and  taking  a  stride  so  as  to 
compel  Captain  Weeks  to  walk  with  him. 
41  Think  what  to-morrow  may  signify  to  me!" 

"Ay,  sir,  and  to  me,"  said  Hiram.  "It'll 
be  a  bad  job  if  th'  horizon  keeps  clear  all 
day,  for  I  know  what'll  be  your  feelin's  jest 
as   I   know  what  mine'll  be." 

"Suppose  we  should  not  sight  the  island 
to-morrow,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"Whatever  you  wish,  sir." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Fortescue,  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  "  I  don't  mean  that.  You 
will  surely  encourage  me  ;  you  will  presume 
that  Stone  may  have  misjudged  its  bearings, 
you  will  propose  a  circuit,  ay,  even  if  it 
should  be  sixty  leagues  in  diameter,  and  sail 
round  it  and  across  it,  again  and  again. 
Great  God,  man  !    If  that  island  is  not  in  this 

ocean,    if  it  is  a  deception,    I — I "      He 

reeled,  and  Hiram  grasped  his  arm  to  steady 
him.  They  came  to  a  stand,  and  the  captain 
afterwards  said  that  the  clergyman's  eyes 
shone  in  the  moonlight  like  the  flashings  of 
that  radiance  off  red  glass.      Forward,  two  or 
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three  figures  were  restlessly  moving ;  the 
shaling  sound  at  the  bows,  resembling  the 
noise  of  a  pair  of  skates  hissing  under  a  man 
flying  over  polished  ice,  came  with  a  sharp 
distinctness  from  alongside,  where  the  white 
water  was  smoking  past  in  undulating  folds 
of  a  steam-like  tint.  Stone  stood  motionless 
on  the  quarter,  and  the  main-boom  swung, 
strained  by  the  pressure  that  was  giving  a 
cast-iron  hardness  to  the  great  surface  of  sail 
whose  foot  it  spread. 

"  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Hiram,  quietly  but 
firmly,  "there'll  be  nothen  to  see  by  watchin'. 
The  wind's  gathered  weight  since  eight  bells, 
and  th'  h'atmosphere's  thickened  a  bit  to  it. 
Th'  island  'ud  need  to  be  a  sight  bigger  than 
it  is  to  blot  a  star  out  till  it  wur  almost 
aboard.  Try  and  get  some  rest,  sir. 
Sleep'll  hearten  ye  to  meet  whatever  to- 
morrow may  bring." 

Fortescue  pressed  his  hand  convulsively  to 
his  forehead. 

"If  I  am  disappointed,"  he  exclaimed 
feebly,    "  I    shall    fear    my    reason." 

"  Fear  that  it'll  go  adrift  ?"  exclaimed 
Hiram,  forcing  a  laugh  that  was  louder  than 
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he  intended  it  should  be,  and  that  ran  like  a 
neigh    through    the    wind.       "No    cause    to 
alarm  yourself  about  that,   sir.      I  allow  that 
Nature  let  go  the  anchor  in  pretty  deepish 
water,  and  that  your  h'intellect's  a-ridin'  to  a 
uncommonly  long  scope,   but  there's  no  fear 
of  partin'  and  no  fear  of  draggin'.       Mustn't 
think  of  such  things,    sir.      It's   thinkin'   that 
does  it.     There's  nought  like  common  objects 
to  keep  the  mind  straight.      Time  was  when 
I   had  queer  ideas  which    I    didn't   like,  and 
was    that    narvis  that   I    didn't   dare   to  look 
over  a  cliff.      I   got  rid  of  them  imaginations 
by  dwellin'  on  common  objects.      I'd  out  with 
a  stick  o'  baccy,  say,  an'  fall  to  ruminatin'  on 
it,  and  thinkin'  of  the  darkeys  as  cut  it  down 
and  made   it  up,  and  the  molasses  in  it,  and 
the    likes    o'    that.        If    so     be     the     island 
shouldn't  prove  to  be  where  Stone  says  it  is, 
if  so  be,  Mr.    Fortescue,  as  we  can't  find  it, 
sir,  arter  a  long  sail  round,  as  you  say,  and 
arter  ratchin'  about  for  it,  why  then  you  must 
tarn  to  and  reckon  your  dream  was  right  only 
so  far  as  it  proved  true  and  no  furder,  and 
that  you'll  hear  of  the  lady  as  bein'  saved  and 
waitin'  for  ye  in  England  when  we  returns." 
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It  was  well-intentioned  talk,  but  too  much 
for  Fortescue.  There  was  only  one  way 
of  getting  rid  of  Hiram,  who  to  the  clergy- 
man's nervous  mind  seemed  to  suggest  that 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  him  to 
wander  alone  on  deck,  hanging  over  the  side 
and  sending  passionate  looks  towards  the 
starry  dimness  on  either  bow. 

"  Well,  you  may  be  right,  Captain  Weeks," 
he  said,  wearily,  so  exhausted  with  his  long 
watching,  his  fasting,  his  emotions,  that  he 
could  have  prayed  for  the  relief  of  tears  ;  "I 
will  go  below.  I  find  the  wind  cold,  of  a 
sudden,  and,"  he  added,  pressing  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  "the  dew  is  as  wetting  as  a 
shower    of   rain.     Good-night." 


CHAPTER      IX. 

JUNE    THE    SECOND. 

The  cold,  grey  dawn,  lifting  its  ashen  hue 
over  the  sea-line  and  slipping  in  dull  metallic 
faintness  from  one  black  ridge  to  another, 
found  William  Stone  again  on  the  deck  of 
the  Golden  Hope,  in  charge  of  the  watch. 
Low  down  in  the  east,  where  the  shadow 
of  the  receding  night  lay  black,  the  stars 
were  shining  gloriously,  and  the  moon  hung 
under  them  like  a  dim,  red,  Chinese  lantern. 
As  the  eastern  light  came  flowing  over  a  sky 
silvering  westwards  into  indigo  and  dusk, 
the  features  of  the  schooner  stole  out  one  by 
one  ;  the  topsails  and  the  stunsails  paling 
in  their  hollows,  then  the  great  mainsail 
catching  the  gathering  brilliance  to  its  foot, 
the  brasswork  tremulous  with  the  sheen-like 
fire,  wan  and  half  hidden  and  crawling  ere 
bursting  into  flame,  the  decks  growing  out  of 
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the  shadows,  white  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
newly  stripped  of  its  bark,  till,  with  his  swift 
intertropical  leap,  the  sun  showed  his  top- 
most arch  of  silver.  The  wet  and  splendid 
beam,  fresh  and  flashing  from  the  surge, 
smote  the  bosom  of  the  night,  cowering  in 
the  west  ;  she  vanished  in  a  glare  of  blue, 
and  with  her  all  her  jewels,  saving  the  moon, 
that  turned  into  a  filmy  pearl  like  to  one  of 
the  scattered  clouds,  but  fainter,  which  were 
blown  along  by  the  steady  wind 

Martin  Goldsmith  was  at  the  tiller.  Stone 
went  and  stood  at  his  side,  but  did  not  speak 
until  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  was  above  the 
water  and  the  effulgence  of  his  full  orb  upon 
sea  and  sky. 

,%  Martin,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice,  "  look  carefully  round  ye,  mate,  will 
you,  and  tell  me  if  there's  anything  to  be 
seen  ?     My  sight's  a-gettin'  old." 

The  schooner  was  heading  to  the  north 
and  east,  heeled  over  by  the  wind,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  morning  was  on  the  star- 
board bow.  There,  the  ocean  was  a  trembling 
glory  of  silver  of  a  blinding  lustre,  and  the 
breaking  of  every  near   sea  that   way,  as  it 
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rolled  its  arch  of  snow  at  the  Golden  Hope, 
was  as  though  from  its  ridge  there  sparkled 
out  innumerable  flying-fish,  catching  and 
flashing  back  the  sunshine  as  they  flew. 
There  was  a  gravity  in  Stone's  manner  and 
speech  that  awoke  the  slow  and  deliberate 
instincts  of  the  seaman  in  Goldsmith.  Keep- 
ing hold  of  the  tiller-rope  with  one  hand,  and 
lifting  the  sharp  of  his  other  brown  and  hairy 
paw  to  his  forehead,  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
horizon  to  leeward,  steadfastly  pursuing  the 
line  to  the  magnificent  shining  to  windward, 
then  skipping  that  with  a  sharp  blinking,  and 
proceeding  till  his  hard,  keen,  sailorly  stare 
was  over  the  weather  quarter.  Stone  watched 
him  with  extraordinary  intentness.  Gold- 
smith looked  at  the  old  fellow,  and  pointing 
into  the  sun's  wake,  said  : — 

"What  may  be  there,  Mr.  Stone,  I  dunno, 
the  brightness  makes  me  cry  ;  but  where 
th'  horizon's  wisible  there's  nothing." 

Stone  hollowed  his  hands  and  stared  round 
the  sea  through  them.  Goldsmith  looked 
again. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.  "  But  it  isn't  time 
yet,  is  it  ?" 
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11  No,  not  accordin'  to  the  reck'nings  I 
have  given,  and  the  cap'n's  calculations," 
answered  Stone,  and  as  he  turned  his  face 
sunwards  you  saw  an  expression  as  of  hollow- 
ness  upon  it,  not  haggardness,  but  that 
shadowing  under  the  eyes  and  the  cheek- 
bones which  the  grey  complexion  of  anxiety 
will  define  till  you  sometimes  witness  an 
absolute  gauntness  in  it.  "We  should  be 
makin'  of  it  this  afternoon,  Martin,  as  ye 
know  ;  but  a  man  don't  need  to  be  fur  out  in 
his  recollection,  nor  a  navigator  neither,  with 
a  creenometer,  to  bring  land  in  sight  a  few 
hours  afore  it  was  expected.  It  was  Mr. 
Fortescue  as  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  see  the 
island,  but  /  should  be  first  by  rights — by  as 
many  rights  as  there  be  wrongs  consarning 
me — by  as  many  rights  as  there's  been 
suspicions  aboard  here,  from  where  ye're  a 
standin'  to  the  eyes  yonder." 

He  spoke  with  subdued  bitterness  and  a 
slight  vehemence,  and  there  was  a  bit  of 
colour  on  both  his  cheeks,  as  his  eyes,  under 
his  knitted  brows,  shot  a  searching  glance 
past  Goldsmith  to  the  horizon. 

"  Well,"  said  Goldsmith,  drawing  the  back 
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of  his  hand  across  his  lips,  "  it  won't  be  long 
now,  afore  we  finds  out  whether  sartin  notions 
you've  mentioned  be  right  or  be  wrong. 
Only  I'm  for  this,  an'  I'll  stand  to  it,  Mr. 
Stone  ;  island  or  no  island,  the  woyage  was 
undertook  because  the  parson  dreamt  a 
dream,  and  the  whole  bilin'  being  as  wision- 
ary,  to  use  the  tarm  that's  got  forrard,  as  a 
puff  o'  tobacco  smoke  that's  gone  afore  ye 
can  sing  out  its  come,  I  say  that  them  men 
as  may  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
there's  more'n  one  delusion  knockin'  about 
aboard  the  Golden  Hope  aren't  to  be  blamed; 
and  I  says  this,  island  or  no  island.'" 

Stone  made  no  answer.  He  stood  for 
some  minutes  with  his  gaze  fixed  to  windward, 
as  near  to  where  the  southern  line  of  the  sun's 
dazzling  wake  would  permit  him  to  come  to 
the  luminary's  reflection,  hoarsely,  though 
softly,  rumbling  through  his  teeth  the  plaintive 
air  of  that  famous  windlass  chorus,  "Across 
the  Western  Ocean."  Suddenly  he  went 
below,  and  reappeared  with  the  schooner's 
glass,   in  its  case,  slung   over   his  shoulders. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  look  round  to  satisfy 
myself,"  said  he.       "If  the  capt'n  comes  on 
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deck,  point  to  the  to'gallant-yard,  Martin." 
He  peered  at  the  compass.  "  Straight  as 
she  goes,  mate.  Not  the  sixteenth  of  a  p'int 
off  or  to  windward.  Mind  that!  Don't  need 
much  steering  to  make  misgivin's  sartinties 
at  sea.  Straight  as  she  goes !  For  the  capt'n 
shall  have  his  way  first,  if  it  be  my  tarn 
afterwards." 

Goldsmith  grinned  gloomily,  as  if  he  sus- 
pected in  this  a  doubt  of  his  capacity  as  a 
helmsman,  which  was  altogether  too  absurd 
to  be  resented,  even  though  it  was  objection- 
able. 

"  If  the  island's  to  be  reached,"  said  he, 
"  by  me  simply  a-followin'  of  the  course 
given,  it'll  come  up  solid,  right  enough." 

Stone  went  forward,  clambered  on  to  the 
rail,  and  crawled  up  the  forerigging.  The 
watch,  who  were  scrubbing  the  decks,  rested 
a  moment  on  their  brush-handles  to  cock 
their  eyes  at  him.  In  a  few  moments  the 
old  man  was  on  the  topgallant-yard  with 
one  arm  round  the  mast  and  the  telescope 
levelled.  The  schooner  raced  beneath  him  ; 
the  foam  arched  out  from  either  bow,  curving 
into  glittering,    faintly  rose-tinted  masses  of 
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throbbing  snow  to  windward,  where  it  was 
struck  by  the  seas,  and  spinning  smooth  as 
cream  past  the  leeward  rail  ;  the  wind,  warm, 
sweet  and  fresh,  hummed  melodies  through 
the  rigging  under  him,  and  swept  like  an 
echo  of  summer  thunder  past  his  ears  ;  the 
deep  looked  measureless  as  the  heavens,  and 
the  sun  appeared  an  hour  higher  than  from 
the  deck.  The  hair  of  the  old  seaman  trem- 
bled to  the  wind,  and  the  shadow  of  him, 
from  the  waist  down,  lay  clear  as  a  drawing 
in  ink  in  the  silk-white  hollow  of  the  little 
topgallant-sail.  Slowly  he  passed  the  lenses 
along  the  sea-line  ;  but  when  he  had  brought 
the  tubes  straight  over  the  jibboom,  he  hung, 
looking  motionless,  were  it  not  for  the  pen- 
dulum-swaying of  the  hands  which  grasped 
the  glass,  with  the  rhythmic  reeling  of  the 
schooner's  mastheads.  For  full  five  minutes 
he  stayed  aloft  watching  ;  he  then  replaced 
the  telescope  in  its  case,  and  descended  the 
rigging  with  a  face  of  wood. 

"Anything  in  sight,  sir?"  called  out  old 
Breeches,  who  was  swishing  bucketsful  of 
water  along  the  deck,  whilst  Sawyer  and 
Hall    scrubbed. 
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"Do  jw/  see  anything,  Bill?"  answered 
Stone. 

"  I    ha'nt   been   lookin,"   said   Breeches. 

"Then  sing  out  when  you  do  see  it," 
exclaimed  Stone,  with  a  sour  severity  that 
affected  the  men  as  something  new  in  him, 
and  he  passed  aft  whilst  old  Breeches 
grumbled,  "  If  I  haven't  to  sing  out  till 
then,  my  woice,  I  lay,  won't  be  voted  a 
inconvenience." 

The  morning  grew  in  glorious  fairness 
as  the  sun  mounted.  It  was  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  June,  and  the  schooner  half  a 
thousand  miles  south  of  the  Equator.  The 
white  clouds,  soaring  out  of  the  south-east, 
gave  relief  to  the  monotonous  shining  of 
the  light-blue  heavens  away  from  the  limits 
of  the  circle  of  the  sun's  effulgence  upon  it  ; 
they  were  like  scattered  sheep  upon  a 
prodigious  green  acclivity.  The  Golden 
Hope  was  sailing  a  fair  eight  knots,  the 
swell  that  followed  her  brimmed  to  her  lee 
rail  sweet  as  milk  with  the  foam,  and  she 
went  along  with  floating  lifts  and  falls, 
soothing  as  the  tender  rocking  of  a  mother's 
breast. 
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Up  and  down,  up  and  down  stumped 
William  Stone,  from  abreast  of  the  tiller  to 
abreast  of  the  main  rigging  and  back  again, 
occasionally  pausing  to  cast  what  Martin 
Goldsmith  at  the  helm  considered  a  careless 
glance  towards  the  windward  brightness,  but 
following  it  on  by  a  lean  over  the  side  to 
right  ahead  ;  and  this  went  on  till  the  watch 
below  turned  out  to  get  their  breakfast  and 
Hiram  came  on  deck.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  before  eight  bells.  The  captain 
arrived,  long,  lank  and  yellow,  stepping  out 
of  the  hatch  with  a  stride  that  was  like  the 
heave  forwards  of  an  ostrich's  leg.  He  gave 
Stone  a  nod  and  went  to  the  compass,  then 
cast  his  eyes  aloft  to  observe  the  canvas  the 
schooner  was  under  and  the  set  of  it,  and 
then,  by  this  time  having  got  his  vision  in 
good  focus,  he  sent  a  long  look  ahead  and 
around. 

"There's  nothen  in  sight,  I  suppose,"  said 
Stone. 

"  Nothen.  But  it  isn't  to  be  expected  yet, 
William.      Has  this  pace  been  steady  ?" 

Stone  nodded. 

Hiram  threw  a  glance  over  the  side, 
vol.   11.  P 
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and  after  calculating,  said,  "  I  reckon  on 
about  forty  mile  bringing  us  to  your 
h'island." 

"  Forty  mile  ?"  said  Stone,  reflectively. 
"  Well,  I  may  be  out.  Ye  know  how  I 
got  the  bearin's.  They  wasn't  took  from 
obserwations." 

"  How  much  out,  d'ye  imagine  ?"  said 
Hiram,    grimly,    looking    at    Stone    intently. 

"  Who's  to  know  till  we  comes  to  the 
bearings  I've  given  you?"  answered  Stone,  as 
wooden  in  manner  as  in  face,  and  in  a  voice 
dry  as  sawdust. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Hiram,  and  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  old  man  to  scrutinise  the 
sea  astern. 

"There'll  be  no  more  islands  knockin' 
about  these  parts  to  the  south'ards  and 
west'ards  of  the  Chagos,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Stone. 

"How  far  to  the  south'ards  and  west'ards  ?" 
answered  Hiram,  gruffly. 

"Why,  insides  of  where  we  are  now,  any- 
ways ?" 

"  No,"  said  Hiram. 

Stone    took    a    short    turn    forward,     and 
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after  a  brief  stare  ahead  returned  to  the 
captain. 

"  Did  Mr.  Fortescue  come  on  deck  whilst 
I  was  below?"  asked  Hiram,  looking  at  Stone 
with  a  sort  of  sulkiness,  that  came  very  near 
to  resembling  temper,  in  the  expression  of 
his  eyes. 

"Yes;  he  came  up  at  two  bells.  It  took 
me  half-an-hour  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  his 
cabin  again.  He  talked  in  that  time  more 
about  his  girl  than  I've  heerd  him  say  sin'  he 
fell  to  explainin'  about  the  woyage.  A  man 
o'  my  age  will  have  read  and  larnt  about  a 
deal  of  human  feelin's  and  affections,  but  I 
never  could  have  believed  that  any  man's 
love  was  like  what  the  parson's  is  for  his 
sweetheart.  It'll  be  a  bad  job  if  he's  deluded 
— it'll  be  a  bad  job  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hiram,  gloomily  ;  "  a  bad  job 
for  him  an'  a  bad  job  for  me  !" 

Stone  eyed  him  for  some  moments  intently; 
then  a  slow,  barely-expressed  smile  softened 
the  wooden  look.  He  dragged  a  large  lump 
of  a  silver  watch  out  from  some  pocket  inside 
the  band  of  his  breeches  and  read  the  time 
whilst  it  lay  in  the  hollow,  horny  palm  of  his 
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hand  ;  after  which  he  went  to  the  skylight 
and  called  to  Johnny,  who  was  preparing  the 
breakfast  table. 

"Jest  knock  on  Mr.  Fortescue's  door,  d'ye 
hear,  and  ask  him  to  step  on  deck." 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Hiram. 

The  question  was  startlingly  answered  by  a 
hurricane  shout  of  : — 

"LAND  HO!" 
delivered  by  Breeches,  standing  on  the  fore- 
castle-head ;    and    the    excited    roar    of    the 
powerful   salt's   lungs   swept  aft  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  musket. 

"  D the  fellow  !"  shouted  Stone,  fetch- 
ing his  thigh  a  resounding  slap,  "  it  wur  the 
parson's  turn  next — but  I  saw  it  fust !" 

Hiram  looked  on  a  moment  with  his  mouth 
a-gape,  discrediting  his  hearing  ;  he  then 
sprung  to  the  main  rigging,  but  the  lower 
stunsail  was  in  the  road,  and  he  danced 
forward  yelling,  "Where  away?  Where  away?" 

At  the  cry  raised  by  Breeches,  the  crew  had 
come  up  out  of  the  forecastle  as  hard  as  they 
could  tumble,  and  there  they  all  stood,  a  lump 
of  men,  in  the  bows,  with  Hiram  towering  on 
his  long  legs  among  them,  staring  as  one  man 
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at  a  faint  tiny  blotch  of  bluish  shadow  that 
yet  " dipped,"  as  they  say  at  sea — that  is,  rose 
and  vanished  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel — 
upon  the  sea-line  ahead. 

"  D'ye  see  it,  sir?"  cried  Breeches,  eagerly 
stretching  forth  his  short,  muscular  arm,  with 
fingers  at  the  end  of  it  like  a  bunch  of  warped 
carrots. 

"Ay,  by  the  Lord!"  said  Hiram,  breath- 
ing deep  with  excitement.  "  It's  land,  sure 
enough." 

"Will  it  be  Stone's  Island,  capt'n  ?"  asked 
the  cook,  who  had  run  out  of  the  galley  on 
hearing   Breeches  call. 

"  Why,  yes,  it's  land,  and  it'll  want  but 
two  humps  to  make  it  Stone's  Island," 
responded  Hiram,  staring  ahead. 

"  But  ain't  it  hove  into  view  too  soon  ?" 
cried  James  Kitt. 

14  Give  Mr.  Stone  a  chance,  mate !"  ex- 
claimed Breeches,  sourly.  "Let's  wait  for  the 
signs.  That's  no  delusion  yonder,  anyhows  ; 
and  if  so  be  it's  his  island,  why,  then,  either 
the  schooner'll  have  overrun  the  captn's 
calculations  or  it's  Mr.  Stone  who's  out  by  a 
few  miles.       But  give  him  a  chance,    I   say. 
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We  shall  ha'  been  bloomin'  unfair  to  th' 
old  man  if  that  there  shadder  turns  out  to 
be  the  humpined  consarn  we've  been  all 
these    months    sailin'    to   reach." 

"  Ay,  an'  it's  right  under  the  jibboom, 
too — steered  for  straight  as  a  hair  all  the 
way  from  Gravesend,  cuss  me !"  exclaimed 
Duck,  who,  being  moved  by  Breeches' 
remarks,  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  suddenly 
appreciate  the  direct  and  skilful  navigation 
of  the   captain. 

"  H'ay  one  navigatin',  I  calls  it,"  said  Joe 
Hall. 

Hiram  walked  aft  that  the  ciew  should 
not  see  the  grin  these  tickling  compliments 
forced  him  into.  At  the  same  moment  For- 
tescue  came  on  deck.  He  had  a  bewildered 
look,  as  if  his  heart  hoped  and  his  intellect 
foreboded ;  the  blankness  expressed  the 
neutralisation  of  one  emotion  by  another 
directly  opposed.  He  was  deadly  pale,  the 
more  remarkably  so  because  of  the  indescrib- 
able tint  imparted  to  his  bloodless  cheeks  by 
the  thin,  delicate  bronzing  of  the  sun  and 
weather.  His  dark,  fine  eyes  burnt  fiery  in 
their  cavities,   and,  indeed,  as  he  stepped  on 
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deck,  his  aspect  was  one  of  wildness,  though 
it  was  bewilderment  and  the  lifetime  of  emo- 
tion he  had  been  passing  through  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  that  gave  it  to  him.  He 
drew  close  up  to  Stone  without  looking  at 
the  sea,  and  said,  in  a  gasping  way.  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

11  Land,  sir,"  responded  the  old  sailor,  once 
more  stolid  as  a  Dutchman  and  hard  as  a 
figure-head  ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  sea  over 
the  bows. 

The  curate  looked  that  way.  with  his 
mouth  slowly  opening  till  his  underjaw 
seemed  fallen  like  a  corpse's  ;  it  was  plain  he 
saw  nothing,  yet  he  continued  looking. 

"Is  it  the  island  we  are  seeking?"  he  in- 
quired, without  turning  his  head,  and  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  apostrophises  a  spirit. 

"I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  'yes,' 
sir,"'  said  Hiram,  adjusting  the  tubes  of  the 
telescope  he  had  picked  up.  ''There  can 
be  no  other  land  than  Stone's  Island  here- 
abouts." 

"Hold,  sir!"  cried  Stone,  raising  both 
hands  and  recoiling  by  the  length  of  a  stride. 
"  Not  a  word,  Mr.  Fortescue,  till  you're  sure  ; 
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till  Hiram  and  all  hands  is  sure.  Then  my 
part  in  this  here  woyage'll  have  been  played. 
I  shall  have  done  my  duty.  That's  a'most 
all  a  plain  sailor-man  can  do." 

The  curate  had  turned  as  if  to  grasp  his 
hands  ;  but  finding  himself  checked,  rather 
than  repulsed,  he  went  to  the  companion  and 
leaned  against  it,  with  his  arms  tightly  folded 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  glued  upon  the 
sea  that,  with  every  floating  lift  of  the  bows 
of  the  Golden  Hope,  rose  blue  and  sparkling 
into  the  whitish  azure  of  the  ardent  sky  under 
the  curve  of  the  schooner's  pulling  squaresail. 
If  ever  there  was  deep  excitement  aboard  a 
ship,  the  company  of  men  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  Golden  Hope  felt  it  then.  Was 
that  denned  and  dark  blue  spot  upon  the 
horizon,  athwart  which  ran  the  gleaming, 
throbbing  waters  blown  by  the  wind,  the 
island  of  the  clergyman's  dream  ?  All  work 
was  dropped — breakfast  forgotten — nothing 
seemed  possible,  from  the  captain  to  the  boy, 
but  to  wait  till  the  shadow  was  near  enough 
to  enable  the  glass  to  reveal  its  proportions. 
All  that  was  superstitious,  mystical,  preter- 
natural in  the  voyage  worked  in  this  hour — 
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this  flashing,  final  hour  of  the  long  passage — 
like  a  spirit,  as  you  would  have  known  by 
observing  the  briny,  reddened  faces  staring 
ahead  over  the  forecastle-rail,  with  low 
mutterings  among  them  of  fancies  to  which 
positive  alarm  denied  a  clear  tongue.  The 
helm  had  been  relieved  ;  Kitt  was  at  the 
tiller,  and  steadily  he  held  the  vessel  to  her 
course,  with  the  trumpet  of  the  triumphant 
figure-head  pointing  straight  at  the  heavens 
above  the  island.  From  time  to  time  Hiram 
would  drop  the  telescope  from  his  eye  and 
take  a  restless  stride  or  two  :  Stone  stood  to 
leeward  of  the  binnacle,  often  keeping  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  deck,  occasionally  stoop- 
ing his  head  to  look  forward  :  and  Fortescue. 
leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  weather 
rail,  waited,  with  his  face  strange  with  its 
greyness  and  the  expression  in  his  eyes — 
which  he  would  shift  from  the  horizon  ahead 
to  Hiram. 

The  men  in  the  bows  were  beginning  to 
glance  aft,  when  the  captain,  who  had  been 
working  away  with  the  glass,  suddenly 
dropped  it,  turned  eagerly  to  Fortescue, 
then,  with  the   start   of  a  changed  intention, 
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went  up  to  Stone  and  said  in  a  low,  vibratory 
voice,  tk  I  see  the  humps,  Bill — two  of  them. 
Look  for  yourself." 

The  old  seaman  seized  the  telescope  and 
levelled  it  ;  in  a  few  moments  he  called  out, 
"  Mr.  Fortescue,  it's  the  island,  sir!" 

"  It's    the    h'island,  men !"    roared    Hiram. 

11  Hoorah !"  bawled  Breeches,  and  at  the 
signal  the  others  gave  vent  to  their  pent- 
up  feelings  in  a  cheer  that  drove  away 
with    the    wind    in    a    storm    of   noise. 

"  Bill,  some  brandy — quick!"  cried  Hiram, 
and  in  a  spring  he  had  caught  the  swaying 
form  of  Mr.  Fortescue.  Tnere  were 
glistening  drops  of  sweat  upon  the  clergy- 
man's brow,  his  lips  were  ashen,  and  there 
was  a  swooning,  upward  rolling  of  his  eyes  ; 
but  when  Hiram  clasped  him,  the  sailor  felt 
the  power  of  the  man's  will  in  the  desperate 
shudder  of  resolution  that  shook  but  also- 
rallied  him  ;  he  stood  erect  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  heart.  Stone  arrived  with 
some  brandy  ;  Mr.  Fortescue  made  a  gesture, 
incapable  of  speech. 

''Drink  it,  sir!"  cried  Stone,  with  a  stub- 
born,   half  fierce  manner.       "Swallow  it,   in 
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the  name  of  God !  This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning.      Think    what's    to    come !" 

"Drink    it,    sir!"    said    Hiram. 

The  clergyman  put  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
and  never  was  the  tonic  of  such  a  draught 
more  needed.  It  gave  him  life  and,  as  he 
thought,  speech  ;  but  when  with  both  hands 
he  had  grasped  the  rough  muscular  hand 
of  Stone,  his  voice  failed  him  with  the  first 
word  he  tried  to  speak  ;  he  looked  at  the 
face    of  the    old    sailor   and    wept. 

"  Let  him  cry,  Hiram,"  muttered  Stone, 
anticipating  the  captain's  sympathetic  inten- 
tions. "There's  no  relief  like  tears.  I 
know  it.  'Tis  a  good  sign — it  shows  his 
manhood's    sound." 

"  Bill,"  said  Hiram,  "your  hand,  mate.  I 
have  doubted  ye — not  as  an  honest  man— no, 
God  forbid  !  But — but — shipmate,  I  ask 
your  pardon." 

They  clasped  hands  in  silence. 


CHAPTER     X. 

THE    TRUTH. 

The  island  stood  plain,  in  the  powerful  lens 
of  the  glass.  The  tremble  of  the  surf  at  the 
base  was  visible,  a  thin,  white,  throbbing  vein 
that  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a 
mirage  by  the  surfs  suggestion  of  clear  space 
betwixt  the  shore  and  the  sea.  It  was  still 
blue  in  the  blue  atmosphere,  with  a  fibrine 
fringing  of  trees  in  places  ;  and  the  two  hills 
and  the  graceful  arching-over  into  the  water 
of  the  north-western  point  of  land,  with  the 
eastern  curve,  made  its  resemblance  to  a 
camel  standing  to  its  belly  in  the  water  with 
its  head  under,  as  startling  in  its  queer 
accuracy,  as  a  face  in  the  fire  or  some  wild 
likeness  in  a  cloud.  The  moment  Fortescue 
had  it  full,  a  swimming  and  a  faintness  chilled 
his  brain  ;  he  shut  his  eyes,  but,  with  less 
effort    than    before,    rallied   and   levelled   the 
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telescope  afresh.  As  the  lineaments  of  the 
land  came  out  tremulous  upon  the  azure  an 
overwhelming  emotion  of  awe  and  dread  and 
wonder  possessed  him.  There  was  the  island 
of  his  vision ! 

When  the  schooner  was  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  island  they  took  a  cast  of  the 
lead,  but  no  bottom  was  found.  Soon  after- 
wards the  larger  of  the  boats  was  got  over 
and  towed  astern,  and  the  stunsails  were 
taken  in.  A  gaze,  as  searching  and  intent  as 
ever  shipwrecked  mariners  levelled  from  rock 
or  rigging  at  the  sea,  was  fixed  by  the  crew  of 
the  Golden  Hope  upon  the  island,  but  not  to 
their  naked  eyes,  nor  yet  to  the  glasses  which 
Hiram  and  Stone  directed  at  the  land,  was 
there  visible  the  least  sign  of  anyone  being 
alive  there.  Xo  smoke  rose  to  the  wind,  no 
rag  nor  signal  fluttered.  In  the  glorious 
morning  sunshine,  veering  northerly,  each 
small  eminence  threw  its  black-blue  shadow 
south-west ;  off  the  surfaces  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
rose  a  silvery,  greenish  gleam  that  had  the 
fluctuating  iridescence  of  oil  on  water,  as  the 
breeze  trembled  in  the  foliage,  and  the  setting 
of  the  little  island  in  the  pure  azure  of  the 
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deep,  vivid  and  beautiful  as  it  was  with  rich 
tropical  tints  of  vegetation,  of  bush,  of  long 
grass,  of  sward-like  slopes,  of  the  shadows  of 
acclivities,  of  the  checkered  brightness  of 
coral  sand,  was  accentuated  in  a  manner  that, 
from  the  distance  of  the  schooner,  gave  the 
picture  a  gem-like  emerald  loveliness,  by  the 
heaping  of  the  white  surf  along  the  windward 
length  of  it,  a  boiling  of  breakers  that  had  the 
dazzle  of  a  mass  of  drifted  snow. 

After  Fortescue  had  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on  shore  indi- 
cative of  the  presence  of  living  beings,  he 
stood  watching  and  waiting  without  speech  ; 
but  nobody  could  have  glanced  at  him  with- 
out witnessing  the  formidable  conflict  of 
emotions  that  was  being  waged  within  him. 
Formidable  it  was,  and  the  more  so  yet, 
because  even  his  own  intelligence,  thinking 
amid  that  central  calm,  which  like  the  vortex 
of  the  cyclone  is  to  be  found  at  the  heart  of 
the  wildest  human  agitation,  might  fearfully 
fancy  that  whether  the  victory  should  be  his 
fear's  or  his  hope's,  such  was  the  intensity  of 
h(S  mental  tumult,  his  brain  at  the  issue 
would   stand    in   dire   peril.      And   indeed  it 
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would  have  been  enough  to  derange  the 
stoutest  mind  to  behold  the  island  that  had 
been  visionary  as  a  dream  at  Wyloe — stead- 
fast, green  and  shining  upon  the  sea,  under 
the  schooner's  jibboom  ;  the  same  in  outline, 
tint,  vegetation ! — the  same  in  the  swarming 
of  the  giddy  froth  along  its  margin  ! — the 
same  in  its  fringing  and  clustering  of  trees 
and  bush ! — the  same  in  all  minute  details, 
converging  to  the  inexpressibly  real  and  yet 
phantasmal  aspect  it  bore,  when  it  dimly  but 
discernibly  formed  a  background  for  the 
impassioned,  despairful,  pleading  figure  of 
Agatha,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  him  from 
the  shelving  beach  beyond  the  surf,  across 
the  fiery  leagues  of  Indian  water! 

Was  she  there  ?  Was  it  possible,  after 
nine  months,  that  she  should  be  living, 
and  there,  amidst  this  tremendous  solitude 
of  ocean  that  gathered  a  terrible  emphasis 
from  the  very  beauty  of  the  lonely  islet  ? 
At  which  thought,  regularly  recurring,  a 
shudder  would  pass  through  him  that 
wrenched  him  as  a  convulsion,  and  again 
and  again  both  Stone  and  Hiram  marked 
him  smear  with  his  handkerchief  the  sweat 
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off  his  forehead,  ignorant  that  he  did  sor 
and  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  rending 
thought :    Should    he   find   his    Love  ? 

The  schooner  swept  onwards  ;  the  island 
was  now  within  a  mile  and  a  half;  another 
cast  of  the  lead  was  had,  and  by  the  time 
the  line  was  coiled  down,  the  roar  of  the 
surf  was  a  distinct  hollow  moaning  in  the 
wind. 

Hiram  took  a  fresh  look  at  the  land 
through  the  glass,  and  shook  his  head  at 
Stone  ;  then  sent  his  orders  along  the  deck, 
in   a  voice    tremulous    with    excitement. 

"Hands  by  the  weather  tcpsail-brace ! 
Down  squaresail !  Haul  the  tack  of  the 
mains'l  up !  Down  helm !"  And  amid  a 
hurrying  of  figures  and  a  song  or  two,  the 
Golden  Hope  was  brought  to  the  wind 
and  lay  hove-to,  rolling  lightly  upon  the 
swell,    a  mile   from    the    island. 

"Mr.  Fortescue,  will  you  come  along 
with  me,  sir,  or  would  you  rather  remain 
here  ?"    said    Stone,    softly. 

The  curate  started,  as  from  a  trance,  and 
stared  at  the  old  sailor  before  replying.  It 
was  then  that  his  resolution,  which  any  man 
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might  have  sworn  he  was  wanting  in  at  that 
moment,  came  to  him  in  a  flash  and  possessed 
him  as  though  some  marvellous  draught  had 
transformed  nerve  into  steel  and  mind  into 
iron  will. 

"Why,  with  you,  Mr.  Stone!  How  else? 
Are  you   ready  ? 

"All  ready,  sir;  but  I'd  humbly  represent 
that  if  she — if  the  lady — or,  putting  it  in  this 
way,  suppose "  The  old  fellow  was  stam- 
mering; but  Fortescue  glanced  at  him  with  a 
slight  frown  of  surprise,  and  walked  to  the 
gangway. 

"Jump  into  the  boat,  two  of  you,  my  lads. 
Mr.  Stone,  you'll  take  an  oar,"  sung  out 
Hiram. 

There  seemed  a  sort  of  hanging  back 
among  the  men.  In  truth,  at  any  other 
moment,  there  would  have  been  something 
to  laugh  at  in  the  fellows  who  had  collected 
near  the  caboose,  elbowing:  one  another  and 
yet  shoving  close  together  and  staring  one 
past  another  ;  Duck,  with  a  kind  of  grin  that 
signified  anything  but  mirth  ;  Anson,  the 
cook,  sulky  and  yellow  ;  Johnny  Simpson 
hiding  in  the  rear  ;  Goldsmith,  with  obstinate 
vol.   11.  Q 
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leathern  jaws  slowly  gnawing  upon  a  junk  of 
tobacco;  and  so  on. 

"  Now  then,  into  the  boat,  two  of  ye, 
d'ye  hear?"  bawled  Hiram  afresh.  On  which 
Breeches,  with  a  sour  face,  and  muttering  in 
his  growling,  croaking  voice,  "  Well,  here 
goes  for  one.  A  dog  must  have  two  tails 
afore  he  feels  too  proud  to  obey  h'orders," 
walked  to  the  gangway  and  was  followed  by 
young  Joe  Hall.  In  a  few  moments  the  boat 
was  pulling  away  towards  the  island,  Fortes- 
cue  in  the  stern-sheets  and  old  Stone  working 
away  as  stroke,  looking  over  his  shoulder  to 
get  the  boat's  head  fair  for  the  point  it  was 
necessary  to  round. 

The  men  pulled  steadily  ;  Stone  very 
grave,  with  occasional  side  squints  at  For- 
tescue  and  prolonged  looks  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  island  ;  Breeches,  in  the  bows,  with 
the  natural  sourness  of  his  expression  em- 
phasised by  the  drawn-down  corners  of  his 
mouth,  the  curves  whereof,  at  least  on  the 
right  cheek,  were  made  longer  by  the  dark 
stains  of  tobacco  juice  ;  and  young  Joe  Hall 
between,  giving  his  supple  trunk  a  devil-may- 
care   swing  as   though   he   reckoned   himself 
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specially  watched  from  the  schooner  and 
commented  upon.  Silence  was  maintained 
for  some  time.  At  last  old  Stone,  bringing 
his  eyes  away  from  the  land  and  staring 
under  twisted  eyebrows  past  Fortescue  at 
the  sea,  muttered  with  a  deep  sigh  or  two  : — 

"  Heigho  !  heigho !  here  it  was,  William, 
that  I  was  that  dry  for  drink  I  would  have 
swapped  the  mother  that  bore  me  for  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  o'  water.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Fortescue,  did  you  bring  e'er  a  drop 
o'    brandy    along    with    you  ?M 

"Yes,  I  have  a  flask  in  my  pocket," 
answered    the    clergyman. 

"  Well,  I  meant  to  have  reminded  ye  of  it, 
sir.  It  may  be  wanted — there's  no  knowin'." 
He  turned  to  inspect  the  island.  "  Make  out 
any  signs  of  life,  there,  Bill  ?  See  anything 
moving  ?" 

44  No,"  responded  Breeches,  hoarsely;  "an' 
onless  it's  them  as  Mr.  Fortescue  seeks,  we 
don't  want  to  see  nothen." 

11  How  long'll  it  be,  Mr.  Stone,  since  them 
we've  come  to  fetch  has  bin  castaway  ?"  asked 
Hall. 

"  Nine    months,    Joe,    nine    months,"    re- 
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sponded  Stone,  with  something  of  deprecation 
in  his  manner,  evidently  considering  the 
question  mal  apropos,  and  speaking  with 
singular  solemnity.  Then,  addressing  Mr. 
Fortescue,  "If  there's  any  persons  ashore 
there,  sir,  they'll  have  to  be  behind  them 
humps.  It's  smooth  water  t'other  side,  and 
it's  raysonable  they  should  settle  to  leeward 
for  the  convenience  of  goin'  a-fishing,  not  to 
mention  living  clear  of  the  shindy  of  that 
there  surf.  H'easy,  Bill.  Let's  get  her  head 
out  more.  Why,  this  is  a  time  of  h'expecta- 
tion,  an'  no  mistake !  Dunno,  arter  all,  if  it 
wouldn't  have  been  a  good  idea  to  have  fired 
a  rocket  or  so,  not  having  a  gun  aboard,  that 
the  explosion  aloft  might  bring  anybody 
what's  ashore  down  to  the  beach  to  have  a 
look."  He  combed  the  sweat  from  his  face 
with  one  hand,  rowing  with  the  other,  as  he 
added,  with  a  fresh  glance  at  the  island,  "  It's 
enough  to  make  the  heart  bust  clear  of  its 
moorin's  with  anxiety,  to  see  them  two  bits 
o'  hills  stuck  up  there  blottin'  out  the  view 
one  wants  to  get ;"  and  then  observing  that 
the  clergyman  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
conversation,  the  old  fellow  sank  into  silence 
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with  a  dim,  far-away  expression  in  his  eyes 
that  would  easily  have  caused  you  to  guess 
he  was  thinking  of  his  own  shipwreck  in 
these   waters. 

The  white  surf  boiled  up  the  beach  and 
rushed  back  in  thunder.  Seeing  the  vast, 
resplendent  breaking  of  the  fine -weather 
breakers  upon  that  coral  shore,  you  might 
well  have  supposed  that  in  storm  the  seas 
must  sweep  in  snow  over  the  island.  Giddy 
prismatic  spurtings  of  throbbing  water  rose 
fountain-like  against  the  northern  point  where 
the  arch  of  the  land,  by  its  peculiar  configur- 
ation, completed  that  camel  aspect  that  has 
been  again  and  again  referred  to.  Every  hue 
of  growth  and  verdure  was  of  singular 
tropical  luxuriance,  gaining  in  depth  and 
purity  of  dye  with  the  approaching  gaze, 
whilst  the  sheen  of  the  sunlight  over  all  hung 
like  a  silver  mist  that  gave  the  sky  an 
appearance  of  quicksilver  for  many  fathoms 
above  the  fringing  of  the  trees  and  the  tops 
of  the  little  hills.  Now,  past  the  surf  a  few 
sea-fowl  could  be  seen  waddling  upon  a 
gleaming  slope  ;  less  than  a  score  were  on 
the  wing,  sailing,  like  the  common  gull,  with 
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arched  necks  and  on  tremorless  pinions.  The 
sound  of  the  breakers  was  like  a  ceaseless 
cannonading ;  the  softened  commingling  of 
the  detonations  of  small  ordnance. 

"  The  creek's  round  that  corner  —  it's 
smooth  there.  Pull,  lads !"  cried  Stone, 
with    sudden    excitement. 

The  point,  to  which  they  had  to  give  a 
widish  berth,  since  the  surf  came  down  to 
it  thin,  but  always  dangerous,  opened  rapidly 
to  the  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  revealed  the 
leeward  part  of  the  island  descending  verdant 
and  tender  from  the  hillside  to  a  broad  strip 
of  green  level,  whence  went  the  sea,  blue 
and  quiet.  The  creek  lay  clear,  stretching 
a  hundred  fathoms  of  radiant  water  into 
the  land.  The  boat,  heading  for  it,  came 
broadside    to   the    swell. 

At  this  instant  Fortescue  leapt  to  his 
feet  with  a  sort  of  scream.  "  Look !"  he 
shrieked,  pointing  over  the  bow,  and  he 
uttered   a   loud    hysterical    laugh. 

"Sit  down!  For  God's  sake  sit  down, 
sir!"  roared  Stone,  "or  ye'll  capsize  the 
boat !" 

"  By  thunder,  it's  a  man  !"  cried  Breeches 
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Stone  grasped  the  clergyman  and  forced 
him  to  sit,  and  whilst  he  still  held  him,  looked 
towards  the  land,  where,  to  the  right  of  the 
creek,  midway  between  its  sea  opening  and 
its  land  limit,  stood  a  tall  human  figure,  with 
his  hands  hanging  motionless  to  his  side.  hi> 
dark  face  turned  towards  the  boat,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  him  so  rigid  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  the  wooden  effigy  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  fixed  by  some  ironical  hand 
upon  that  lonely  rock  to  counterfeit  the 
human   agony  of   the  living  castaway. 

Fortescue  sat  in  the  stern-sheets,  his  hands 
gripping  the  gunwale  so  fiercely  you  saw  the 
veins  standing  up  like  whipcord  under  the 
delicate  skin,  his  face  flushed  to  the  brow, 
his  lips  parted,  his  respiration  short  i  and 
oppressed,  and  with  such  a  light  in  his 
eyes  that  anyone  might  have  sworn  they 
had  caught  the  febrile  fire  from  madness. 
The  long  sweep  of  the  oars  had  brought  the 
boat  near  enough  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  man's 
features,  and  it  was  another  shock,  too  full 
of  the  supernatural  in  its  first  impulse  for 
joy,  for  him   to  witness  in  the  lonely  figure 
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the  very  likeness  of  the  man  he  had  beheld 
in  his  vision  battling  through  the  surf  and 
bearing  Agatha  ashore. 

"It  is  the  boatswain  of  the  Verulam,"  he 
cried,  so  huskily  as  to  be  barely  articulate. 
At  the  same  moment  the  boat  entered  the 
smooth  water  of  the  creek,  and  was  presently 
laid  alongside  the  white  sand  on  the  right, 
that  went  up  into  grass  and  bush. 

Motionlessly,  with  hanging  arms  and 
burnt,  hollow  face,  the  man  had  been  watch- 
ing them  ;  he  now  raised  a  strange  cry  of 
transport  which  found  a  derisive  echo  in 
the  hoarse  notes  of  the  birds  overhead,  and 
made  as  if  he  would  run  towards  the  boat; 
but  God  best  knows  the  emotions  that 
would  paralyse  him  at  such  a  time  ;  he 
took  a  stride  or  two  and  fell  headlong, 
and  there  lay,  whilst  Fortescue,  Stone  and 
Breeches  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  leaving 
Hall    in    charge. 

"  Has  the  sight  of  us  killed  him  ?"  said 
Stone,  in  a  trembling  whisper,  whilst 
Breeches  cast  a  hurried,  nervous  glance 
around. 

But     ere     they     reached     him     he     had 
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struggled  to  his  legs  and  stood  erect 
before  them.  Father  of  Mercy !  What  a 
figure !  piteously  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  his  lips  moving  but  without  utter- 
ance, tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  A 
ragged  seaman's  jacket  covered  his  naked 
breast,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  canvas 
trousers  in  shreds  about  the  legs.  This 
was  his  attire.  His  black  hair  was  as  long 
as  a  woman's,  and  lay  upon  his  back  and 
shoulders  in  a  matted  mass.  His  face 
was  nearly  of  the  complexion  of  chocolate 
with  sunburn,  and  his  wild,  shipwrecked, 
most  lamentable  appearance  was  completed 
by  a  long  black  beard  and  moustaches.  And 
yet  the  tall  figure,  the  fine  physique,  the 
manly  looks  of  one  who  had  been,  and 
might  yet  again  be,  a  noble  specimen  of 
an  English  sailor,  were  visible  through  the 
tremors,  the  tears,  the  rags,  the  haggard- 
ness    of   this    castaway. 

Fortescue  ran  to  him  and  grasped  his  hand. 
"You  were  the  boatswain  of  the  Verulam  !" 
he  cried.      "  We  have  come  to  save  you  !" 

The  man  sank  upon  his  knees,  kissing  the 
clergyman's  hand.    The  spur  of  the  southern- 
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most  hill  came  down  to  the  sea,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond;  it  was  all  green  growth  to  there, 
with  some  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  head  that 
hid  the  land  behind.  Fortescue  looked  that 
way,  then  at  the  kneeling,  weeping,  trembling 
man,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed 
him.  On  which  Stone  said,  "  Give  me  the 
brandy,  sir,"  and  pouring  out  a  dram  pre- 
sented it  to  the  man  ;  he  drank  it,  and  Stone 
said,  "  For  God's  sake,  collect  your  energies. 
'Tis  a  surprise  to  kill  a  man  pretty  nigh,  as 
can't  I  reckon,  havin'  been  myself  cast  away 
here,  though  not  for  nine  months  as  ye  have. 
But  it's  all  right  now;  get  on  your  legs,  mate, 
and  tell  us  if  there's  more  of  ye.  Tell  us,"  he 
said,  putting  his  lips  to  the  kneeling  man's 
ear,  "  if  there  be  more  of  ye." 

The  suspense  of  a  lifetime  may  be  crowded 
into  a  minute:  think,  then,  of  the  agony  of  it! 
The  man  tried  to  speak,  struggled,  and  was 
helped  on  to  his  feet  by  Stone,  who  held  him ; 
and  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples  as  if 
his  head  would  burst  whilst  the  rapt,  eager 
gaze  fixed  upon  him  by  the  two  seamen  was 
in  its  way  almost  as  passionately  anxious  as 
the  eyes  which  Fortescue  regarded  him  with. 
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"Merciful  Christ!''  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
man,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "to  think  you 
should  have  come!      It  is  nine   months,    you 

VI 

say  r 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  shipmate,  tell  us — 
are  you  alone  ?  cried  Stone,  and  Breeches 
echoed,  "  Ay.  for  God's  sake,  tell  us  !" 

"No!"  answered  the  man,  frowning  and 
grinning  with  the  violence  of  his  efforts  to 
steady  his  mind,  and  still  trembling  and 
weeping;  "there  is  a  lady — beyond  there. 
Come!"  he  yelled.  "  Let's  get  her — then  be 
off! — then  be  off!  There's  only  us  two!  I'll 
earn"  her  myself!  I  bore  her  through  the 
boiling  outside  to  wind'ard.  I  saved  her 
from  a  bloody  villain !  Her  life  shall  be 
owin'  to  me  yet.      Hoorah  P 

Again  he  made  as  if  to  run,  and  again  fell  : 
but  this  time  in  a  dead  swoon,  and  there  he 
lay,  for  all  they  could  tell,  a  corpse. 

14  Bill,  keep  by  him  in  case  he  comes  to," 
exclaimed  Stone.  "  Mr.  Fortescue,  let's  find 
the  lady,  sir.  No  good  wastin'  a  minute  of 
time  more  n  can  be  helped."' 

The  grass  and  bush  grew  plentifully,  the 
former    of   an     Indian    kind,    so    tall,    harsh, 
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and  intertwined  as  to  be  stubborn  to  the 
thrusting  of  the  leg.  It  was  oppressively- 
hot,  the  glare  of  the  sun  coming  down  past 
the  hill  brassy  in  a  blaze  of  light,  on  the  verge 
of  whose  atmospheric  circle  the  few  clouds 
blowing  that  way  melted.  The  sea  went 
away  from  the  incline  of  the  hill  in  a  surface 
of  exquisite  blue;  but  the  silence  in  the  island 
was  full  of  the  thunder  of  the  eternal  surge  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  breaking  upon  the  wind- 
ward shore.  Wherever  the  coral  sand  stood 
bare  to  the  eye,  a  dazzle  came  off  it  almost  as 
of  polished  tin.  The  arrival  of  the  boat,  or 
the  movements  of  the  men,  seemed  to  have 
quickened  or  alarmed  the  birds  into  activity, 
for  now  many  sea-fowl — a  sort  of  gannet 
chiefly,  black  and  grey,  wheeled  impetuously 
overhead,  flying  out  to  sea  in  sudden  dartings, 
then  returning  and  raising  sounds  that  were 
like  a  continual  sawing  by  a  number  of 
carpenters,  every  man  working  with  a  tool 
that  yielded  a  different  note.  Yet  through 
these  cries  and  the  sounds  of  the  surf  could 
you  hear  the  delicate  moaning  or  sighing 
noise  of  the  pleasant  trade-wind  blowing 
through   the   bushes,    and   bending   the   long 
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grass,  and  making  whatever  foliage  the  trees 
hung  out  to  it  tremble  their  greenish  sheen 
against  the  azure  heavens,  till  it  was  like  an 
overflowing  of  silvery  brightness  from  the 
leaves,    very    beautiful    to    behold. 

11  To  think  that  I  should  find  myself  here 
again !"  exclaimed  Stone,  rather  thinking 
aloud  than  addressing  Fortescue.  "  Lord  ! 
what  a  lot  a  man  goes  through  in  this  here 
world  !" 

They  reached  the  summit  of  the  spur  and 
stood  a  moment  looking.  From  the  base  of 
the  short  incline,  the  ground,  thick  with 
undergrowth,  bush  and  grass,  went  level  to  a 
similar  slope  of  land  that  formed  the  spur  or 
fall  of  the  other  hill.  In  the  middle  of  this 
flat,  within  ready  observation,  there  stood  a 
little  structure  easily  seen  to  be  formed  of  the 
trunks  and  boughs  of  bushes  which  had  been 
stripped  of  all  growths  deemed  superfluous, 
with  an  arched-shaped  roof  of  boughs  and  the 
like  interlaced,  and  the  whole  fairly  covered 
with  grass,  plaited,  and  yellow  with  heat  and 
decay.  That  was  all.  It  was  just  a  little 
arbour.  Something  like  it  you  will  see  in 
gardens     where    great    bushes     have     been 
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hollowed  into  an  aperture  you  have  to  stoop 
to  enter. 

"  She's  nowhere  about  —  that'll  be  her 
shelter,  sir ;  you'll  find  her  there,"  said 
Stone. 

In  silence  they  approached  the  structure. 
Fortescue  hardly  breathed  ;  his  lips  were 
bloodless  ;  he  trembled  almost  as  the  man 
that  fainted  had ;  when  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house  he  stopped.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  entrance  faced  the  sea  or  was  on 
the  other  side.  This  side  it  was  a  blank  wall 
of  greenery  cunningly  wreathed,  and  moving 
as  an  exhibition  of  patience  in  suffering  and 
in  hopelessness.  The  curate  grasped  the  old 
sailor  by  the  arm. 

"  Mr.  Stone,"  he  whispered  with  his 
parched  throat,  "if  I  should  suddenly  show 
myself  the  joy  might  craze  her,  you  know. 
How    shall   we    act  ?" 

11  Why,  that  thought's  been  in  me  all 
through,"  answered  Stone.  "  Suppose  you 
stand  behind  one  of  these  here  bushes — 
I'll  peep  in ;  if  she's  there  I'll  speak  to 
her  and  prepare  her.  Bein'  gruff  an' 
nautical    I    can't    upset    her  —  outside    the 
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mere    notion    of   bein'    saved  —  as   a  person 
better    bred   than   me   might. » 

Fortescue  motioned  to  him  to  act  as  he 
suggested.  Stone  walked  to  the  structure 
and  found  the  entrance  of  it  facing  the  sea. 
It  was  a  cone-shaped  slit  rather  than  a 
doorway,  and  he  had  to  stoop  to  peer  in. 
The  interior  was  a  green  twilight,  with 
the  sun  in  the  north  sending  golden  threads 
of  light  through  the  leafy  roof  and  side, 
and  wherever  these  radiant  threads  touched 
the  ground  they  seemed  to  spread  and 
tremble  into  little  pools  of  liquid  gold.  A 
quantity  of  long  grass  lay  thick  upon  the 
floor  ;  it  had  been  cut  down  by  a  knife  and 
had  turned  to  the  hue  of  hay,  and  it  was 
as    coarse    as    straw. 

In  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  strange, 
arbour-like  structure,  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  looked  in  at  the  door,  there  was  a  heap 
of  this  grass,  and  upon  it  lay  Agatha  Fox  ; 
in  attire  a  scarecrow,  with  arms  naked  and 
white  breasts  half  concealed,  unstockinged 
feet,  yet  with  remains  of  female  apparel 
swathing  her,  that  is  to  say  one  thing 
hiding    the     rent    in     another.        Think    for 
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yourself  if  you  need  a  clearer  picture.  She 
had  been  nine  months  cast  away  ;  and  what 
she  wore  when  she  was  dragged  ashore  was 
all  she  had ! 

Stone  stood  a  moment  or  two  watching 
her.  Her  hair,  that  was  of  a  rich  and  lustrous 
auburn  and  wonderfully  abundant,  hung,  with 
all  the  wildness  of  dishevelment  from  her 
head,  and  lay  in  a  mass  upon  the  floor,  albeit 
she  had  her  cheek  in  her  hand,  propped  on 
the  elbow.  The  old  sailor  looking,  with  his 
heart  in  his  throat,  might  have  expected  to 
find  little  more  than  a  skeleton  in  a  woman, 
delicately  nurtured,  that  had  besn  immured 
for  nine  months,  tormented  by  thoughts  in- 
expressible, by  suffering  which  could  find  no 
meaning  in  words ;  yet  in  the  swift  glances  he 
stole  he  noticed,  on  the  contrary,  a  roundness 
and  fulness  as  of  positive  health  indeed  in  her 
face,  likewise  a  healthful  fleshiness  of  limb  : 
the  delicate  feet  and  hands  and  arms  were 
scarlet  with  sunburn  ;  but  the  face  was  pale 
and  spirit-like,  with  a  curious  repose  or  im- 
mobility of  beauty,  heightened,  one  might 
suppose,  into  an  aspect  rarely  seen  beneath 
the  stars,  by  the  disordered  unheeded,  glory  of 
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her  hair,  and  by  the  rags  upon  her  expressing 
and  half-exposing  the  perfection  of  female 
form  through  the  squalor  that  the  ocean 
brings  about  ;  not  to  be  likened  to  what  we 
know  of  the  same  thing  ashore.  She  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  right  arm,  and  with  her 
left  hand  she  looked  to  be  trying  to  gather  up 
a  pool  of  sunshine  that  lay  close  beside  her. 
There  was  a  large  turtle  shell  in  one  corner 
with  water  in  it,  and  that  composed  the 
furniture  of  the  arbour — for  such  it  was. 
She  was  intent  upon  gathering  up  the  pool 
of  light,  scooping  at  it,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
sharp  of  her  little  hand,  and  laughing  to  her- 
self as  often  as  she  failed. 

Stone  coughed  and  stood  full  in  the  door- 
way with  his  head  bowed  and  his  head  bared  ; 
he  imagined  she  would  scream  out  and  spring 
to  her  feet,  and  he  busily  rehearsed  what  to 
say  to  her  ;  but  instead,  and  without  moving 
any  portion  of  her  figure  but  her  head,  she 
stared  at  him  with  a  little  bewildered  frown 
and  then — smiled  ! 

Stone  tried  to  speak,  but  such  was  his 
astonishment  that  the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat.  It  was  not  only  this  reception — 
VOL.    11. 
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the  smile — the  perfect  tranquillity  of  her 
manner  that  staggered  him  ;  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  something  he  noticed — something 
discoverable,  but  surely  not  interpretable  by 
him — in  the  expression  of  the  purely  soft, 
unstartled,  grey  eyes  she  fixed  upon  him. 
Again  he  essayed  to  speak  ;  some  rumbling 
sounds  escaped  him.  Once  more  she  smiled 
with  touching  sweetness,  and  still  preserving 
that  smile,  turned  to  the  little  flood  of  sun- 
shine and  tried  to  gather  it  up. 

11  My  God !"  cried  the  old  seaman  aloud, 
recoiling  into  the  open  by  a  stride,  with  an 
involuntary,  horrified  toss  of  his  hand.  "She's 
lost  her  mind." 

As  he  spoke,  Fortescue  gripped  his  arm, 
and  with  his  other  hand  shading  his  eyes, 
peered  in  through  the  entrance  of  the  arbour. 


CHAPTER      XI. 

THEY    LEAVE    THE    ISLAND. 

"Agatha!  Agatha!  My  loved  one!  Agatha!" 
These  were  the  words  which  broke  from 
Fortescue  when,  unheeding  the  involuntary 
terrified  exclamation  of  the  old  seaman  in  the 
transport  of  joy  the  mere  sight  of  her  kindled 
in  him,  he  sprang  to  her  side  and  fell  upon 
his  knees.  God  knows  it  was  a  sound  you 
might  have  said  would  thrill  through  a  heart 
of  marble.  No  cry  ever  rose  out  of  the 
breathless  calm  or  the  thunderous  warring  of 
the  deep  fuller  of  intense  human  feeling  than 
this.  She  started  and  looked  at  him,  with  a 
gesture  of  terror  snatched  her  hand  from  his, 
and  sat  erect,  pulling  her  beautiful  hair  for- 
ward to  hide  her  bosom,  stared  wildly  from 
him  to  Stone,  who  had  entered  and  stood 
near  the  doorway,  and  then  glanced  at  the 
open  beyond  and  the  blue  sea  that  ran  to  the 
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distant  heavens,  with  a  quivering  and  scin- 
tillation in  her  eyes  which  gave  them  the 
resemblance   of  a  trapped   doe's. 

"  Agatha  !  my  loved  one  !  Agatha — do  not 
you  know  me?  For  the  love  of  Him  who 
has  brought  me  to. you,  look  at  me,  and  think, 
and  you  will  remember !  I  am  Malcolm — 
your  Malcolm — Malcolm  Fortescue!  Darling, 
look  at  me  and  you  will  remember !  I  have 
been  directed  by  God  to  seek  you.  I  have 
found  you.  I  have  come  to  take  you 
home.  Oh!  my  beloved!  think  and  you  will 
remember !" 

It  was  evident  she  understood  his  words, 
and  there  must  have  been  something  to 
soothe  her  in  the  impassioned  pathos  of  his 
appealing  voice,  for  she  looked  at  him  and 
faintly  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  remember,"  she  answered. 
"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  We  have  just  come.'' 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?" 

"To  take  you  home,"  said  Fortescue, 
gazing  intently  at  her,  whilst  his  heart  was 
slowly  turning  into  ice  with  the  perception 
borne  in  upon  him  by  her  manner,  horribly 
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Indicative  of  the  torpor  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  mental  faculties. 

"Home!"  she  exclaimed,  and  she  put  her 
elbows  upon  her  knees  and  pressed  her 
brows  into  her  hands.  "  Home !"  he  heard 
her  whispering  to  herself.  "Home!"  And 
then  she  began,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
wander,  but  after  a  little  started  up  with 
another  quick,  searching  glance  from  Fortes- 
cue  to  Stone,  and  springing  to  her  feet  with 
marvellous  grace  and  robust  agility,  she 
cried:   "Archer!    Archer !" 

Stone  instantly  said,  "  That'll  be  the  name 
of  the  man,  sir.  Hope  to  God  he's  living ! 
She'll  be  got  away  h'easier  through  him. 
You  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Fortescue.  But  by 
the  faith  that's  brought  you  to  this  and 
proved  you  right  for  trustin',  don't  despair !" 

"Archer!  Archer!"  she  cried  again,  and 
with  a  bound  of  her  naked  feet  she  sprang 
through  the  door  into  the  sunshine.  They 
followed  ;  the  clergyman  mechanically,  as  if 
his  mind  were  paralysed.  Indeed,  to  find 
her  crazed,  as  he  then  deemed  she  was,  had 
never  entered  his  imagination.  A  score  of 
dreadful  fears  had  worked  in  him  during  the 
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passage.  The  prospect  of  the  island  being 
empty,  or  the  chance  of  finding  her  dead,  or 
dying,  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  but  not  this.  It 
was  an  utterly  unexpected  obtrusion  of  reality 
upon  him  beyond  the  immediate  powers  of 
his  senses  to  grapple  with,  so  that  he  could 
find  no  will  to  direct  him.  Thus  for  a  while 
the  devoted,  adoring  lover  was  converted  into 
a  spectator,  helpless,  unnerved,  with  every 
intuitive  prompting  in  him  neutralised  by  this 
terrible  and  unanticipated  confrontment  ;  and 
yet,  when  the  glory  of  the  sun,  that  was  now 
high,  dazzled  upon  the  snow  of  her  beautiful 
bust,  shone  through  the  auburn  tangles  of 
tresses  which  her  leap  and  the  wind  scattered, 
he  had  sense  enough  to  pull  off  his  coat  and 
clap  it  over  her  shoulders,  and  you  witnessed 
the  hopeful  expression  of  the  living  principle 
of  modesty,  in  the  eager  manner  in  which  she 
clasped  the  garment  and  held  it  to  her  with  a 
movement  expressive  of  gratitude,  though  she 
did  not  even  turn  her  face  to  him. 

"  Where  is  Archer?"  she  cried.  "He  can 
think  for  me.  Oh,  how  bewildering  it  is!" 
And  she  shook  her  head  till  the  sparkles  in 
her  hair  danced  like  gold  dust. 
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Stone  ran  to  the  slope,  and  saw  the  man 
she  called  Archer  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
William   Breeches  talking  to  him. 

"  Can  he  speak?  Is  he  able  to  jine  us 
here,    Bill?" 

Breeches  motioned  with  his  hand,  and 
after  a  few  moments  Archer  stood  up,  and 
leaning  on  the  sailor's  arm  slowly  ap- 
proached. Agatha  remained  stockstill.  It 
was  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  shooting  into 
the  black  gulf  of  grief  in  his  mind,  that 
Fortescue  noticed  she  understood  Stone 
had  gone  to  fetch  Archer,  for  she  had 
been  restless  in  her  movements  till  the  old 
sailor  called  ;  then  she  at  once  became 
still,  bending  her  face,  full  of  extraordinary 
wistfulness  and  bewilderment,  towards  the 
figure  of  the  seaman,  and  gazing  as  if  with 
pricked  ear,  and  ready  to  bound  away  at 
the  least  alarm.  She  never  turned  a  glance 
upon  her  lover.  He  felt  like  a  man  spell- 
bound in  some  dream  through  the  passive- 
ness  forced  upon  him  by  her.  There  were 
delight,  and  devotional  awe,  and  deep  thanks- 
giving in  his  perception  that  she  was  alive, 
that  she  was  where  he  had  been  bidden  to 
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seek  her ;  that,  rescued  from  the  horrible 
loneliness  of  the  island  by  his  hand,  she 
would  be  his  again,  his  to  bear  to  Eng- 
land, his  to  cherish  and  love,  even  though 
the  blinded  mind  that  knew  him  not  should 
never  have  its  vision  again.  There  was 
delight  in  this.  But  it  was  frightful  to 
contemplate  her  in  her  attire,  to  behold  his 
gentle,  pensive,  intellectual  Agatha  of  Wyloe 
standing  there  radiant  with  a  wild  unfamiliar 
beauty  that  was  as  the  gift  of  the  ocean  to 
her ;  and  frightful  to  perceive  that,  though 
the  intellect  was  not  eclipsed,  a  veil  of 
dense,  impenetrable  texture  had  been  let 
fall  over  it,  extinguishing  him  and  all  that 
had  gone  before,  as  though  her  life  had 
begun  only  with  the  day  then  passing  over 
her   head. 

It  was  in  this  pause — giving  time  for  his 
soul  to  breathe  after  the  shock  that  had 
seemingly  dashed  the  life  from  his  yearning 
heart — that  his  faculties  gathered  sharpness 
afresh,  and  something  of  the  iron  will  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  schooner,  and  that 
had  come  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  returned  to 
him.       He    could    notice    now    the    healthful 
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brilliancy  in  her  eyes,  the  roundness  and 
fulness  of  cheek  and  chin  and  limb,  the 
strengthful  erectness  and  singular  grace  of 
her  posture.  It  was  amazing,  past  credibility, 
indeed,  that  such  a  life  as  she  had  been  living 
for  nine  months,  should,  instead  of  attenuating 
and  enfeebling  her  to  within  a  measurable 
grip  of  death's  fingers,  have  enriched  her 
beauty,  and  so  wrought  in  her,  that  all  that 
health  could  impart  of  perfect  queenliness  to 
her  delicate,  womanly  charms  of  face  and 
figure  and  movement  was  hers,  as  she  stood 
before  him,  but  never  looking  at  him.  Yet 
so  it  was  ;  a  veritably  resplendent  figure  of 
that  pale  Agatha  he  had  kissed  and  parted 
from  on  board  the  Yerulam,  longer  than  a 
year  before.  What  had  wrought  the  miracle? 
Towards  what  new  astonishing  issue  was 
God's   Providence  working  ? 

The  moment  Archer  appeared  above  the 
slope  she  ran  to  him,  with  the  floating 
dancing  movements  of  some  wild  island 
creature  that  had  never  known  the  restraint 
of  dress,  holding  her  lover's  coat  to  her 
shoulders,  whilst  her  beautiful  hair  trembled 
behind    in    a    stream    of   ruddy    light       She 
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grasped  the  man's  hand,  and,  as  Fortescue 
approached,  she  pointed  to  him  and  to  the 
others  and  said,  in  a  voice  full  to  her  lover  of 
its  old,  rich,  remembered  sweetness,  ''Who 
are  these  men  ?" 

"  Friends,  miss.  They  have  come  to  take 
us  away.  We  must  leave  the  island,  miss. 
'Tis  time,"  answered  Archer,  speaking  feebly 
and  smiling  at  her,  yet  with  a  look  of  rough, 
sailorly  commiseration  in  the  glance  he  threw 
at  Fortescue. 

44  Then  hold  my  hand,  Archer.  We  will 
go  together.      Do  you  know  the  way  ?" 

"  Ay,  miss  ;   I  know  the  way." 

"  Let   them  go  first  ;    if  they  follow " 

She  threw  a  startled,  brilliant  glance  at  For- 
tescue and  the  two  seamen,  and  talked  to 
herself,  ceasing  with  a  smile  of  heart-moving 
pathos,  for  it  was  plain  the  sweetness  of  her 
nature  rose  above  all  things  in  her. 

11  Sir,"  said  Archer,  in  a  half-aside  manner 
to  Fortescue,  "  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  but 
'tis  best  we  should  have  our  way." 

"  Let's  be  movin',  then,  in  God's  name  !" 
cried  Stone,  li  or  Capt'n  Weeks'll  be  thinkin 
we've  been  made  away  with." 
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They  walked  to  the  boat.  Agatha  kept 
her  hold  of  Archer's  hand,  and  Fortescue 
heard  her  questioning  him,  and  he  answering 
her  and  encouraging  her.  As  yet  the  clergy- 
man hardly  dared  even  think.  In  truth, 
there  was  no  basis  for  him  to  lay  conjecture 
upon  ;  he  saw  that  her  memory  was  gone, 
and  that  her  fellow-castaway  was  the  only 
human  being  that  occupied  her  perception 
and  knowledge  of  life  this  side  the  blankness 
in  her  mind ;  but  more  he  could  not  yet  con- 
ceive. Why,  suppose  such  love  as  she, 
in  her  existing  mental  condition,  was  capable 
of,  was  bestowed  on  the  tall,  haggard,  yet 
manly-looking  seaman  walking  in  his  ragged 
attire  beside  her,  holding  her  hand!  Oh! 
it  was  a  shocking  fancy  to  visit  Fortescue, 
to  reward  him  for  the  bitter  long  months 
of  suffering  he  had  passed  through  for 
her  sake!  Stone  saw  his  pale  lips  moving 
in  prayer,  and  it  was  this  that  kept  the 
old  sailor  silent,  otherwise  he  would  have 
found  enough  to  say.  They  came  to  the 
creek. 

"There's  nothen  left  behind — nothen  ye'd 
like  to  take  away?"  exclaimed  Stone. 
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"  Nothing,"  responded  Archer,  looking 
with  greedy,  feverish  eyes  at  the  boat.  The 
girl  stared  with  a  gather  in  her  fair  brow. 
Fortescue  noticed  that  the  sight  of  the  boat 
bewildered  her.  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  turning 
swiftly,  glanced  eagerly  from  one  to  another, 
with  a  brief  resting,  as  it  might  be,  of  her 
eyes  on  the  clergyman's  face.  His  heart 
leapt  in  his  bosom  to  it;  yet  in  an  instant  he 
saw  that  her  directing  her  gaze  at  him  signi- 
fied nothing.  Archer  entered  the  boat  and 
extended  his  hand,  she  seized  it  and  seated 
herself  by  his  side,  quite  passive  and  vacant, 
as  though  the  flash  of  recollection  that  had 
played  upon  her  mind  left  it  darker.  The 
others  jumped  in,  and  young  Joe  Hall,  who 
stared  at  the  girl  with  mouth  wide  open, 
shoved  off.  The  three  men  plied  their  oars, 
and  soon  the  creek  was  astern,  and  the  boat 
heading  to  round  the  point. 

"  Do  you  feel  better  now,  Mr.  Archer  ?" 
said  Fortescue,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  for 
though  he  felt  he  had  will  and  courage  again, 
the  sitting  near  his  beloved,  meeting  her 
unrecognising  eye,  and  observing  the  sort  of 
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listless  wonder  her  expression  suggested  as 
she'd  turn  her  head  from  the  island  to  the 
sea,  was  a  dreadful  and  indeed  a  heart- 
breaking ordeal  for  one  so  sensitive,  so 
faithful,   so   deYOted   as   he  to  pass  through. 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir,"  answered 
Archer,  with  a  moving  light  of  gladness 
upon  his  emaciated  face,  whose  radical 
comeliness  would,  in  robust  health,  be 
scarcely  affected  by  the  dim  pock-marks 
upon  the  skin.  "  Oh  !"  he  cried,  in  a  sudden 
transport,  yet  with  a  shudder  passing  through 
him  as  he  looked  at  the  island  and  tossed  his 
hands  to  clasp  them  vehemently,  "  God  is 
good  to  have  sent  ye,  sir,  to  have  sent  ye, 
comrades  !  Nine  months  !  Is  it  possible  ? 
It  might  be  nine  years!  Oh!  true  as  that 
sky  there's  blue,  nothing  heaving  in  sight  all 
that  time  !  Nothing,  sir  !  Nothing,  mates  ! 
How  did  you  find  us  ?  Who  told  you  of  us  ? 
Did  ye  come  expressly  ?" 

"  Mr.  Archer,"  answered  Stone,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  had  peeped  at  the 
clergyman  who  cast  his  eyes  down,  "  The 
God  you  call  good  is  good,  mate.  'Tis  His 
orderin'.      Bill  here  knows.      So  do  Joe  Hall. 
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Ay,  and  we  knows  a  good  deal  more.  You'll 
be  hearin'  the  yarn,  my  lad.  A  more  special 
bit  of  h'orderin'  there  never  was,  either  in  or 
out  of  Scriptur.  It's  so  special,"  he  added, 
looking  with  moist  eyes  at  the  blade  of  his 
oar  as  he  swung  the  bit  of  ash,  goldbright 
with  sun  and  wet,  over  the  blue  swell,  "that 
bad  as  a  sartin  matter  may  now  appear,  it's 
bound  to  come  right  by  vartue  of  God 
A'mighty's  eye  bein'  over  the  whole  job. 
So  observe.  'Tis  an  old  sailor  who  says 
It." 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Breeches,  unexpectedly, 
"an  here  sits  another  old  sailor  as  is  willin' 
to  put  his  mark  to  them  obserwations,  for  he 
believes  in  'em  !" 

"  Oh  !  Archer,  look  !"  cried  Agatha,  break- 
ing from  her  semblance  of  passive  stillness, 
and  pointing.  It  was  the  schooner,  lying  a 
mile  distant,  and  swaying  on  the  swell  ;  a 
beautiful  image,  with  a  flashing  and  fading  of 
her  canvas  to  the  rolls,  and  sometimes  a  slow 
heave  forwards  that  exposed  a  strip  of  her 
sheathing  which  would  send  a  sparkle  of 
rusty,  reddish  yellow  across  the  brows  of  the 
intervening  folds.      The  soft  trade-wind  kept 
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the  sea  crisping  all  around  her,  and  brought 
the  long,  low,  blue  ridges  racing  and  melting 
to  the  boat.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  upon  the  island,  and 
behind  the  brilliant  whiteness  the  hues  of  the 
vegetation  broke  upon  the  eye  sharp  and  vivid. 

"  Is  that  your  vessel?"  cried  Archer,  with 
his  eyes  glowing  as  he  looked. 

"Ay,"  said  Stone,  "that's  the  Golden 
Hope,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fortescue  there, 
bought  specially  for  this  here  woyage  ;"  and 
he  turned  his  head  to  gaze  at  the  schooner. 

"  Can  you  tell  what  she  is,  miss  ?"  ex- 
claimed Archer,  with  a  radiant  face. 

"Yes;  the  Golden  Hope,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Fortescue,"  she  replied,  smiling  at 
Archer,  as  a  child  might  at  a  person  whose 
remark  it  repeats  accurately. 

The  clergyman's  eyes,  brimful  of  adora- 
tion, grief,  anxiety,  were  upon  her  as  she 
spoke ;  but  an  indescribable  expression  of 
anguish  convulsed  his  face  when  he  observed 
that  she  repeated  his  name  without  the 
faintest  recognition  of  it,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  any  stirring  of  memory  re- 
sponding to  it. 
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The  men  strained  at  their  oars  handsomely  ; 
the  water  broke  aft  in  smoke  to  the  vigorous 
propulsion,  and  the  rainbows  in  it  seemed  like 
a  scattering  of  flowers  and  gems  upon  the 
path  taken  by  the  little  fabric.  On  board  the 
schooner,  Hiram  stood  on  the  rail  holding  to 
a  backstay,  and  the  crew  were  on  the  fore- 
castle or  in  the  forerigging.  There  was  a 
quietude  amongst  them,  one  and  all,  that 
marked  the  astonishment  with  which  they 
surveyed  the  return  of  the  boat  with  the 
castaways  in  her  ;  their  gaze  was  riveted,  and 
they  stared  without  movement  till  all  on  a 
sudden  Hiram  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  waving 
it  in  a  frantic  manner  sent  forth  a  neigh-like, 
ear-splitting  cheer  that  swept  to  the  boat  like 
the  report  of  a  musket.  Instantly  the  men 
took  it  up,  and  three  times  they  cheered  at 
the  top  of  their  pipes,  with  lungs  of  storm 
and  in  a  hurricane  note  ;  whereupon  Archer, 
standing  up  in  the  boat,  flourished  his  hand 
and  sought  to  answer  with  a  cheer,  but  the 
wavering  sound  broke  off  dead  in  a  wild  sob, 
and  he  sat  down  to  hide  his  eyes  upon  the 
ragged  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

In  another   moment  the   boat   was  along- 
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side  the  schooner.  The  gangway  was  open, 
short  steps  were  over  the  side,  and  Stone 
sprang  aboard  to  give  his  hand  to  Agatha. 
Fearing  his  coat  would  fall  from  her 
shoulders  and  expose  her  beauty  in  its 
misery  of  rags  to  the  eyes  of  the  seamen, 
Fortescue  buttoned  it  around  her.  He 
knelt  on  a  thwart  to  do  this  and  she  remained 
seated.  Had  she  been  a  statue  she  could 
not  have  been  more  perfectly  passive.  His 
face  was  close  to  hers,  their  very  breath 
mingled,  and  as  he  adjusted  the  coat  he 
gazed  with  such  impassioned  wistfulness 
into  her  eyes,  that  you  would  have  sworn 
memory  in  her  must  have  been  slain  indeed 
by  suffering,  not  to  have  trembled,  however 
faintly,  into  life  to  the  appeal.  But  she 
was  absolutely  torpid ;  the  mechanism  of 
being  was  in  her,  but  no  divinable  spiritu- 
ality ;  the  excitement  raised  in  her  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  schooner,  if  indeed  it  had 
been  the  stirring  of  any  such  emotion,  was 
but  as  a  shadow  and  a  gleam  that,  passing 
over  the  features  of  the  dead,  give  them  a 
momentary  semblance  of  vitality.  She 
met  her  lover's  looks,  then  turned  her 
vol.   11.  s 
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eyes,  with  an  unheeding  expression  in  them, 
to  the  people  who  were  standing  in  the 
gangway,  and  afterwards  to  the  island. 
She   was   indeed    like    one    acting    in    sleep. 

Fortescue  took  one  hand,  Stone  the 
other,  and  as  the  schooner  rolled  to  the 
boat  they  swung  her  to  the  gangway  ;  but 
it  was  her  own  doing  mainly,  and  every 
man  noticed  the  exquisite  grace  of  her 
bound  from  the  boat  to  the  schooner,  and 
her  smile  as  she  turned  as  though  to  seek 
Archer. 

She  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  Breeches, 
in  the  boat,  bawled  out,  "Hoo~ay!"  The 
cry  was  echoed  by  the  men,  and  three  more 
hearty  cheers  were  given.  Hiram,  flinging 
his  cap  on  deck,  came  up  to  Fortescue  with 
his    hands    outstretched. 

"  Sir,"  he  cried,  in  the  manner  of  a  man 
about  to  shed  tears,  "  God's  ways  are 
wonderful,  sure-ly !  Ye  have  your  wish — 
the  h'object  of  the  woyage  is  attained.  It's 
enough  to  make  the  whole  bloomin'  ship's 
company,  barrin'  William  Stone,  feel  sneaks 
for  ever  questionin'  the  wisdom  of  your  detar- 
mination." 


CHAPTE  R      XII. 

IN    THE    CABIN. 

Hiram  turned  to  address  Agatha.  Stone, 
interrupting,  said,  with  a  face  full  of  gloom, 
41  Capt'n,  better  leave  the  lady  to  Mr.  For- 
tescue,"  and  he  made  a  singular  gesture  with 
his  hand.  Even  as  he  spoke,  the  clergyman, 
holding  Agatha,  was  gently  impelling  her  to 
the  companion-hatch.  Indeed,  he  was  half 
crazy  to  hide  her,  in  that  attire,  from  the 
inspection  of  the  men,  in  whom  curiosity  and 
wonder  were  too  powerful  to  be  neutralised 
by  instincts  of  deference.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise  with  them  ?  They  had  never 
beheld,  they  could  never  have  imagined,  such 
a  picture.  A  beautiful  and  robust  girl,  with 
the  glow  of  health  in  her  cheeks,  like  to  some 
noble  marine  fancy  of  an  ocean  nymph,  with 
her  dense  fall  of  shining  hair  radiant  on  her 
back,  and  as  much  of  her  limbs  as  was  visible 
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above  her  naked  feet,  with  them,  showing  a 
loveliness  of  proportion  and  of  delicacy  un- 
injured to  the  sight  by  the  tropical  scarlet  of 
exposure.  The  rough  fellows  might  have 
imagined  her,  indeed,  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
island,  to  which  the  clergyman's  dream  would 
impart  magical  properties,  and  suspected  her 
to  have  clothed  her  beauty,  for  mere  wanton 
fun,  with  the  spoils  of  some  shipwrecked 
woman  strangled  and  shredded  by  the  sea. 
But  their  gaze  was  torture  to  Fortescue. 
At  the  words  of  Stone,  Captain  Weeks  had 
fallen  back  and  stood  looking  on,  wondering. 
With  her  hand  in  his,  Fortescue  led  her  to 
the  companion,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
she  accompanied  him  with  some  perception 
of  his  eagerness  to  conceal  her.  He  may 
have  imagined  this  from  recalling  those  in- 
stincts of  modesty  which  had  caused  her  to 
gather  her  hair  about  her  ;  or  was  it  that 
she  had  actual  discernment  of  his  wishes 
and  her  own  needs  ?  Once  she  stopped 
and  glanced  back  and  said,  "  Where  is 
Archer  ?"  to  which  the  clergyman  made 
no  reply.  On  this  a  strong  expression  of 
bewilderment   clouded  her  face,   she   knitted 
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her  brow  and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  deck 
as  though  lost  in  thought ;  he  gently  strained 
her  hand,  whereupon  she  started,  glanced  at 
him  strangely,  and  moved  afresh.  They  de- 
scended the  companion-ladder,  and  together 
they  entered  the  cabin  he  had  prepared  for 
her. 

He  closed  the  door  and  looked  at  her  a 
little  while.  She,  balancing  her  figure,  as 
though  to  the  manner  born,  upon  the  swaying 
deck  of  the  schooner  heaving  upon  the  swell, 
stood  glancing  from  one  object  to  another  in 
the  cabin  with  unquestioned  sensibility  in  her 
gaze  ;  but  it  was  the  sensibility  of  the  child 
that  sees  a  thing  without  being  able  to  give  it 
its  title  or  name  its  use  ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
curiosity,  in  its  way ;  but  whatever  it  was, 
there  was  mind  in  it.  Her  lover  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  and  several  times  she  met  his 
glance  and  passed  her  eyes  onwards  to  what 
was  next  without  alteration  in  their  ex- 
pression. He  had  meant  to  be  calm,  to  rest 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  this  issue  of  his 
darling's  deliverance  from  the  horrible  loneli- 
ness of  the  island,  to  mask  his  grief  and 
burning  love  under  the  reserve  of  a  deliberate 
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will  bent  only  upon  ministering  to  her  mind's 
health  as  best  he  could  ;  by  such  perception, 
for  instance,  as  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  art  of  restoring  the  numbed  or  dormant 
faculty  of  memory,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not 
dead  in  her.  These,  and  much  more,  had 
been  his  resolves  as  he  sat  in  the  boat 
watching  her,  and  he  had  again  and  again 
emphasised  to  himself  the  need  of  coolness, 
patience,  faith,  that  he  might  preserve  an 
unemotional  exterior,  for  somehow  to  him 
this  condition  seemed  demanded — possibly  it 
was  only  suggested — by  her  own  impassive- 
ness.  But  whilst  he  stood  looking  at  her,  the 
flood  of  his  love,  in  a  hundred  uncontrollable 
emotions  and  passions,  swept  away  his 
resolutions.  He  thought  of  Wyloe,  their 
meetings,  their  walks  upon  the  beach,  the 
whispers  and  the  kisses  they  had  exchanged. 
He  thought  of  the  mad  sorrow  that  broke 
him  down  when  he  learnt  that  her  health 
obliged  her  step-father  to  take  her  with  him 
to  India  ;  he  recalled  the  entrancing  dreams 
he  had  dreamt  when,  as  he  deemed,  the  hour 
of  their  nuptials  was  approaching  ;  of  the 
sailing    of    the    Verulam,    of    all    that    had 
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happened  since  ;  and  seeing  her  standing- 
there  before  him,  his  own,  his  beautiful 
Agatha,  more  beautiful  than  ever  he  had 
remembered  her  for  the  ocean  wildness  that 
had  come  into  her  loveliness  with  its  glow 
and  breeze,  and  the  spirit  of  the  freedom  of 
the  dancing  seas,  and  marking  the  unrespond- 
ing  glance  she  gave  him,  his  manhood  broke 
down,  his  soul  gave  way,  and  with  a  gesture 
full  of  anguish  and  adoration  he  grasped  her 
hands  and  cried  to  her  : — 

"Agatha!  my  Agatha!  look  at  me!  Do 
not  you  know  me  ?  Is  there  nothing  in 
my  voice,  nothing  in  my  face  to  touch 
remembrance  in  you  ?  Blessed  God  !  He 
knows,  my  darling,  how  I  have  searched 
for  thee,  how  I  have  mourned  thee — it  was 
He  who  led  me  to  thee,  my  own.  He 
showed  me  all  in  a  vision,  Agatha !  Look 
into  your  heart,  my  loved  one !  Cast  your 
eyes  inward  —  think !  The  loss  of  the 
Verulam,  the  island,  your  forlorn  figure 
appealing  to  me,  darling — I  saw  it  all  in 
a  vision.  I  have  come  all  these  miles  to 
you,  believing  in  God's  love  and  mercy. 
Oh  !    reward    me — my   darling  —  reward   me 
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by  knowing  me !  Think,  now  !  My  name 
is  Malcolm  Fortescue — your  Malcolm.  We 
were  to  be  married — you  sailed  for  India 
in  the  Verulam — the  Verulam — and  she 
was  burnt,  and  the  boat  you  were  in 
reached  the  island — cannot  you  remember  ?" 
and  the  poor  fellow's  voice  fainted  into  a 
note  of  pain,  a  distressful  moan  of  bitter 
suffering  as  he  dropped  her  hands,  gazing  into 
her  face  that  would  have  been  blank  but 
for  a  half-formed  expression  of  dull  surprise. 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  I  do 
not  understand,"  she  said.  "  Archer  knows 
all  about  me.  He  has  told  me  so  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  gone — I  feel  it 
here,"  touching  her  forehead.  She  sighed 
and  looked  wistfully  at  him.  "It  is  like 
waking  up  in  the  night  ;  everything  is  dark. 
Is  it  not  strange  ?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
have  suffered — suffered."  She  dropped  her 
head  as  she  repeated  the  word,  and  he 
watched  her  lips  moving,  but  could  not  catch 
any  accents,  till  he  noticed  her  smiling  as  she 
followed  the  swaying  of  her  foot  upon  the 
carpeted  deck. 

Her  speech  and  manner  drove   him  back 
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upon  himself,  and  with  a  supreme  effort  he 
entered  again  upon  his  resolution  to  be  cool, 
patient,  deliberate.  The  chest  of  wearing 
apparel  he  had  brought  with  him  stood  in 
the  cabin  ;  he  raised  the  lid  and  took  one 
article  after  another  from  the  box,  placing 
one  thing  upon  a  chair,  another  upon  the 
deck,  a  third  in  the  bunk,  and  so  on  ;  thus 
rendering  everything  conspicuous  and,  as  he 
hoped,  suggestive,  to  her.  Now  and  again 
he  would  lightly  glance  at  her,  when  he 
would  regularly  find  her  watching  his  move- 
ments with  something  of  intentness.  When 
he  had  made  such  display  of  apparel  as 
was  necessary,  he  said,  commanding  himself 
nobly  and  touching  her  ragged  attire,  "  Will 
you  remove  these  things?  Here  are  clean, 
comfortable  clothes' meant  to  replace  these 
tatters." 

A  rich  colour  flushed  her  face,  she  glanced 
at  the  door  with  a  troubled  eye.  That  she 
understood  him  was  as  visible  a  thing  as  was 
the  particular  glory  of  her  beauty  at  that 
moment,  and  with  a  sudden  hysteric  swelling 
of  the  heart  he  left  her,  closed  the  cabin  door, 
and  going  to  the  table  sat  down  at  it  with  his 
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elbows  upon  it  and  his  hands  clasped  upon 
his  head. 

It  was  some  time  past  noon  ;  on  deck  they 
had  hoisted  the  boat,  braced  round  the  fore- 
topsail-yard,  and  the  Golden  Hope,  as  any 
man  sitting  in  the  cabin  might  have  known, 
was  once  more  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  and  sweeping  with  her  peculiar  eager 
clipper  swing  over  the  blue  waters.  Presently 
the  boy  Johnny  came  below  to  prepare  the 
table  for  dinner;  a  moment  after  he  was 
followed  by  Captain  Weeks.  He  pulled  off 
his  cap  and  looked  under  his  drooping  eyelids 
at  Fortescue,  with  a  face  full  of  rough  and 
hearty  sympathy,  yet  mixed  with  a  congratu- 
latory air  and  an  expression  of  complacency. 

11  Homeward  bound  at  last,  sir!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  as  soft  a  tone  as  he  could  put  into 
his  voice,  "  Sou'-sou'-west  for  the  Cape,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  and  our  h'errand  finished!"  He 
stopped    short;    the    curate    started. 

"  Ha!"  he  cried.  "  Homeward  bound,  of 
course,  captain.  I  should  have  forgotten 
that,  though  I  knew  by  the  motion  that  the 
schooner  was  under  way." 

"  I  ought  to  tell  ye,  sir,"  said    Hiram,   in  a 
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low,  hoarse,  solemn  voice,  "that  arter  this 
job  I'm  a-goin'  to  believe  in  wisions.  No 
man'll  ever  hear  Hiram  Weeks  scornin'  of 
dreams  agin.  Why,  now,  I  s'pose  in  th' 
olden  days,  Mr.  Fortescue,  they'd  have  con- 
sidered ye  an  inspired  prophet  for  being  able 
to  know  beforehand  what's  to  happen,  and 
where  to  find  what  ye  want  ?  A  sorter 
Moses  or  H'elijah?  Talk  of  God's  hand 
being  wisible  !  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
blessed  ways  o'  Providence  on  what's  tarmed 
the  great  waters,  where,  for  the  most  part,  a 
man's  in  a  bad  way  if  th'  Almighty's  eye 
ain't  upon  him  ;  but  there's  nothing  I  ever 
heard  or  seed  to  beat  your  dream,  sir. 
Fancy  a-findin'  of  her  arter  all !"  He  tossed 
his  hands  and  rolled  up  his  eyes  till  only  the 
whites  were  visible.  "And  in  bloomin' 
health,  sir — leastways  to  the  sight  ;  a  most 
handsome  woman !  Think  of  her  showin' 
like  that  arter  nine  months  of  it !  Ay,  and 
imagine  our  missin'  of  the  island  and  leaving 
her  and  that  there  Archer,  poor  chap,  to 
their  fate,  eh,  sir !  Tell  'ee  what,  Mr.  For- 
tescue, there's  bin  some  wonderful  workin  in 
this  job,  sir." 
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44  There  has,  indeed,  captain,  there  has, 
indeed,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman  in  a  low 
voice.  44  I  could  have  wished  for  an  issue 
more    merciful — happier,     I     should    say — I 

mean — I   mean "   He  faltered,   and  said, 

"  you   know   she   has   lost   her   memory." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  Hiram,  with  respect- 
ful sympathy.  "  Bill  Stone  accounted  for 
the  sign  he  made  by  remarkin'  that  she'd 
lost  one  or  two  faculties."  Mr.  Fortescue 
did  not  speak.  "  But  I  shouldn't  take  on 
about  that,  sir,"  continued  Hiram.  4l  If  it's 
only  memory  that's  gone  adrift  you'll  find  it 
won't  be  far  off.  I'll  tell  ye  of  a  singular 
case.  A  chap  I  knew  fell  down  a  ship's 
hold  ;  he  was  picked  up  senseless,  and  when 
they'd  restored  him  he'd  got  no  recollection. 
He  was  a  widower  with  a  darter.  Now,  he 
didn't  know  his  darter.  But  how  d'ye  think 
he  was  cured  ?  His  darter  was  alongside 
of  him  one  day  with  some  scent  upon  her 
pocket  han'kerchief  that  was  given  her  by  the 
young  party  she  was  keepin'  company  with. 
Before  he  fell  down  the  hold  he'd  taken  a 
fancy  to  that  scent,  and  had  bought  a  bottle  of 
it  for  himself  on  the  sly  by  way  o'  tittivation 
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arter  hours.  Well,  sir,  when  he  smelt  that 
there  perfoom  he  turned  to  and  sniffed  and 
snuffled,  and  some  one  says  to  the  girl,  '  Put 
the  han'kerchief  to  his  nose,'  an'  arter  he  had 
taken  several  draws  at  it,  he  sings  out,  '  Sally, 
my  child  !'  knowin'  her,  and  bursts  out  a 
weepin'.  That's  as  true  as  I'm  standing 
here,  sir.  If  I  was  you  I  wouldn't  take 
much  notice  of  the  young  lady's  memory 
bein'  adrift.  'Taint  broke  loose  ;  yell  find 
frettin's   bin   and  let   too   much  line  out." 

He  emphasised  this  opinion  by  many 
demonstrative  and  energetic,  but  perfectly 
respectful,  nods  of  the  head  and  motions  of 
the  hands,  and  then  casting  an  eye  at 
Johnny,  who  was  coming  down  the  steps 
with  a  piece  of  steaming  beef  on  a  dish, 
he  said,  "Beg  pardon  for  the  question,  sir; 
do  the  lady  dine  with  us  ?" 

"  I  will  see.  I  should  wish  it,  Captain 
Weeks — the  more  she  sees,  the  more  that 
is  spoken  in  her  presence,  the  sooner,  please 
God,   may  her  memory  dawn." 

"True,    sir,    I    think   ye're  right;    I'll  slip 

on  my  Sunday  coat ,"  he  was  going   to 

his    cabin — "Ha!     I     forgot    that    that    was 
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your  berth  now,  but  my  duds  are  there, 
an'    I'll    have    'em    out    of   it    arter    dinner." 

"Where    is    Archer?" 

11  The  men  took  him  below  when  sail 
was  trimmed,  to  give  him  a  rig-out ;  he 
wants    it,    and    likewise    a    washdown." 

"Will    he    have    had    his    dinner?" 

"  I    doubt." 

"  I  should  like  him  to  dine  with  us.  I 
have  many  questions  to  ask  him,  and  he 
must  have  a  long  story  to  tell.  I  should 
desire  him  to  talk  before  the  young  lady — 
before  Miss  Fox.  'Tis  impossible  to  guess, 
captain,  what  faculty  in  her  might  be  stirred 
by  his  narrative  and  our  questions.  Oh, 
let  her  but  know  me !"  he  cried,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  emotion — "it  breaks  my 
heart  to  meet  her  eyes  and  to  find  no 
recognition    in    them !" 

"Johnny,"  exclaimed  Hiram,  "run  forrard 
and  tell  Archer  he's  expected  to  dine  in  the 
cabin,  and  to  come  along  at  once."  The 
boy  jumped  on  deck.  "  Mr.  Fortescue, 
I've  talked  of  changin'  my  coat,  sir ;  but 
perhaps  ye'd  sooner  be  alone  with  Archer 
and    the    lady." 
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M  No,  no.      I  want  both  yours  and  Stone  s 
company.      Can  that  be  managed?" 

"Oh,  yes.      Breeches  can  keep  a  look-out; 
there's  nothen  wants  watchin'." 

He  withdrew  to  the  berth  he  had  hereto- 
fore used,  and  Fortescue,  going  to  the  door  of 
Agatha's  cabin,  bent  his  head  and  listened. 
All  was  still  within.  He  knocked,  but 
received  no  answer ;  then  gently  turned  the 
handle  and  looked  in.  She  was  standing 
beside  the  bunk,  leaning  with  her  right  elbow 
upon  it,  and  gazing  through  the  little  scuttle 
in  the  vessel's  side.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
things  he  had  scattered  before  her,  her  robe 
being  a  loose-fitting  dress  buttoning  in  front 
like  a  dressing-gown,  and  like  that  sort  of 
garment  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  band. 
He  stood  looking  a  moment  or  two,  she  being 
unaware  of  his  presence,  and  it  was  with  a 
passionate  leap  of  hope  in  his  heart  that  he 
noticed  she  had  dressed  herself  with  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  use  of  every  article  of 
attire.  She  had  even  tried  on  several  pairs 
of  heeled  shoes,  convenient  in  their  way  as 
slippers,  as  he  could  tell  by  observing  them 
about  the  deck  ;   nay,   she  had  explored  the 
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chest  for  them,  for  he  had  produced  and  laid 
down  but  one  pair.  Her  hair  alone  was 
untouched  ;  this  remained  in  its  rough  and 
tangled  beauty.  Yet  he  knew,  by  glancing  at 
the  table  upon  which  were  the  articles  of 
toilet,  that  she  had  used  a  brush,  and  he  at 
once  presumed  that  she  had  abandoned  as 
hopeless  the  effort  of  penetrating  her  hair 
with  the  bristles.  To  all  this  his  heart  beat 
as  fast  as  a  baby's,  and  with  a  feverish 
tumultuousness  ;  for  what  did  it  signify?  If 
memory  were  missing  in  her,  there  was  bound 
to  exist  a  species  of  perception — if  it  were 
not  a  pure  government  of  instinct  directed  by 
a  mechanism  of  habit  set  going  by  objects 
she  felt  the  need  of,  though  she  could  only 
recognise  them  as  needs  without  the  capacity 
of  naming  them,  or  of  feeling  the  lack  of  them 
till  she  saw  them — I  say,  there  was  bound  to 
exist  a  species  of  perception  that  was  so  like 
memory  as  to  serve  as  the  shadow,  perhaps 
prove  the  fore-runner  of  it.  He  thought  so 
at  least ;  and  a  singular  exultation  filled  him 
as  his  mind  rushed  headlong  through  con- 
jectures. 

He    coughed,    she    turned,    and    he    ap- 
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proached  her.  There  was  a  momentary 
hope  in  him  that  this  time  she  would  know 
him!  Instead,  a  slightly  startled  light  shone 
in  her  eyes,  and  for  an  instant  she  assumed  a 
position  that  recalled  a  similar  attitude  he 
had  seen  in  her  in  the  island,  as  if  she  would 
bound  away  from  him.  But  it  was  like  the 
scintillations  raised  by  a  tremble  of  wind 
upon  the  surface  of  a  calm  space  of  water  ; 
impassivity  wrought  in  her  again  as  a  spell, 
marbling  her  face,  yet  leaving  there  all  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  her  beauty  that  had 
been  rendered  glowing  and  romantic  by  her 
island  life. 

He  tried  her  yet  once  more,  taking  her 
hand  which  she  let  him  hold,  and  fixing  his 
dark,  burning,  yearning  eyes  upon  hers  : 
"  Agatha,  do  not  you  know  me  ?" 

You  saw  her  struggling  with  her  mind  ere 
she  shook  her  head,  and  then  she  exclaimed, 
"  You  call  me  Agatha.      Is  that  my  name  ?" 

"Yes;  Agatha." 

"Agatha!''  she  repeated,  in  a  musing  way. 
11 1  thought  it  was  Miss.  Archer  always  called 
me  so." 

"  Do  you  remember  Archer  ?" 

VOL.    II.  T 
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"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  smiling.  "Archer 
has  been  my  companion.  He  is  so  good,  so 
kind,  so  gentle.  He  came  with  us  here. 
Where  is  he  ?" 

Mr.  Fortescue  went  into  the  cabin  to  see  if 
the  man  had  arrived.  Agatha  followed,  and 
standing  at  the  table  glanced  about  her  in  a 
sort  of  mechanical  way,  like  one  perfectly 
absent-minded  and  acting  through  force  of 
habit.  It  was  this  at  least  that  her  demean- 
our suggested,  and  possibly  it  was  the  notion 
of  Hiram,  who,  emerging  from  his  berth  at 
that  moment  with  a  polished  face  and  in  a 
new  cloth  coat,  contorted  his  figure  into  a 
bow  that  had  like  to  have  broken  his  spine, 
without  receiving  any  other  acknowledgment 
than  a  stare  of  wonder  not  unmixed  with 
alarm. 

Then  Stone  and  Archer  arrived.  The 
latter  had  been  helped  by  the  men  forward 
to  articles  of  attire  which,  altogether, 
equipped  him  from  head  to  foot.  Nay, 
so  eager  was  he  for  civilisation,  that  in 
the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the  fore- 
castle he  had  got  Goldsmith  to  shear  his 
hair  and  beard  close  ;    soap  and  clean  linen 
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had  done  the  rest,  so  that  there  entered, 
along  with  Stone,  a  fine,  tall,  manly-looking 
seaman,  a  person  who,  in  full  health  and 
vigour,  promised  a  herculean  shape.  Dark 
as  was  his  face  with  sunburn,  pitted  as  it 
was  with  pock-marks,  lined  and  hollowed 
into  gauntness  by  the  physical  sufferings 
and  mental  anguish  of  shipwreck,  yet  you 
instantly  detected  now  the  honest,  frank, 
resolute  look  underlying  all,  the  English 
sincerity  of  heart  and  soul  in  his  small, 
clear,  keen  eyes,  and  the  dominating  quali- 
ties of  the  true  sailor  in  his  bearing.  He 
stood  modestly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  and 
knuckled  his  forehead  to  Fortescue.  Agatha 
uttered  an  exclamation  when  she  saw  him 
and   ran   to   his   side. 

In  a  voice  full  of  deference,  he  said,  "  Ah, 
miss,  'tis  a  wonderful  release  !  You  look 
like  the  lady  you  was  aboard  the  poor  old 
Verulam  !"  And  quitting  her  he  approached 
the  clergyman  closer.  "  Mr.  Fortescue,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  know  your  name,  sir 
— and  a  bit  of  your  wonderful  story  too,  sir 
— the  men  have  been  yarning,  as  sailors  will. 
I  would  humbly  implore  you  as  a  fellow-man 
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to  judge  true  in  your  lady's  apparient  leanin' 
towards  me.  Her  memory's  gone.  I  would 
to  God  it  were  otherwise  for  your  sake  and 
hers  ;  but  it's  gone — not  for  good,  I  believe  ; 
but  nothing  else  is  missing.  The  pure 
flower  ye  parted  with  you've  got  back  pure  ; 
and  I  know,  for  I'd  seen  her  on  the  Indie- 
man,  and  I've  watched  her  on  the  island.  I 
say  ye've  got  her  back  pure  an',  as  I  know, 
more  bloomin'  and  beautiful  than  when  ye 
said  good-bye.  There's  naught  but  one  thing 
missing,"  he  touched  his  forehead  ;  "and  this 
that  I  tell  you,  sir,  is  true,  on  the  honour  of  a 
plain  English  sailor  man." 

Fortescue  took  his  hand  in  both  his  and 
pressed  it. 

"  I  thank  you — I  thank  you,"  he  mur- 
mured, but  more  for  the  moment  his  emo- 
tions would  not  permit  him  to  whisper. 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  little  table  ; 
there  were  five  of  them,  but  there  was  room. 
The  skylight  lay  open  and  the  warm  wind 
came  sweeping  down  through  it  out  of  the 
hollows  of  the  sails  with  a  resonant  vibratori- 
ness  in  it  that  caused  one  to  think  of  the 
humming  of  locusts.       At    the   head   of  the 
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table  was  Hiram,  at  the  foot  Stone  ;  Archer 
sat  on  a  port  locker,  and  Fortescue  and 
Agatha  faced  him.  She  had  let  her  lover 
bring  her  to  her  seat,  and  she  took  it  in  a 
way  half-mechanical  (it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
this  word)  and  half-dreamy.  Her  presence 
was  an  irradiation  of  the  plain  and  homely 
little  cabin  ;  and,  as  though  the  fancy  needed 
accentuation,  her  hair,  thickened  yet  by  its 
tangled  state,  caught  the  flowing  sheen 
rippling  in  whatever  was  bright  or  polished, 
and  filled  a  little  space  of  the  atmosphere 
about  her  head  with  a  golden  radiance  of  its 
own.  Her  manner  varied  ;  at  moments  there 
would  be  an  expression  of  extreme  surprise 
in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  from  one  face  to 
another,  then  round  the  cabin,  then  upon  the 
table  ;  then  an  air  of  listlessness  would 
harden  her  as  though  it  was  a  demeanour  of 
icy  reserve,  and  she  would  stare  straight  past 
one  as  though  arrested  by  some  object 
beyond  ;  at  such  moments  her  lips  would 
move  sometimes  in  audible  disjointed  sounds; 
yet  the  light  of  the  sweetness  of  her  heart 
lay  always  upon  her,  and  whether  she 
smiled  or  was  grave  you  knew  that  whatever 
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faculties  stirred  in  her  were  healthy  and 
lovely. 

"  Mr.  Archer,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  whose 
control  over  himself  was  now  evident — though 
God  knew  how  much  of  that  control  he  owed 
to  the  few  words  the  man  facing  him  had  let 
fall,  "  I  was  anxious  that  we  should  all  dine 
together — be  together,  indeed — that  the  story 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  and  the  conversation 
that  may  arise  from  it  should  be  heard  by 
Miss  Fox.  I  will  not  believe  that  her  memory 
is  dead — dead  beyond  possibility  of  recovery. 
We  must  speak  freely  before  her,  leave  what 
we  say  to  act  as  a  challenge,  trusting  to- 
Almighty  God,  who  has  watched  over  her, 
that  something  we  may  say,  some  name  we 
may  pronounce,  may  kindle  afresh  the  lamp 
whose  flame  is  extinguished.  What  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Archer, 
simply. 

The    clergyman    looked    at    Hiram. 

"  It's  th'  idea  that's  bin'  in  me  ever  since 
I  see  her  jump  aboard,"  answered  Captain 
Weeks.  "  It'll  come  embarrassin'  like  for 
us  to  be  talking  about  her  as  if  she  wor  deaf,. 
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we  knowin'  she's  a-listenin'.  But  depend 
upon  it,  the  way  to  reach  what  you  might 
tarm  a  defunct  h'organ  is  to  talk  at  it  as  if 
it  wur  alive.  The  human  mind's  a  rum 
concarn,"  looking  at  Archer  with  very  pro- 
truding eyes  ;  "  it's  got  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  worm  about  it  ;  cut  a  bit  off, 
that  bit  ain't  dead — not  it ! — it's  only  dis- 
jinted.  Give  the  rest  a  chance  and  it  and 
the  bit'll  h'unite.  I've  seen  it  happen.  I 
know   what    I'm   talkin'   about." 

Fortescue  looked  at  Stone. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  do  better,  sir," 
said  the  old  seaman.  "  It's  taxing  of  one's 
sensitiveness,  sartenly  ;  but  it's  an  intellectual 
physic  there's  no  harm  in  tryin'  the  young 
lady  with.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for 
venturing  to  take  notice  of  one  thing  ;  you'll 
observe  she's  using  her  knife  and  fork.  Now, 
Mr.  Archer,  ye  had  neither  knives  nor  forks 
on  the  h'island." 

"  A  knife,  but  ne'er  a  fork,  certainly  not," 
responded  Archer. 

"  Well,"  continued  Stone,  "  if  it  ain't 
memory  that's  enabling  her  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  h'articles  she  lost  all  reck'ning  of  afore 
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her  memory  went,  what's  the  h'instinct  that's 
operatin'  ?" 

"No  use  going  into  that,  Bill,"  said  Hiram. 
"  What  moves  a  man  when  he  walks  in  his 
sleep  and  acts  as  if  he  seed  things  ?  What 
makes  a  chap  with  a  wooden  leg  feel  as  if  his 
toes  was  a-h'aching  ?  There's  some  touches 
a  trifle  beyond  people's  intelligence,  my  lad. 
It's  thole-pins  as  makes  the  oar  of  use,  and  if 
ye  stick  in  mere  notions  instead  of  facts  to 
prize  your  reason  against,  ye'll  make  no  head- 
way, and  so  I  tells  yer !" 

It  would  have  startled  and  pained  you 
to  hear  them  talking,  whilst  you  noticed 
that  she  whom  their  conversation  concerned 
heeded  them  with  the  languid  interest  of  a 
person  who  listens  to  a  discussion  perfectly 
uninteresting.  The  shock  of  the  thing 
Fortescue  felt  when  he  looked  round  at 
her,  and  .noticed  her  eyes  fixed  with  no 
more  attention  in  them  than  those  of  a 
portrait. 

"It's  more  strange  nor  cruel,  sir,"  said 
Archer,  divining  the  curate's  thoughts. 
"  You're  on  the  right  track,  I'm  sure. 
I've  tried  it  myself— talked  to   her  till   I've 
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thought  by  the  way  she'd  press  her  eyes 
that  recollection  was  returning.  But  what 
had  the  likes  of  me  to  remind  her  of 
except  her  misery  ?  It'll  be  different  with 
you — something'll  be  said — a  song  sung— 
you'll  use  a  term — mention  a  name — and 
it'll  be  like  a  Bible  miracle,  sir.  Ye'll 
look  and    find   her   eyes    full   of  you !" 

The  moisture  came  into  his  own  as  he 
ended  huskily,  and  poor  old  Stone  gave  a 
tearful    sniff. 

There  was  a  little  pause;  then  Fortescue, 
turning  to  Agatha,  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice, 
trembling  with  feeling,  "  My  darling,  do 
you    know    what  we    are  talking  about  ?" 

She  answered  "  No,"  smiling  and  shak- 
ing her  head. 

"  We    are   speaking   about   you." 

"Yes?" 

"About  Agatha  Fox,  of  Falmouth— of 
you.  Agatha — Agatha  Fox — it  is  your  name. 
Do  you  remember  ?" 

11  You  just  now  said  that  it  was  Agatha  ;  is 
it  Fox  too  ?  On  the  island  it  was  Miss — 
was  it  not,  Archer,   Miss  ?" 

"  I  always  called  you  Miss,"  he  answered. 
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"  Mr.  Fortescue,"  cried  Stone,  suddenly,, 
greatly  overcome.  "It's  a  dreadful  loss,  that 
of  memory  !  A  man  might  forget  his  God  I" 
he  added.  "  Sir,  I  beg  pardon  ;  mates,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  It'll  come  right,  sir!  It'll 
come  right  !" 

"  It'll  come  right,  as  you  say,  Bill,"  ex- 
claimed Hiram,  in  a  deep  voice.  "  Right's 
often  long  a-comin',  but  we've  got  three 
h'oceans  afore  us,  and  we  can  wait." 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

archer's   story. 

There  was  not  much  said  during  dinner. 
Once  or  twice  Archer  spoke  about  the  food, 
the  sweetness  of  it,  its  strangeness  to  him 
after  the  fare  he  had  been  used  to.  He  ate 
heartily  and  Agatha  also  made  a  fair  meal, 
sometimes  pausing,  in  a  curious  manner,  to 
lay  down  her  knife  and  fork  and  lean  her 
forehead  upon  her  hand  as  though  her  head 
ached.  She  took  whatever  was  given  her, 
drank  a  glass  of  generous  wine  Fortescue 
had  stored  in  the  schooner  in  anticipation  of 
this  time,  met  the  looks  of  the  others  with 
dreamy,  uninquiring  tranquillity  that  was  like 
a  kind  of  hauteur  in  her,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  expression  at  all 
times.  When  Archer,  influenced  by  an  un- 
controllable rush  of  feeling,  after  an  eager, 
rapturous  look  round  at  the  cabin,  cried  out 
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his  gratitude  for  this  merciful  release,  his 
wonder  to  find  himself  on  board  a  vessel 
homeward  bound,  and  then  with  streaming 
eyes  reached  across  his  trembling  hand  to 
grasp  the  clergyman's,  afterwards  shaking 
Hiram's  and  Stone's,  blessing  them  and 
thanking  God,  Agatha  watched  him  as  if  his 
emotion  rendered  him  unfamiliar  to  her,  and 
she  was  puzzling  over  his  identity.  Nothing 
more  than  that  could  her  lover  trace  in  her 
face,  though  he  noticed,  when  Archer  had 
ceased  speaking,  that  she  fastened  her  eyes 
upon  him,  withdrawing  them  after  a  long 
stare  under  faintly-knitted  brows  to  slowly 
inspect,  first  Hiram,  then  Stone,  and  then 
himself,  turning  to  peer  into  his  face  ; 
whereby,  her  soft  gray  eyes  being  close 
to  his,  he  imagined  he  witnessed  in  them 
a  light  of  curiosity  dimmed  by  bewilder- 
ment, as  though  the  spirit  within  her  were 
straining  to  see  through  the  dusky  veil 
that  had  been  dropped  between  it  and 
the  clear  intelligible  vision  of  outward 
things. 

The   boy   cleared   the   table,   but   the  five 
remained    seated. 
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"Mr.  Archer,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue,  "you 
were    the    boatswain    of   the    Yerulam  ?" 

"  I    was,    sir." 

"  I  may  have  seen  you  in  the  Downs 
when  I  boarded  the  ship  to  say  farewell 
to  Miss  Fox.  I  am  not  sure.  But 
whether  or  not,  I  saw  you  clearly  in  the 
wonderful  dream  that  brought  me  to  the 
island.  On  the  night  I  arrived  at  the 
village  I  lived  in,  after  leaving  Deal,  I 
dreamt  that  I  beheld  the  Verulam  under 
full  sail  under  a  blue  sky,  blown  along  by 
a  sparkling  wind.  The  night  came  down — 
I  saw  the  ship  on  fire,  I  watched  her  burn- 
ing, I  beheld  the  boats  leave  her,  and  next, 
one  lonely  boat  I  saw,  steered  by  you  with 
this  lady  by  your  side,  men  dead  or  dying 
overhanging  the  gunwale ;  for  many  days 
you  must  have  been  thus  situated — was  it 
not    so  ?" 

"  Fourteen  days,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
shuddering. 

"  Then  I  beheld  the  island — the  boat  went 
to  pieces  in  the  surf,  a  few  figures  scrambled 
ashore,  amongst  them  you  and  this  young 
lady — it  was  your  hand  that  bore  her  through 
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the  furious  foam,  and  when  you  were  landed 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  in  a  thanksgiving  to 
God  and  afterwards  arose  and  appealed  to 
me — appealed  to  me — thus  !"  He  started  to 
his  feet  and  extended  his  hands — then  turn- 
ing to  his  sweetheart,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  touching  sweetness,  "  Oh,  my 
Agatha !  my  Agatha !  was  it  not  so  ?  was 
it   not    so?" 

She  shook  her  head  without  answering. 
Memory  would  not  help  her,  and  she  could 
not  understand  him.  He  seated  himself  and 
resumed,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  fascinated 
look  of  Archer. 

"  When  I  saw  Miss  Fox  in  my  dream  she 
was  white,  hollow-eyed  ;  indeed,  she  was  like 
a  spectre.  That  was  her  appearance  on 
reaching   the  island  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

11  I  know  it!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fire  in 
his  eyes.  "  There  is  no  detail  of  my  vision 
that  has  not  been  verified,  that  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  guiding  of  Almighty  God. 
My  wonder  is,  therefore,  how  is  it  that  Miss 
Fox,  who  left  England  in  poor  health,  who 
was  of  all  delicately-nurtured  ladies  the  one 
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most  unfitted  to  encounter  and  survive  the 
privations  and  horrors  of  shipwreck  and  nine 
months  of  frightful  loneliness  and  hopeless- 
ness upon  an  island — how  is  it,  Mr.  Archer, 
that  we  find  her  as  she  is — marvellously  well 
and  never  so  beautiful  ?" 

There  was  a  pause ;  they  all  looked  at  her ; 
she  had  been  watching  Fortescue  while  he 
spoke.  Their  eyes  met,  she  smiled  and  said, 
"  You  are  talking  of  Miss  Fox — Agatha  Fox 
— of  me  !  That  is  my  name,  you  say  ;  I 
know  it  now.       I    can  remember   it." 

"  Wonderful !"  muttered  Stone.  "  And  yet 
she  can't  go  back  !" 

"It's  easily  seen,  if  it  ain't  to  be  under- 
stood," exclaimed  Hiram,  speaking  with  a 
sideways  manner,  a  half  reference  to  her, 
such  an  air  as  one  has  in  the  presence  of  a 
deaf  person  of  whose  complete  deafness  one 
is  not  sure;  "it's  like  a  theayter;  there's  been 
a  shift  o'  scene  that's  shut  out  the  view 
behind,  and  nothen's  onderstandable  but  what 
happens  this  side." 

"Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Archer,  "if  I  spin 
ye,  in  a  few  words,  the  yarn  of  our  being  cast- 
away and   how   we   managed   on   the  island, 
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you'll  be  able,  I've  no  doubt,  sir,  to  collect 
answers  to  the  inquiries  in  your  mind  from 
what  I  say." 

The  clergyman  bowed  his  head,  and  Stone 
and  Hiram  composed  themselves  in  an  atti- 
tude of  close  attention.  Agatha,  putting  her 
elbow  on  the  table,  leant  her  chin  upon  her 
hands,  and  in  that  posture  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  seaman,  listening  as  though  the  narra- 
tive was  imaginary. 

"I'll  not  speak,"  began  Archer,  after  a 
little  spell  of  thinking,  and  beginning  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  "of  how  we  got  away 
from  the  Indieman,  nor  of  our  fourteen  days 
of  sufferin'.  Miss  Fox  was  the  only  female 
in  the  boat,  and  she  was  like  an  angel 
amongst  us,  singing  to  us,  telling  us  stories, 
calling  upon  us  to  keep  up  heart, — though 
her  sufferings  soon  grew  bad,  and  worse  yet 
when  the  water  ran  short  ;  and  besides,  I 
knew  she  was  ate  up  by  memory,  for  it 
wasn't  only  she  was  separated  from  the 
gentleman  that  was  her  step-father,  but  in  her 
sleep  she'd  speak  of  you,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and 
sob  till  her  tears  woke  her  up.  'Twas  the 
fourteenth  day,  burning  hot,  a  light  air  blow- 
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ing   and   we   sailing   along   with    it.       In  the 
second    week    we'd    cast    four    bodies    over- 
board ;  two  on  that  day  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,   and   I    remember,    since  you  men- 
tioned it,   that  some  of  the   men  lolled  over 
the   sides  more  like  corpses,   if  indeed  they 
weren't,    than   living   beings,    so    fearful    was 
their  weakness,  for  the  most  of  them  couldn't 
be  restrained  from  drinking  salt-water.      We 
sighted   the   island   a  little  afore  noon,    as   I 
supposed  it  was,  by  the  sun,   and  approached 
it  fast.      I  noticed  the  surf,  and  had  a  sort  of 
dim  fear,  like,  it  was  too  heavy  for  any  boat  to 
live  in  ;    yet   I   was  that  stagnated  by  thirst 
and   hunger  and  pains,  I  felt  a  kind  of  indif- 
ference, the  same  as  being  mad,   and   I   like- 
wise remember  arguing  to  myself  that  if  we 
ran  to  leeward  to  find  a  landing  we  might  be 
blowed  away  as  we  was  certainly  too  weak  to 
pull  an  oar  ;  and,  nobody  sayin'   anything,    I 
just  steered  the   boat  straight  for  the  island 
with  her  head  for  the   smother.      It  was  in 
the  moment  of  oversetting  I   catched  hold  of 
the  young  lady,  and   the  surf  bringing  us  to 
our  feet  in  a  tremendous  roar  of  thunder,   we 
were  saved  ;  but  I  allow  she  had  as  much  to 
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do  with  it  as  me,  for  I  found  her  steady  agin 
the  backwash,  which,  if  it  had  taken  her, 
would  have  carried  me  along  too.  We 
stepped  clear  of  the  smother  and  then  it  was 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  afterwards  stood 
up,  stretching  out  her  hands  as  you  des- 
cribed, though  bein'  half-dead  myself  I  took 
no  notice  of  it.  Two  men  besides  us,  Dick 
Stimson  and  Michael  Williams,  got  ashore 
likewise  ;  but  I  never  see  no  more  of  the 
others  ;  I  never  see  no  more  of  the  boat ; 
'twas  like  blowing  out  a  light,  the  job  over 
in  a  breath,  and  there  was  the  four  of  us — 
castaways." 

Agatha  listened  to  him  with  a  child-like 
look  of  interest.  Only  Fortescue  glanced 
at  her.  The  others  felt  a  diffidence,  and 
watched  Archer  as  if  he  was  the  only  person 
in  the  cabin. 

"  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  search  for 
water,  and  we  found  it." 

Stone  interrupted  :  "I  know  where.  It 
was  lukewarm  and  tasted  as  if  lucifer  matches 
had  been  biled  in  it." 

"  Right,"  continued  Archer;  "but  we 
afterwards  found  that  the  taste  o'  brimstone 
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wore  off  when  the  water  was  left  to  stand. 
We  got  some  cocoa-nuts  and  crabs  and  made 
a  meal,  frying  the  crabs  on  a  fire  I  made  out 
o'  some  dry  brushwood,  kindlin'  the  stuff 
with  a  burning  glass  I  had  in  my  pocket  and 
which  I  was  'customed  to  light  my  pipe  with 
at  sea.  We  made  use  of  the  sun  to  dry  our 
clothes,  and  I  then  tarned  to  and  explored 
the  island  and  found  several  caves  or  hollows, 
in  one  of  which  I  laid  down  a  lot  o'  grass 
and  leaves,  and  that  place  served  Miss  Fox 
as  a  house  fur  some  time." 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  she  looked  at 
Mr.  Fortescue  and  smiled.  The  four  men 
held  their  breath,  conceiving  by  her  manner 
that  a  light  had  struck  in  upon  her  ;  but  the 
marble  passivity  of  expression  stole  over  her 
beauty  again,  like  the  thin  glazing  of  water 
by  a  frosty  wind,  and  once  more  she  leaned 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  sat  listening. 

"  What  island  we  was  upon  we  couldn't 
imagine.  We  had  drifted  about,  in  them 
fourteen  days,  and  had  no  notice  of  any 
reckoning.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  whole 
world  of  ocean,    and,  so  help  me  God!   Mr. 
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Fortescue,  as  I'm  sitting  here  to  say  it,, 
mates,  in  all  the  nine  months  as  you've  told 
me  we've  been  cast  away — in  all  them  nine 
months — I  never  once  saw  a  sail,  never  once 
in  all  that  time  see  anything  to  look  like  a 
sail,  if  it  weren't  a  tip  of  cloud,  or  a  breaking 
sea  against  the  blue  sky,  or  a  stretch  of  dark 
vapour.  At  the  first  goin'  off  we'd  make  a 
smoke,  regular  every  morning,  and  keep  the 
fire  a-goin',  but  that  business  used  up  the  dry 
stuff  fast,  and  then  we  agreed  it  was  only 
wasting  of  fuel,  that  we'd  better  store  it, 
and  keep  a  look-out,  and  have  the  stuff 
ready  to  make  a  smoke  with  if  a  vessel 
hove  in  sight.  We  each  had  a  cave  to  lie 
in,  and  we  built  a  sort  of  fire-place  for 
cooking,  which  consisted  of  toasting  and 
roasting  the  turtle,  crabs,  or  whatever  we 
caught,  by  slinging  bits  by  a  grass  line  we 
laid  up,  made  fast  to  boughs  of  trees,  rigged 
like  shears  over  the  fire-place.  We  three 
men  had  a  knife  apiece.  The  lady  ailed 
dreadfully.  She  tried  long  to  bear  up  and 
be  cheerful,  but  her  situation  with  three 
sailors  alone  upon  an  island  —  that,  Mr. 
Fortescue,   and   the   days   going  by  without 
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showing  us  a  chance  of  rescue — I  say,  her 
situation  broke  her  down.  She  wasted 
away.  Often  she'd  pass  a  whole  day 
without  eating.  She  grew  very  reserved, 
too,  wouldn't  speak,  and  I  feared  she  was 
going  out  of  her  mind.  One  morning,  and 
I  suppose  we'd  been  on  the  island  six 
weeks,  she  told  me  she  was  afraid  of  the 
man  named  Dick  Stimson.  She  said  she'd 
noticed  him  looking  at  her  in  a  way  to  terrify 
her,  and  that  the  night  before  she  had  seen 
his  figure — the  moon  was  shining  behind  him 
— moving  about  outside  the  cave  she  slept 
in.  She  told  me  she  durstn't  scream  for 
fear  he'd  run  in  upon  her.  Well,  when  I 
heard  this,  not  having  observed  anything 
particular  myself,  for  both  men  seemed  civil 
to  her — in  a  gruff  sort  of  fashion,  I  allow, 
but  civil  enough  anyways  —  I  concluded 
that  her  alarm  was  a  sign  of  her  mind 
going,  for  I've  always  heard  that  first 
symptoms  of  insanity  lies  in  a  person 
thinking  people  wants  to  injure  'em.  But 
for  all  that  I  detarmined  to  keep  my  weather 
-eye  lifting,  for  I  may  as  well  say,  Mr.  For- 
tescue,    though    God    knows    not    from    any 
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partiality  to  blowing  my  own  trumpet,  that 
I  had  from  the  beginning  made  up  my 
mind  to  stand  by  the  lady,  come  what 
might  —  and  I  won't  say  this  was  my 
resolve  more  for  her  own  sake — and  a 
gentler,  truer  lady  never  lived,  sir — and 
for  the  fearful  position  she  was  placed  in„ 
than  for  the  sake  of  my  own  wife  at  home — 
of  my  own  wife  and  my  daughter,  a  girl  of 
twelve  ;  for  I  had  only  got  to  consider  what 
I  should  expect  of  a  sailor  man,  if  either 
one  or  the  other  of  them  was  cast  away 
with  him,  as  Miss  Fox  was  with  me,  to 
understand  my  duty.  And  I'\e  done  it, 
Mr.  Fortescue !  I've  done  it,  and  I'm  grate- 
ful to  Almighty  God  I'm  able  to  look  ye 
in  the  face  and  say  it.  I've  done  it,  sir, 
and  any  apparient  leanings  she  shows  me 
is  simply  because  I'm  this  side  of  her  poor 
memory,  and  she  likes  me  because  I  was 
her  companion,  and  that's  all — that's  all !" 
He  stopped,  looking  at  her  with  a  moving 
wistfulness  as  if  he  would  have  her  confirm 
his  words  ;  but  now  her  eyes  were  upon  the 
table  and  she  seemed  lost  in  thought,  her  lips 
lightly    moving.      The    clergyman    extended 
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his  arm  across  the  table  and,  catching  up  the 
sailor's  hand,  rose,  bowed  his  head  over  it 
and  kissed  it.  The  act  affected  Archer  so 
deeply  that  for  some  time  he  could  not 
proceed.  The  silence  was  broken  by  Hiram, 
who,  speaking  huskily  and  addressing  nobody 
in  particular,  said  : — 

"There's  parties  as  goes  about  ashore 
declarin'  that  the  British  mariner's  a  decayed 
man,  a  lubberly  loafer  given  up  to  drink." 
He  fetched  a  deep  breath.  "  Bill,"  he  ex- 
claimed, sternly  fixing  his  projecting  eyes  on 
Stone,  "  arter  this  here  experience,  if  so  be 
it's  ever  my  luck  to  come  across  one  of  them 
jawing  scaramouches,  I'll  whop  him,  ay,  even 
if  he's  half  as  tall  as  the  moniment,  and  all 
beef  at  that !"  Then,  drawing  another  and 
an  easier  breath,  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
addressing  Archer,  he  said,  "  Heave  ahead, 
bully." 

This  endearing  marine  term  Archer  ac- 
knowledged by  a  grateful  smile. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "as  I  was  saying, 
I  determined  to  keep  an  eye  upon  this  here 
Dick  Stimson,  though  I'm  bound  to  say,  till 
Miss  Fox  complained  neither  him  nor  t'other 
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had  behaved  in  any  manner  to  cause  me  un- 
easiness. Indeed,  this  Stimson  was  a  very 
smart  hand,  quick  at  catching  birds,  nimble 
in  hunting  for  shell-fish  and  the  like,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  cut  a  hook  out  of  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  and  make  a  line  out  of 
grass  and  catch  some  of  the  queer-looking, 
queer-coloured  fish  that  used  to  be  grubbing 
about  the  creek  at  low  water.  But  anyway 
I  watched  him,  and  then  I  took  notice  of  a 
manner  of  looking  at  the  lady  that  made  me 
sharpen  my  eyes  properly.  Mr.  Fortescue, 
what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  I'll  pass 
over  as  quick  as  words'll  let  me.  'Twas  one 
night ;  there  was  no  moon,  but  a  fine,  clear 
dusk.  I  was  lying  in  my  cave,  about  fifty 
feet  distant  from  where  Miss  Fox  was  lodged, 
when  I  heard  her  give  a  cry,  just  one  shrill 
scream.  I  was  up  and  out  in  a  breath,  and 
saw  her  wrestling  with  one  of  the  men.  I 
afterwards  got  to  see,  by  recollecting  of  their 
attitudes  as  they  stood  up,  that  her  fright 
had  made  her  the  stronger  of  the  two  ;  for  he 
wanted  to  break  away,  but  she  had  his  hair  in 
one  hand  and  her  teeth  in  his  left  arm.  I, 
thinking    of    nothing    but   the    treachery    of 
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the  bloody  ruffian  stealing  in  upon  the  un- 
protected girl,  was  close  to  him  and  my 
fist  smashed  fair  into  his  face  afore  he 
could  have  known  I  was  coming.  I  hadn't 
my  old  strength,  but  the  devil  that  was 
put  into  me  by  the  sight  gave  a  power  to 
my  blow  that  must  have  come  pretty  nigh  to 
the  weight  of  a  quarter  hammer,  and  he 
like  a  corpse,  dragging  the  lady  down  with 
him  because  she  wouldn't  let  go.  I  pulled 
her  away,  and  found  her  in  a  dead  faint,  and 
carried  her  to  her  cave  and  laid  her  down.  I 
then  went  back  to  Stimson  and  took  his  knite 
away,  and  called  to  Michael  Williams.  He 
arrived  and  I  told  him  what  had  taken  place. 
He  turned  to  and  cursed  a  bit.  asking  why 
Stimson  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  girl,  and 
whether  our  condition  wasn't  fearful  enough 
without  fighting  and  slaughtering.  I  was 
eased  by  his  manner,  for  I  guessed  by  it  he 
wasn't  in  Stimson's  confidence — leastways,  as 
regarded  his  evil  plans.  Him  and  me  carried 
Stimson.  whom  we  couldn't  bring  to.  to  his 
cave.  When  I  returned  to  Miss  Fox  I  found 
her  still  unconscious  ;  I  wetted  her  head  and 
propped    her    up,    and   presently   she   spoke. 
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asking  where  she  was.  It  was  dark  and  she 
couldn't  see  me,  and  I  was  afraid  when  her 
mind  came  to  her  she'd  take  fright  to  find  me 
alongside  of  her;  so  I  let  fall  her  head  and 
stepped  out,  and  standing  outside  I  said,  'I'm 
Archer,  miss.  You've  got  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of.'  She  returned  me  no  answer,  and 
I  hoped  by  her  being  quiet  that  she  took 
comfort  from  knowing  I  was  about  and 
watching    of   her." 

Miss  Fox  had  shifted  her  posture  and  was 
leaning  with  her  back  against  the  schooner's 
side.  She  had  brought  some  of  her  hair  over 
her  left  shoulder  ;  it  appeared  to  rain  like  a 
bright  waterfall  into  her  lap  ;  she  twisted  and 
untwisted  tresses  of  it,  apparently  listening, 
but  with  languid  eyes,  to  Archer.  It  was 
obvious  that  she  had  little  or  no  power  of 
sustained  attention,  in  which  respect  she 
resembled  a  young  child.  At  first,  when 
Archer  mentioned  her  name,  her  eyes  would 
brighten  with  intelligent  interest,  but  by  this 
time  the  utterance  of  it  found  her  listless. 

"  Mr.  Fortescue,"  continued  Archer,  in  a 
low,  broken  voice,  "  Stimson  died  that  night. 
We  found  him  dead  when  the  sun  rose.     If  it 
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was  my  blow  killed  him,  God  Almighty  will 
forgive  me,  for  He  knows  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  murder  in  my  heart,  only  rage  and  the 
resolution  to  drive  him  clear  of  the  lady,  and 
to  let  him  understand  what  to  expect  if  he 
meddled  with  her  again."  Fortescue  was 
about  to  speak.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting,"  exclaimed  Archer,  with  a  flush 
that  darkened  the  bronze  upon  his  cheek 
bones  ;  "  it  rests  betwixt  the  Lord  and  me, 
sir.  I  don't  wish  any  man  to  tell  me  whether 
I  did  wrong  or  right.  Praise  or  blame  would 
be  unbearable  to  the  feelings  which  come  to 
me  when  I  think  of  that  night.  Let  it  be 
called  murder — manslaughter — justifiable  kill- 
ing, I  says  this  :  If  ever  I  should  be  in 
the  like  situation  and  witness  such  another 
attempt,  and  know  that  the  blow  I'd  give 
would  kill  the  man — I'd  strike!  Mr.  For- 
tescue, capt'n,  Mr.  Stone — let  me  go  on. 
The  man  was  found  dead  ;  we  stripped  him 
for  his  clothes,  and  not  liking  the  idea  of  the 
body  remaining  ashore  to  make  the  island  at 
night  feel  as  if  it  was  haunted,  we  dropped  it 
into  the  sea  and  the  tide  took  it  away." 

He  cast  up  his  hands  in  a  pathetic  gesture, 
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as  if  he  would  at  once  and  utterly  banish  this 
incident  from  his  own  and  his  hearers'  thoughts 
and  memory,  and  proceeded. 

"It  was  when  I  went  to  the  lady,  after  me 
and  Williams  had  finished,  that  I  found  she 
had  lost  her  memory.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand what  had  happened  to  her  at  first. 
I  thought  the  fright  had  drove  her  crazy, 
for  when  I  showed  myself  she  looked  at 
me  just  as  she  looked  at  you,  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  me  afore. 
That  was  so  strange  it  startled  me  fear- 
fully !  After  questioning  her,  I  began  to 
see  how  it  was ;  the  incident  had  served 
her  mind  as  a  wet  sponge  do  a  slate,  all 
characters  writ  upon  it  was  wiped  out. 
Everything  had  to  begin  over  again  ;  and 
I  tell  ye,  sir,  that  all  the  lady  knows  of  me 
is  that  my  name  is  Archer,  and  that  she 
met  me  on  the  island.  That  I  was  bo'sun 
aboard  the  Verulam,  that  the  ship  was 
burned,  that  we  was  fourteen  days  knock- 
ing about  in  an  open  boat,  and  that  we'd 
been  cast  away  many  weeks  upon  that 
island  she  no  more  recollects  than  she  did 
her  struggle  with  that  devil  Stimson.       She 
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didn't  recollect  it  then,  she  don't  recollect 
it  now  ;  the  only  thing  she  knows  is  what's 
happened  since,  and  even  this  she's  but 
half-acquainted  with,  as  though  one  side 
of  her  understanding  was  paralysed  and 
t'other    half   was    feeble    in   consequence." 

He  glanced  at  her,  whilst  Stone  heaved  a 
long,  tremulous  sigh  that  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  soul. 

"That,  Mr.  Fortescue,  is  all  I'm  capable 
of  explaining  as  regards  her  state  of  mind. 
As  to  her  health,  I  must  tell  ye,  sir,  'twas  a 
downright  miracle.  Xo  sooner  was  her 
memory  fair  gone  than  she  began  to  im- 
prove ;  her  face  filled  out,  her  figure  growed 
handsomer  than  ever  I  remember  seeing  it 
aboard  the  Yerulam  ;  not  bein^  able  to  recall 
what  was  past  she  was  incapable  of  pining. 
Nature  turned  to  and  had  her  way  with  her. 
All  the  health  of  the  island  came  into  her  ; 
she'd  grow  kind  of  reckless  and  expose 
herself  to  damp  and  be  running  about  in  a 
tempest  of  rain,  yet  nothing  hurt  her  ; 
indeed,  she  had  no  imagination,  wasn't  able 
to  fancy  that  wet  and  the  like  was  going  to 
injure   her,    and    so   it   didn't.       As    she    got 
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strong  she  became  wonderful  active  ;  her 
delight  lay  in  running  and  jumping ;  I'd 
watch  her  leaping  and  racing  and  bounding 
from  one  point  to  another  till  the  queerest 
fancies  'ud  come  into  my  head,  and  I'd  think 
the  island  was  enchanted  and  had  the  power 
of  turning  people  into  spirits  ;  for  in  such 
loneliness  as  mine  a  man'll  think  wildly,  and 
besides,  there's  always  bin  a  notion  among 
seafaring  men  that  persons  like  beautiful 
women  live  in  the  sea  and  come  ashore  to 
dance  upon  the  sands  of  islands  like  that 
there  ;  and  if  so  be  there  are  such  females 
there  must  be  something  to  account  for  their 
having  existence,  and  seeing  Miss  Fox  was 
like  explaining  it  to  a  man  in  such  moods  as 
I'd  fall  into. 

"  The  losing  of  her  memory  through  the 
conduct  of  his  mate  was  the  cause,  I  think,  of 
Williams's  feeling  for  her  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  from  the  commencement,  had  he 
been  a  true  man.  Anyway  it  was  him  as 
proposed  building  the  bit  of  a  house  ye  found 
her  in,  him  saying  that  the  cave  was  a  fear- 
fully lonesome  hole  for  a  born  lady  to  sleep 
and  live  in  ;  and  so  between  us  we  went  to 
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work,  both  having  knives,  and  by  cutting 
and  hacking  and  weaving  grass  into  sennit, 
and  so  on,  we  managed  to  put  together  the 
house  ye  found  her  in.  Yet,  though  light  as 
the  job  might  look,  it  took  us  all  a  month — I 
can't  say  for  sure  ;  we  kept  no  reckoning  of 
time.  When  I  recall  the  past,  then,  it's  true 
the  nine  months  seems  twice  as  long,  and  I 
could  easily  believe  we'd  been  on  the  island 
two  year  ;  yet  I  never  supposed  it  came  near 
to  nine  months,  and  when  ye  gave  me  the 
news  'twas  a  shock  like  to  burst  my  heart. 
Well,  after  the  shanty  was  up,  Williams 
began  to  ail.  He  couldn't  tell  me  what  was 
the  matter  with  him  :  he  didn't  know.  It 
was  his  nervous  system  as  gave  way,  I  think; 
and  that  tore  down  his  constitution.  He'd 
imagine  things  ;  come  to  me,  for  instance, 
and  say  that  last  night  he  heard  his  mother 
a-calling  to  him  ;  or  he'd  fancy  he'd  see 
Stimson  wading  up  out  of  the  water,  till  he'd 
go  to  meet  him.  and  then  the  object  'ud  dis- 
appear. He  likewise  got  troubling  himself 
about  his  soul  and  his  future  salvation,  and 
more'n  once  he  told  me  he  believed  he'd  go 
out  of  his  mind  ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ?     It 
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was  the  tremendous  solitude  acting  upon 
him,  and  likewise  the  belief — but  that  was 
as  strong  in  me  as  in  him — that  we  were  on 
an  island  never  approached  by  ships,  and 
that  consequently  we  were  doomed  to  slowly 
and  miserably  perish.  Well,  Mr.  Fortescue, 
to  be  short,  one  morning  he  was  missing.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  He  must  have  made 
away  with  himself.  I  searched  the  island  all 
over,  but  he  was  gone  ;  and  then  I  tell  ye, 
sir,  then,  captain — Mr.  Stone — then  it  was  I 
felt  what  being  cast  away  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  ocean  was  like.  The  lady  not  being 
able  to  recollect  and  talk  made  the  feeling 
of  lonesomeness  crueller  than  had  I  been  by 
myself.  I  could  not  get  her  to  understand 
our  condition.  Indeed,  I  suppose  to  her — 
everything  being  wiped  out — 'twas  like  being 
born  on  the  island,  for  in  a  manner  of  speaking 
her  consciousness  began  with  it  and  there  was 
nothing  behind.  It  is  in  this  way  I  account 
for  her  thriving  and  the  health  she's  got — 
and  it's  my  answer  to  your  question  about 
it,   sir."  • 

He    ceased,     wiping    the     palms     of    his 
hands,   a  sure  symptom  of  debility.      Hiram 
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filled  a  glass  with  wine  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

"This  deliverance,"  he  continued,  starine 
eagerly  about  him,  "is  so  much  like  a  dream, 
to  happen  after  the  prayers  I've  put  up.  the 
dying  out  of  the  hopes  in  me,  that  I'm  afraid 
— afraid  of  it !  It  don't  seem  real.  I  feel  as 
if  I  shall  wake  up  presently  and  find  myself 
in  my  cave,  with  the  mouth  of  it  like  a 
curtain  of  stars,  as  it  used  to  seem  at  night. " 

"It's  real  enough."  said  Hiram.  "  Look  at 
your  clothes — look  at  the  lady.  Ay,  and 
look  at  me !  Ye  couldn't  dream  of  me.  ye 
know." 

"'  Xor  of  me,"  observed  Stone,  soothingly. 

"Yet  you  dreamt  of  me,  sir?"  said  Archer, 
addressing  the  clergyman. 

Fortescue  started  from  the  profound, 
impassioned  study  he  was  making  of  his 
darling's    face. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  tell?"  he 
inquired;    gently. 

"Nothing,     sir;     nothing    that     'ud     bear 

telling.       From    the    moment    the    lady    and 

me   was   alone   till    this   morning,   everv  dav 

was   alike — she    improving,    I    falling   away." 
vol.   11.  x 
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and  with  a  smile  full  of  sadness  he  spanned  his 
arm  above  his  elbow. 

"Oh,  that  will  all  come  back,'  said 
Fortescue. 

"  Ye  found  plenty  of  turtle  ?"  said  Stone. 

"  Plenty." 

44  Ye  didn't  find  it  a  h'island  as  was  lackin' 
in  sustenance,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  way 
that  let  Hiram  see  that  there  was  good 
chance  of  his  falling  garrulous  over  the  story 
of  his  own  shipwreck  if  he  was  not  checked. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  captain,  "suppose  you  step 
on  deck,  mate,  and  take  a  look  round. 
Archer's  yarn's  done,  and  I  don't  know, 
seeing  that  no  pertikler  good's  come  of  all 
the  reminders  the  tale  was  full  of,  that  more 
conversation  on  the  subject  is  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.   Fortescue." 

"Mr.  Archer,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman, 
<l  I  wish  you  would  lie  down  in  one  of  these 
bunks.  You  will  be  the  better  for  a  long 
sleep." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  the  man, 
touching  his  forehead. 

Stone  went  on  deck ;  Hiram  left  the  table; 
Fortescue  turned  to  the  girl. 
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' '  Agatha,  do  you  feel  tired  ?  Would  you 
like  to  rest  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  should  like  to  run 
about!  My  legs  are  cramped.  This  place  is 
so  tiny." 

"  I  daresay  she'll  feel  it,  sir,"  said  Archer. 
"  It's  wonderful  she  should  have  been  still 
so  long.  She  was  always  on  the  move 
in    a    kind    of   waltzing    way." 

"  Let  me  see  what  sort  of  hat  I  can 
find  for  you,  Agatha.  By-and-bye  we  must 
endeavour  to  comb  and  brush  all  this  tangled 
gold  into  the  old  silken  beautiful  tresses." 

He  touched  the  hair  twined  about  her 
fingers,  smiling  and  speaking  in  a  voice  to 
which  his  heart  communicated  an  indescrib- 
able sweetness  and  richness  Oh !  it  was 
marvellous  that  there  should  have  been  no 
magic  in  that  thrilling  utterance  of  half- 
reserved  adoration  to  penetrate  to  her 
memory,  no  matter  how  deep  down  it  lay 
in  the  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  her  spiritual 
nature.  Yet  his  voice  faltered  at  the  close  of 
his  words,  and  he  went  from  her  to  his  berth 
suddenly.  Even  Archer,  from  this,  could 
see   how  stern  was  the  discipline  the  curate 
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was  imposing  upon  his  emotions,  and  how 
lacerating  the  struggles  of  the  spirit,  to 
escape  the  iron  hand  upon  it  and  vent  itself. 
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